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PREFACE, 


The  volume  here  offered  to  public  notice  is  not 
controversial,  but  purely,  and,  as  far  as  human 
nature — the  Author's  nature  at  least — allows,  im- 
partially historical.  Its  influence,  if  it  obtain  any, 
will  tend  to  the  extinction  of  controversy,  by  pro- 
moting the  legitimate  object  of  all  disputes,  viz. 
the  acknowledgment  of  truth,  and  the  extension  of 
charity.  Such  should  surely  be  the  effect  of  exhi- 
biting in  their  just  light  the  evils,  both  of  despotic 
bigotry,  and  of  that  vindictive  licence  which  is  at 
once  its  natural  offspring  and  its  opposite. 

Great  events  are  of  slow  production,  as  well  as, 
consequently,  of  rare  occurrence.  That  great  work 
of  Providence,  the  Reformation,  was  not  effected  at 
once,  nor  brought  forth  without  preparative  and 
painful  throes.  Luther's  and  Cranmer's  Reforma- 
tion, though,  when  viewed  as  one,  embracing  all  we 
popularly  mean  by  the  word,  was  neither  the  only 
nor  the  first  Reformation :  it  indeed  towers  so 
high,  and  "looms"  so  broadly  on  the  eye  of  imagi- 
nation, that  we  are  apt  to  overlook  both  the  re- 
moter progressive  heights  which  lead  up  to  it,  and 
the  basis  of  gradual  inquiry  and  heroic  self-sacri- 
fice for  the  truth  on  which  it  rests. 
A  2 
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Throughout  the  Middle  Ages— not  to  speak  of 
here  and  there  a  soHtary  member  of  her  commu- 
nion—who, like  Berengarius,  had  discernment  to 
perceive,  and  courage  to  point  out,  the  grosser 
blemishes  of  the  Roman  Church,  some  sect  or 
society  was  always  to  be  found  bearing  witness, 
though  it  might  be  obscurely  and  imperfectly,  to 
the  same  facts.  Among  such,  the  Paulicians  in 
the  ante-mediseval  period,  the  Waldenses  in  the 
mediaeval,  were  the  most  distinguished.  But  their 
strength  was  unequal  to  the  task  of  delivering 
mankind  from  the  evils  they  protested  against, 
even  had  the  soundness  of  their  own  faith  been  suf- 
ficiently manifest  to  attract  converts,  or  their  light 
adequate  to  guide  them  safely  in  a  better  way. 
No  very  formidable  blow  had  been  dealt  upon  the 
fabric  of  Roman  supremacy,  until  the  revolt  of  the 
Bohemians,  provoked  by  the  transactions  at  Con- 
stance. Of  those  events  which  contributed  to  pre- 
pare the  way  for  the  more  general  and  more  effec- 
tual effort  in  the  following  century, — of  such  of 
them  at  least  as  largely  mix  with  the  social  history 
of  any  people, — the  most  remarkable  series  is  un- 
doubtedly that  which  the  present  work  aspires  to 
make  familiar  and  profitable  to  the  general  reader. 

If  we  except  the  Waldenses,  to  whose  claim  the 
works  of  some  popular  writers  have  imparted 
perhaps  a  disproportionate  celebrity,  those  early 
attempts  to  recall  the  Church's  purity  and  freedom 
have  failed,  even  in  this  age  of  historical  and  reli- 
gious inquiry,  to  elicit  much  admiration.  It  is  not 
denied  that  they  who  in  the  palmy  state  of  ecclesi- 
astical power  stood  up,  few  and  without  support,  in 
the  cause  of  religious  freedom  were  sincere,  self- 
denying,  heroically-minded  men ;  but  their  labours 
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and  sacrifices,  it  is  objected,  were  ineffective.  True, 
the  fruit  of  them  is  not  now  very  clearly  discernible. 
We  shall,  nevertheless,  show  ourselves  both  mis- 
taken and  ungrateful,  if  we  deny  its  existence. 
No  band  of  reformers,  no  protesting  sect,  no  single 
asserter  of  obscured  truth,  is  unworthy  of  or  unen- 
titled to  our  regard.  Each  and  all  of  such  contri- 
buted in  their  day  towards  furthering  that  greater 
but  kindred  achievement  in  the  light  of  whose  com- 
pletion we  now  live.  Their  very  faults  and  failures 
read  a  lesson  full  of  instruction  to  their  successors. 
John  Huss  and  Jerome  of  Prague  saw  but  half_the 
truth  ;  shall  we  therefore  question  the  worth  of  the 
noble  example  those  men  set  of  patient  and  trium- 
phant endurance  for  its  sake  ?  Or  ought  not  we, 
who  ourselves  possess  it  entire,  to  acknowledge  for 
that  very  reason  a  double  force  in  their  example  ? 
The  characters  and  events  presented  in  the  Bohe- 
mian religious  wars  are  in  many  cases  detestable, 
and  the  result  appears  small  and  ill-proportioned. 
But  at  the  least  they  afford  us  matter  of  warning 
and  of  thankfulness.  We  learn  from  them  the 
mischief  of  allowing  fierce  and  revengeful  passions 
to  mix  themselves  up  with  a  just  cause ;  we  read 
in  their  unsatisfactory  issues  that  bigotry  and  in- 
justice cannot  be  effectually  corrected  by  cruelty 
and  violence.  We  are  taught  to  be  modestly 
grateful  for  our  national  and  more  mature  llefor- 
mation,  which  yet  was  not  without  its  blots  and 
imperfections.  Thus  the  deadly  struggle  of  the 
fifteenth  century  was  precious,  though  only  the 
rude  breaking  up  of  the  soil  by  the  iron  plough- 
share of  a  people'^s  wrath  for  the  growth  of  future 
improvement.  As  the  blood  of  unquestionable 
martyrs  is  the  effectual  watering  of  the  Church,  so 
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every  drop  of  blood  sincerely  shed,  every  effort 
made  in  earnest  love  for  the  truth  and  the  right, 
counts  as  labour  done  in  the  Vineyard  of  the 
Great  Householder. 

To  have  encumbered  a  volume  of  such  moderate 
pretensions  with  current  references  for  the  facts 
stated  in  it  would  have  borne  an  appearance  of 
affectation.  The  Author  deems  it  sufficient  to 
point  out  in  this  place,  once  for  all,  the  chief 
sources  from  which  his  statements  have  been 
derived.  The  acts  of  the  Councils  of  Constance 
and  Basle,  the  works  of  Huss,  with  his  Life  and 
the  Life  of  Jerome  of  Prague,  and  Bourgeois  de 
ChastenePs  History  of  the  Synods  held  in  France, 
regarding  the  great  Western  Schism,  for  the  first 
eight  chapters ;  the  Bohemian  histories  of  ^neas 
Sylvius  and  Dubrasky,  for  the  remaining  eight ; 
have  largely  supplied  materials  :  not  of  course 
without  reference  to  more  modern  and  general 
histories.  But  the  Author  is  bound  to  acknow- 
ledge larger  obligations  in  another  quarter.  To 
the  patient  and  impartial  historian  Lenfant  he  is 
more  indebted  than  to  any  other  authority  for 
substantial  facts.  In  his  six  consecutive  quarto 
volumes,  comprising  an  account  of  the  Councils  of 
Pisa,  of  Constance,  and  of  Basle,  this  estimable 
writer  has  brought  together  with  laudable  industry, 
and  related  with  honest  plainness,  not  devoid  of 
elegance,  the  whole  of  the  information  requisite 
for  understanding  the  ecclesiastical,  and  to  some 
extent  the  civil  history  of  Europe,  throughout  the 
former  half  of  the  fifteenth  century. 


THE 


COUNCIL  OF  CONSTANCE, 


CHAPTER  I. 

INTRODUCTORY. 

THE      GREAT     PAPAL     SCHISM. — BENEDICT     XIII. — COUNCIL     OF 

^^  PISA. — ELECTION     OF      JOHN     XXIII. CHOICE     OP     CONSTANCE 

^^^       FOR    A    GENERAL    COUNCIL. 

In  the  year  1414,  through  all  the  pleasant  month 
of  October,  the  high  roads  round  Constance  were 
alive  with  travellers  on  their  way  to  that  ancient 
city.  They  might  be  seen  in  parties  of  all  sizes, 
and  with  every  variety  of  equipage,  from  the  little 
band  of  half-a-dozen  pedestrians,  driving  before 
them  two  or  three  beasts  of  burden  loaded  with 
provisions  or  other  necessaries,  to  the  princely 
cavalcade  headed  by  "an  army  with  banners,'"*  and 
followed  by  a  train  of  heavily  laden  carriages  and 
their  steel-clad  escort. 

The  party  in  which  our  narrative  is  more  imme- 
diately interested  consisted  of  about  twenty-five 
or  thirty  persons,  of  whom  three,  distinguishable 
in  rank  from  the  rest,  rode  a  little  in  advance. 
The  two  outermost  appeared  by  their  stately  bear- 
ing, and  rich  half-military  dress,  to  be  knights  or 
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nobles ;  the  third,  who  rode  between  them,  wore 
the  scholar's  bonnet  and  furred  gown  of  an  eccle- 
siastic or  university  professor ; — a  condition  to 
which  his  pale  countenance,  attenuated  figure,  and 
beard  of  venerable  length,  yet  unblanched  by  age, 
well  corresponded.  But  the  firm  brow  and  keen 
dark  eye  of  the  man  expressed  courage  as  well  as 
intelligence ;  and  in  his  collected,  though  mild 
demeanour,  there  was  nothing  that  betrayed  a  sense 
of  inferiority  to  his  companions ;  on  the  contrary, 
their  deportment  to  him  was  pointedly  expressive 
of  deference  and  respect.  The  rest  of  the  company 
seemed  mostly  burghers  or  attendants.  All  rode 
armed ;  hauberk  and  helmet  glittered,  pike  and 
arquebuse  rang,  as  they  went ;  and  even  the 
scholar's  mantle,  when  blown  aside  for  a  moment 
by  the  wind,  revealed  the  hilts  of  a  sword  and 
dagger  worn  in  his  belt.  He  in  the  midst,  the 
scholar-like  rider,  was  John  Huss.  His  imme- 
diate companions  were  two  Bohemian  nobles,  by 
name,  John,  lord  of  Chlum,  and  Wenceslaus, 
knight  of  Duba,  to  whose  charge  the  Emperor 
Sigismund,  and  his  brother  Wenceslaus,  king  of 
Bohemia,  had  confided  the  reformer,  in  his  journey 
from  Prague  to  Constance. 

Imagine  you  see  them,  halting  at  first  sight  of 
the  towers  and  battlements  of  the  city  of  Constan- 
tius  \  regarding  with  earnest  looks  that  spot  which 
Huss,  brave  and  religious  as  he  was,  had  not  ap- 
proached without  some  presentiment  of  evil ;  and 

*  Constance  was  founded  by  Constantius  Chlorus,  on  the  spot 
where  he  encamped  after  a  victory  over  the  Germans.  It  is  si- 
tuate on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  at  the  place  where  that  river 
issues  from  the  Lake  of  the  same  name.  Till  the  year  1648,  when 
it  became  subject  to  Austria,  Constance  was  a  free  and  imperial 
city. 
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where  he  soon  afterwards  won  the  protomartyr's 
crown  of  the  Reformation.  Meanwhile,  a  brief  re- 
view of  the  circumstances  which  led  to  that  memo- 
rable event,  and  thereby  drew  on,  in  Huss's  native 
country,  consequences  more  fearfully  tragical,  seems 
requisite  as  a  prelude  to  the  history  we  have  under- 
taken to  relate  :  to  speak  more  correctly,  it  is  an 
essential  part  of  a  series  of  most  remarkable  events, 
diversified  by  many  great  and  strongly-marked  cha- 
racters, and  still  not  without  a  direct,  though  ob- 
scure influence  upon  the  opinions  and  moral  state 
of  Christendom. 

From  1317  the  popes  resided  for  sixty  years  at 
Avignon  in  France.  This  long  absence  from  the 
legitimate  seat  of  their  power  was  prominent  among 
the  causes  which  first  loosened  its  fabric.  It 
encouraged  the  factions  whose  violence  made  Rome 
a  constant  scene  of  misery  and  bloodshed,  and 
caused  the  loss  of  the  remaining  cities  in  the  papal 
dominions  to  one  or  other  of  the  petty  tyrants  who 
ravaged  Italy.  At  length  Gregory  XL  resolved 
to  re-establish  the  pontifical  residence  in  the  metro- 
polis of  the  Christian  world.  He  went  to  Rome  in 
1378,  and  in  less  than  two  years  afterwards  died 
there.  During  the  election  which  followed,  the 
Roman  populace,  fearing  to  be  again  deprived  of 
the  pope's  residence  among  them,  if  the  choice  fell 
on  a  foreigner,  violently  broke  into  the  conclave. 
The  deliberations  of  the  sacred  college  were  dis- 
turbed by  furious  menaces  :  cries  of  ''  An  Italian 
pope,  or  death  to  the  cardinals  ! "  were  uttered  by 
a  lawless  multitude,  prepared  with  arms  to  carry 
their  threats  into  execution.  The  trembling  car- 
dinals, to  appease  their  invaders,  hastily  announced 
as  the  object  of  their  choice  the  archbishop   of 
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Bari,  a  Neapolitan,  who  took  the  name  of  Urban 
VI.  Some  months  afterwards,  the  great  majority 
of  the  college,  Frenchmen  whom  Gregory  had 
brought  to  Rome,  disgusted  with  the  arrogant 
behaviour  of  Urban,  escaped  to  Fondi,  in  the  king- 
dom of  Naples.  There  they  were  joined  by  three 
of  their  ItaHan  brethren,  one  of  whom,  the  high 
chamberlain  of  the  apostolic  palace,  brought  with 
him  the  tiara  and  the  other  pontifical  ornaments  of 
which  he  had  the  charge.  Declaring  their  own 
act  in  Urban's  election  void,  as  made  under 
restraint,  they  elected  one  of  their  number,  Robert, 
cardinal  of  Geneva,  a  member  of  a  family  neither 
French  nor  Italian:  he  assumed  the  title  of  Clement 
VII.,  and  held  his  court  at  Avignon. 

Such  was  the  origin  of  what  is  called  in  history 
the  "  Great  Papal  Schism."  In  the  course  of  forty 
years  during  which  the  schism  was  continued, 
several  popes  succeeded  to  Urban  in  Italy;  but 
Clement  had  only  one  successor.  Of  this  latter 
anti-pope,  either  by  his  pontifical  style  of  Benedict 
XIII.,  or  by  his  personal  name,  as  Peter  de  Lune, 
frequent  mention  will  be  made  in  the  following 
pages. 

To  the  influences  already  in  operation,  calculated 
to  shake  the  prodigious  fabric  of  papal  authority, 
such  as  the  rising  spirit  of  literature,  the  quarrels 
of  the  popes  with  temporal  sovereigns,  and  their 
long  absence  from  their  legitimate  diocese,  a  more 
powerful  one  was  now  added,  in  the  strange  phe- 
nomenon of  a  two-headed  popedom.  With  the 
doubling  of  the  popes,  the  incubus  with  which 
the  papal  abuses  had  so  long  lain  upon  the  heart 
of  Europe,  then  oppressed  with  that  heaviest 
sleep  which  just  precedes  the  struggle  to  awake, 
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was  likewise  doubled.  In  an  age  when  the  belief 
was  almost  universal  that  it  was  only  through  the 
medium  of  ordinances,  ultimately  depending  for 
their  efficacy  upon  the  pope,  that  any  one  could  be 
saved,  it  cannot  have  been  an  inconsiderable  evil 
that  all  society  was  thrown  into  a  state  of  uncer- 
tainty as  to  which  of  two  ecclesiastics  was  the  true 
vicar  of  Christ ;  and  on  which  part  God  could  be 
acceptably  worshipped.  The  rivals,  in  more  than 
one  instance,  emulated  each  other  in  the  display  of 
just  those  qualities — pride,  contentiousness,  rapa- 
city— that  were  best  calculated  to  make  Christen- 
dom sensible  of  the  whole  pressure  of  its  burden. 
The  first  of  either  series  were  men  of  fierce  and 
tyrannical  dispositions,  which  they  were  far  from 
taking  care  to  restrain.  Urban,  in  particular, 
indulged  his  love  of  cruelty  to  such  an  excess,  as, 
even  in  a  period  when  ferocity  in  rulers  was  general, 
brought  on  him  the  suspicion  of  madness.  He 
caused  seven  of  his  cardinals  to  be  cruelly  tortured, 
and  then  imprisoned  under  circumstances  of  so 
much  severity  that  some  of  them  perished;  the  rest 
with  one  exception,  that  of  Adam  Eston,  bishop  of 
London,  whom  King  Kichard  delivered  from  the 
tyrant's  hands,  were  all  either  beheaded  or  stran- 
gled. The  pope,  it  is  true,  was  free  from  some  of 
the  grosser  vices  of  his  victims ;  but  their  actual 
crime  was  not  the  violation  of  the  laws  of  morahty 
or  religion,  but  disaffection,  real  or  imputed,  to 
his  person. 

To  such  men  it  was  matter  of  no  regret  that  the 
wars  and  revolutions  of  a  rude  and  tumultuous 
period  were  fomented,  and  frequently  caused,  by 
the  conflict  of  interest  and  supposed  duties  result- 
ing from  the  divided  state  of  the  Church.     The 
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larger  part  of  these  evils  was,  in  fact,  their  own 
immediate  work.  Not  satisfied  with  pursuing  one 
another  with  mutual  anathemas,  the  rival  pontiffs 
desolated  Europe,  above  all,  Italy,  with  their  armies 
and  the  armies  of  their  partisans.  Germany  also 
had  a  full  share  of  the  miseries  their  quarrels  occa- 
sioned, the  more  because  it  was  divided  in  its  alle- 
giance between  the  competitors;  Urban  being 
acknowledged  by  the  greater  part  of  the  empire, 
with  Italy,  England,  Portugal,  and  the  nations  of 
the  north;  while  to  Clement  adhered  France, 
Spain,  Scotland,  Sicily,  and  Savoy.  It  would  be 
impossible  to  point  out  where  repose  and  security 
were  to  be  found.  Combats,  massacres,  assassina- 
tions, robbery,  wasted  the  entire  continent. 

A  bishop  was  appointed  to  the  important  see  of 
Liege  by  each  of  the  anti- popes.  The  citizens 
sometimes  acknowledged  the  one,  sometimes  the 
other ;  but  rebelled  at  last  against  John  of  Bavaria, 
who  had  been  confirmed  by  Urban,  and  was  sup- 
ported by  the  duke  of  Burgundy.  A  war  was  the 
consequence ;  when,  in  one  battle,  24,000  of  the 
Liegois  were  left  dead  upon  the  field,  and  by  the 
duke's  orders  many  besides,  who  had  been  taken 
prisoners,  were  afterwards  put  to  death.  The 
above  is  only  one  of  many  such  instances.  A  new- 
made  bishop,  on  taking  possession  of  his  palace, 
having  inquired  where  he  should  find  the  library  of 
his  predecessors,  was  shown  into  an  arsenal  stored 
with  all  sorts  of  arms.  "  There,"*'  was  the  reply, 
"  are  the  volumes  your  predecessors  used  ;  and  you 
too  must  use  the  same,  if  you  mean  to  defend  your 
rights  against  the  usurpations  of  your  neighbours." 

Moreover,  as  each  of  the  competitors  affected  all 
the  magnificence,  and  practised  every  costly  abuse, 
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that  had  scandalized  reflecting  minds  under  the  un- 
divided pontificate,  each  was  compelled  to  com- 
pensate himself  for  the  loss  of  half  his  subject  king- 
doms, by  doubling  on  the  remainder  those  contri- 
vances which  centuries  of  rapacity  had  been  maturing 
for  the  supply  of  the  papal  treasury.  Benefices 
reserved  or  appropriated, — annates,  or  firstfruits, 
violently  exacted, — tenths  repeatedly  levied  upon 
the  clergy, — expectatives, — fees  annexed  to  all  the 
endless  forms  of  ecclesiastical  law, — sale  of  in- 
dulgences, and  exemptions  from  ordinary  juris- 
diction; were  but  a  part  of  the  means  which 
supported  the  avarice  and  luxury  of  Avignon,  of 
Rome,  or  Bologna.  Can  we  wonder,  when  we 
are  further  told  that  churches  and  other  ecclesias- 
tical structures  were  allowed  to  fall  into  decay ; 
that  the  poor  were  left  to  perish  in  misery  and 
neglect ;  that  parishes  and  districts  were  without 
pastors  and  religious  rites  ?  As  time  went  by,  and 
brought  no  cure,  but  rather  a  continual  aggra- 
vation, of  these  evils,  it  became  at  length  evident, 
either  that  steps  must  be  taken  to  close  the  abyss 
out  of  which  they  were  continually  issuing,  or  that 
all  hope  of  the  social  state  of  Europe  must  be 
given  up. 

The  means  of  putting  an  end  to  so  intolerable  a 
state  of  things  were  difficult,  not  to  effect  only, 
but  to  devise ;  each  of  the  competitors  maintaining, 
with  equal  positiveness,  his  own  exclusive  legitimacy, 
while  an  equal  ambiguity  rested  on  the  election  of 
both.  No  sufficient  authority  existed  to  decide  the 
point  of  right,  much  less  to  apply  the  remedy. 
These  questions,  momentous  at  the  time  beyond 
what  we  now  can  readily  conceive,  employed  the 
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most  cultivated  intellects  of  the  age  ;  in  particular 
the  more  distinguished  canonists  in  that  then  im- 
portant body,  the  university  of  Paris.  The  solution 
they  agreed  in  was,  that  both  popes  should  resign 
their  authority,  and  a  fresh  election  take  place. 
And  this  method  the  cardinals  themselves  kept 
in  view ;  the  whole  college,  before  entering  the 
conclave  for  the  latest  election,  hd-ving  so- 
lemnly engaged,  each  for  himself,  that  he  would, 
if  elected,  devote  himself  to  procuring  the  peace  of 
the  Church,  even  by  his  own  abdication,  should  that 
be  judged  necessary.  Accordingly,  when  Bene- 
dict XIII.  announced  his  election  to  the  states  in 
the  obedience  of  Avignon,  he  protested  that  he  had 
taken  the  pontificate  with  a  single  view  to  terminate 
the  schism,  and  was  ready  at  any  time  to  abdicate, 
and  retire  to  a  cloister.  In  confirming  this  pro- 
testation, at  a  dinner  given  by  him  on  the  same 
occasion  to  the  deputies  of  the  university  of  Paris, 
he  stripped  off  his  cope,  and  throwing  it  upon  the 
table,  declared  that  he  would  as  willingly  lay  down 
the  pontificate,  if  by  so  doing  he  could  promote  the 
desired  union.  Yet,  when  the  pious  but  unfortunate 
king  of  France,  stimulated  by  the  just  impatience 
of  his  people,  claimed  the  performance  of  his  oath, 
the  perfidious  pope  denied  it,  till  forced  to  produce 
the  document  itself;  and  even  then,  though  the 
request  was  presented  by  the  most  splendid  embassy 
ever  sent  to  any  potentate,  and  seconded  with 
urgency  by  his  own  cardinals,  he  obstinately  resisted 
every  form  of  persuasion.  On  their  knees,  with 
joined  hands  and  tearful  eyes,  they  implored  him  for 
the  Church's  sake  to  yield.  "  Know,"  replied  this 
servus  servorum  Dei,  "  that  you  are  my  servants,  and 
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that  I  am  not  your  master  only,  but  the  master  of 
all  men  ;  since  God  has  submitted  all  the  world  to 
my  authority." 

On  the  return  of  the  ambassadors,  the  nobility 
and  clergy  of  France  assembled,  and  resolved  no 
longer  to  acknowledge  the  pope  of  Avignon ;  no 
further  payments  were  allowed  to  be  made  to  his 
officers ;  and  the  Gallican  Church  was  declared  to 
be  henceforth  "  in  the  enjoyment  of  all  its  ancient 
liberties."  Benedict,  perceiving  that  the  cardinals 
approved  these  resolutions,  and  purposed  to  deliver 
him  up  to  the  king,  obtained  a  body  of  troops  from 
Ferdinand  of  Aragon,  under  the  command  of 
Rodriguez  de  Lune,  his  brother,  and  with  them 
garrisoned  his  palace.  The  cardinals,  all  but  two, 
abandoned  him.  The  celebrated  Marshal  Bourci- 
cault,  at  that  time  governor  of  Provence,  laid  siege 
to  the  palace,  and  was  on  the  point  of  storming  it, 
when  a  treaty  was  negotiated,  one  of  the  articles  of 
which  was,  the  renewal  of  Benedict's  promise  to 
resign  the  pontificate,  on  condition  that  his  rival, 
now  Boniface  IX.,  did  the  same,  died,  or  was  de- 
posed. He  engaged  in  the  mean  time  to  dismiss 
his  Aragonese,  and  to  receive  a  garrison  of  Nor- 
mans into  the  palace,  until  this  engagement  was 
performed. 

While  the  pope  remained  a  prisoner  in  his  palace, 
the  garrison  were  often  visited  by  their  brethren  of 
the  neighbouring  town  of  V^illeneuve,  particularly 
by  the  commandant  of  that  place,  Robert  de  Braque- 
mont,  an  officer  under  the  duke  of  Orleans,  his 
holiness's  chief  supporter  in  France.  At  the  sug- 
gestion of  the  duke,  Benedict  disguised  himself  in 
the  habit  of  one  of  Braquemont's  followers,  and 
passed  the  gates  unrecognized.     He  was  received 
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outside  the  town  by  five  hundred  of  his  partisans, 
French  and  Spanish,  who  conducted  him  to  a 
fortress  among  the  mountains.  The  completion  of 
the  plot  was  reserved  fpr  the  duke  himself.  As 
soon  as  he  had  information  of  Braquemont's  success, 
he  hastened  to  the  king,  whom  he  found  at  his 
devotions  in  his  private  oratory.  He  represented 
to  Charles  that  adversity  had  produced  its  usual 
wholesome  effect  upon  the  temper  of  the  pope ;  that 
the  holy  father^  ought  now  to  be  left  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  his  hberty,  on  condition  of  renewing  his 
former  engagement,  and  confirming  it  with  fresh 
sanctions,  which  he  was  prepared  to  do.  The 
king  hesitating,  the  duke  took  the  crucifix  from  the 
altar,  and  holding  it  up  before  his  royal  brother, 
extorted  from  him  an  oath  to  return  to  the  obedi- 
ence of  Benedict,  and  order  him  to  be  once  more 
acknowledged  throughout  France.  The  pope  repaid 
the  benefit  by  an  abundance  of  promises,  none  of  which 
he  kept,  but  carried  his  exactions  further  than  ever. 
Boniface  IX.  died  the  same  year.  The  pope  of 
Avignon,  however,  instead  of  abdicating,  went  over 
into  Italy,  and  landed  at  Genoa,  then  held  by 
France,  under  the  pretence  of  treating  with  his 
successor.  Innocent  VII.  The  show  of  prepara- 
tion for  an  interview  for  that  purpose  had  been 
carried  on  nearly  two  years,  when  Innocent  like- 
wise died.  The  Roman  cardinals,  though  well 
assured  that  as  soon  as  the  vacancy  of  the  see  was 
known,  earnest  requests  would  be  made  to  them 
not  to  proceed  to  a  new  election,  immediately  chose 

2  It  should  be  remarked  that  the  term  "holy  father"  is  used 
throughout  this  book  as  an  official  title  of  the  pope,  universally 
employed  at  the  time,  not  as  acknowledging  the  personal  holiness 
of  the  bearer  of  it. 
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in  his  place  Anj^elo  Corario,  who  assumed  the  name 
of  Gregory  XII.  Corario,  as  cardinal,  had,  like 
the  rest,  taken  the  precautionary  oath ;  after  his 
election  he  ratified  it,  and  applied  without  loss  of 
time  to  Benedict,  soliciting  his  concurrence  in  pro- 
curing the  union  of  the  Church.  Benedict  was  too 
well  practised  in  alternate  professions  and  evasions 
to  display  the  least  backwardness.  For  yet  another 
year  the  rivals  amused  or  exasperated  Christendom 
with  the  comedy  of  an  endless  interchange  of  mes- 
sages and  embassies,  preparatory  to  a  conference 
never  meant  to  take  place,  in  which  it  was  pre- 
tended the  terms  of  mutual  abdication  were  to  be 
arranged. 

France,  as  the  most  aggrieved,  or  perhaps  from 
the  ability  and  reputation  of  Gerson,  and  other 
great  canonists  in  her  flourishing  university,  feel- 
ing herself  the  nation  most  competent  to  cope  with 
the  question,  now  finally  revolted.  She  proclaimed 
Peter  de  Lune  a  schismatic,  a  heretic,  and  per- 
jured; resolved  by  her  synods  and  her  sovereign, 
that  all  her  ecclesiastics  who  continued  to  favour 
him  should  be  deprived,  and  that  she  would  obey 
no  pope  until  one  was  canonically  elected.  The 
anti-pope  replied  to  this  decree  by  a  bull  excom- 
municating the  king,  laying  an  interdict  on  his  do- 
minions, and  releasing  his  subjects  from  their  oath 
of  fealty.  The  contempt  of  the  prelates  and  clergy 
of  the  GalHcan  Church  for  this  violent  proceeding 
was  manifested  in  no  very  dignified  exhibition. 
During  a  synod  assembled  in  August,  1408,  one 
Loup,  and  another  person,  once  a  servant  of  the 
pope's,  each  crowned  with  a  paper  tiara,  and  wear- 
ing a  tunic,  on  which  were  painted  the  arms  of 
Benedict  reversed,  with  a  description  of  the  bull, 
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were  paraded  through  the  streets  of  Paris  in  a 
dung-cart,  and  exposed  to  the  derision  of  the  po- 
pulace on  a  scaffold  erected  before  the  palace. 

A  more  serious  retaliation  was  attempted  in 
Italy,  where  Bourcicault,  now  governor  of  Genoa, 
received  orders  to  arrest  the  anti-pope.  Benedict, 
then  at  Portovenere,  escaped  on  board  one  of 
several  galleys  that  had  been  long  lying  in  that 
port,  as  if  to  transport  him  to  Savona,  where  Gre- 
gory had  appointed  a  meeting;  and  crossing  the 
sea,  landed  near  Perpignan.  Other  nations,  wea- 
ried like  France  with  the  subterfuges  and  evident 
collusion  of  the  popes,  now  followed  her  example. 
Hungary,  Poland,  England,  Germany,  which  had 
hitherto  adhered  to  the  Italian  pretender,  with- 
drew their  obedience.  Gregory's  cardinals,  imi- 
tating the  deserters  of  Avignon,  left  their  master 
in  disgust,  and  joining  their  brethren,  the  uni- 
ted college  became  the  head  of  a  predominant 
neutral  party,  who  looked  to  the  assembling  of  a 
general  council  as  the  means  of  obtaining  peace, 
and  a  reformation  in  the  Church.  France,  already 
indefatigable  in  her  endeavours  by  negotiation, 
remonstrance,  argument,  and  concession,  to  subdue 
the  obstinacy  of  the  rival  popes,  was  equally  fore- 
most among  the  promoters  of  the  new  project. 
The  cardinals  who  were  expected  to  give  to  the 
proposed  assembly  the  stamp  of  legitimate  ecclesi- 
astical authority,  and  to  arrange  the  preliminaries, 
laboured  earnestly  ;  and  in  March,  1409,  the 
council  met  at  Pisa. 

The  Council  of  Pisa,  if  we  regard  only  the  num- 
ber and  dignity  of  its  prelates  and  ambassadors, 
ranks  among  the  most  considerable  on  record. 
But  it  effected  none  of  the  objects  for  which  it 
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was  convened.  Whatever  good  intentions  existed 
in  the  assembly  were  frustrated  by  the  intrigues  of 
the  higlier  clergy,  those  in  particular  of  Italy, 
among  whom  the  legate  of  Bologna,  Cardinal 
Cossa,  a  man  whose  priestly  ambition  was  his  most 
pardonable  vice,  took  the  lead.  It  indeed  pro- 
nounced a  sentence  of  deposition  against  Peter  de 
Lune  and  Angelo  Corario,  and  it  elected  a  new 
pope,  Alexander  V.  But  its  labours  for  the  refor- 
mation of  the  Church  were  confined  to  certain  pro- 
mises of  Alexander's,  which,  as  usual,  were  never 
fulfilled,  though  made  and  reiterated  on  oath,  and 
its  authority  was  spurned  by  the  anti-popes.  They 
answered  its  excommunications  by  mimic  thunders 
from  Rimini  and  the  Pyrenees,  created  other  car- 
dinals in  the  room  of  those  who  in  the  council  sat 
in  judgment  upon  them,  summoned  councils  of 
their  own,  and  continued  as  before  to  oppress  with 
their  exactions  the  narrow  territories  over  which 
they  were  respectively  acknowledged.  The  Council 
of  Pisa,  in  short,  found  the  Church  intolerably  tor- 
mented with  two  heads,  and  left  it  proportionately 
worse  vexed  with  three. 

Within  less  than  a  year  Alexander  V.  died. 
The  election  of  this  feeble  pope,  but  charitable  and 
accomplished  man,  was  the  work  of  Cossa;  that 
crafty  and  unscrupulous  prelate  judging  him  just 
fit  to  occupy  the  chair  of  St.  Peter,  till  he  could 
make  sure  of  his  own.  Instead  of  proceeding  to 
Rome  after  his  election,  Alexander  with  his  train 
of  cardinals  was  persuaded  to  accompany  Cossa  to 
Bologna,  where  the  latter  ruled  in  the  capacity  of 
legate,  but  with  the  fury  of  a  tyrant.  Here  Cossa 
lost  no  opportunity  of  paving  his  way  to  the  ponti- 
ficate, the  professed  object  of  his  early  ambition, 
B  2 
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by  bribery,  if  by  no  worse  means ;  it  is  even  said  by 
murder,  a  crime  not  too  great  to  be  imagined,  in 
the  plenitude  of  his  power  and  daring,  by  the  man 
who  is  confidently  reported  to  have  begun  a  career 
of  prodigious  wickedness  by  the  practice  of  piracy 
in  his  youth.  It  is  at  least  certain  that  he  was 
accused  in  the  Council  of  Constance  of  hastening 
the  vacancy  which  so  soon  occurred  by  means  of 
poison.  Be  this  however  as  it  may,  his  own  imme- 
diate intrigues  being  seconded — a  sort  of  advocacy 
not  easy  to  resist — by  a  powerful  prince,  then  at 
hand  with  an  army,  Cardinal  Cossa  was  raised  to 
the  apostohcal  seat  in  March,  1410.  The  enthro- 
nization  of  this  profligate  pope,  as  John  XXIII., 
was  celebrated  with  peculiar  splendour  and  solem- 
nity. 

Within  a  week  of  Cossa's  election,  the  imperial 
dignity  was  conferred  on  Sigismund,  king  of  Hun- 
gary. Towards  the  choice  of  this  potentate  the 
new  pope  found  himself  interested  to  contribute 
his  influence  with  the  electors ;  he  received  in  re- 
turn the  obedience  of  the  German  states,  which 
was  followed  by  that  of  nearly  all  Europe. 

An  important  step  was  thus  made  towards  the 
accomplishment  of  the  work  which  the  Council  of 
Pisa  had  left  undone.  Sigisnmnd,  both  by  his 
personal  sentiments  and  the  interest  of  his  dis- 
tracted territories,  was  zealous  for  the  Church's 
reunion,  and  to  some  extent  for  its  reform.  The 
pains  he  had  already  bestowed  upon  that  engrossing 
subject,  and  the  energy  with  which  he  was  disposed 
to  pursue  it,  were  indeed  his  ostensible  motives  for 
desiring  an  elevation,  which,  while  it  enlarged  his 
authority,  could  add  nothing  to  the  tranquillity  of 
a  life   of   troubles.      On  the  other  hand,   John 
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XXIIL,  however  little  inclined  to  desire  a  refor- 
mation, longed  for  that  undisturbed  possession  of 
his  dignity  which  could  be  had  only  by  the  extinc- 
tion of  the  schism  ;  while  the  example  of  Pisa  held 
out  a  hope  that  a  like  synod,  under  his  own  presi- 
dency, might  effectually  accomplish  that  object, 
and  then  be  dissolved,  or  submit  to  become  the 
tool  of  his  own  purposes.  The  two  great  poten- 
tates had  therefore  little  difficulty  in  agreeing  to 
convoke  another  general  council.  To  fix  the 
place  of  meeting  was  not  so  easy.  His  own  city  of 
Constance  was  proposed  by  Sigismund,  as  central 
and  easily  accessible^ ;  a  place,  besides,  of  happy 
augury,  it  having  been  the  seat  in  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury of  a  synod  remembered  for  its  useful  enact- 
ments. The  pope's  interest  and  convenience  pointed 
to  some  cisalpine  city ;  but  his  own  craftiness  be- 
trayed him  into  a  consent,  which  in  spite  of  omi- 
nous warnings  he  dared  not  afterwards  revoke*. 
Soon  the  emperor's  decree  and  the  pope's  bull, 
embassies  imperial  and  pontifical,  with  other  so- 
lemn forms  of  intelligence  and  invitation,  sum- 
moned the  princes,  prelates,  and  dignitaries  of  the 
Christian  world,  secular  and  ecclesiastical,  to  appear 
at  the  council  of  all  nations,  to  be  opened  at  Con- 
stance on  All  Saints'  Day,  the  1st  of  November,  in 
the  following  year,  1414. 

3  Constance,  though  a  free  town,  was  devoted  to  the  emperor. 

*  At  one  of  the  interviews  for  the  settlement  of  this  prelimi- 
nary, Sigismund,  to  whom  the  pope's  manner  of  life  was  well 
known,  and  whose  thoughts  were  dwelling  no  less  earnestly  than 
the  pope's  on  the  objects  to  which  he -designed  to  lead  the 
council,  after  reminding  him  that  the  purpose  of  the  assembly 
would  be  "  to  reform  the  Church  in  its  head  and  in  its  members," 
besought  him  to  prepare  for  it  by  his  own  amendment ;  a  hint 
which  John  unwisely  neglected. 
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CHAPTER  11. 

BOHEMIA  PREPARED  FOR  REFORM. — EARLY  LIFE  OF  HUSS. — HIS 
POPULARITY. — CAUSES  OF  THE  ENMITY  CONCEIVED  AGAINST 
HIM  BY  THE  ECCLESIASTICS. — JEROME  OF  PRAGUE. — HUSS 
RETIRES    FROM     PRAGUE. — IS    CITED     BEFORE    THE    COURT    OF 

ROME.  —  DISORDERS     AND    EXECUTIONS     IN    PRAGUE. HUSS    IS 

EXCOMMUNICATED. — AGAIN  RETIRES. — IS  SUMMONED  TO  THE 
COUNCIL. — HIS  ARRIVAL  AT  CONSTANCE  PRECEDED  BY  THAT 
OF    THE    POPE. — HE    IS    IMPRISONED. 

Men  are  so  slow  to  perceive  any  thing  wrong  in 
what  is  habitual,  that  a  conviction  of  the  need  of 
public  reform,  whether  in  morals  and  religion,  or  in 
the  government  of  states,  must  always  be  of  gradual 
growth.  The  world,  nevertheless,  spell-bound  as 
it  was  by  "the  witcheries  of  Rome,"  was  not  so 
besotted,  but  that  in  earlier  times  than  those  of 
Luther,  or  even  of  our  own  Wicliffe,  both  the 
word  Reformation,  and  a  call  for  the  thing,  were 
familiar  in  men's  mouths.  Through  a  great  part 
of  the  fourteenth  century,  it  had  been  rising  into  a 
popular  demand.  In  every  European  country,  men 
of  thought  and  information  had  shown,  in  writings 
eagerly  read,  both  the  want  of  it,  and  its  feasibility. 
The  subject  had  exhausted  the  resources  of  elo- 
quence ;  indignant  denunciation,  earnest  persua- 
sion, satirical  invective,  had  all  been  employed. 
The  tyranny  of  popes,  the  avarice  and  luxury  of 
prelates,  the  ignorance  and  depravity  of  the  inferior 
orders  of  ecclesiastics,  have  never  been  painted  in 
stronger  colours  by  Protestant  writers,  in  all  the 
light  and  security  of  later  times,   than  by  such 
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men  as  Aretin  and  Poggio  Bracciolini  among  the 
laity,  Pileus  of  Genoa,  Zabarella  of  Florence, 
D'Ailly  of  Cambray,  Gerson  and  Clemangis,  heads 
of  the  university  of  Paris,  among  the  clergy,  of 
the  Church  of  Rome.  The  announcement  there- 
fore of  a  general  council,  legitimately  convoked,  for 
the  purpose  not  merely  of  healing  the  s6hism,  but 
also  of  remedying  other  deplorable  evils  in  her  con- 
dition, was  joyfully  received  throughout  Europe. 

But  no  where  was  a  livelier  interest  awakened 
than  in  the  little,  but  haughty  kingdom  of  Bohemia. 
The  Bohemians,  a  brave  and  independent  people, 
were  converted  by  Greek  missionaries.  They,  con- 
sequently, adopted  the  ritual  of  the  Greek  Church, . 
translated  into  their  vernacular  tongue  ;  and  they 
continued  in  the  undisturbed  use  of  it  as  long  as 
Bohemia  remained  free  from  foreign  interference. 
At  length  the  popes  insisted,  amid  the  disgust  and 
opposition  of  the  people,  on  the  introduction  of  the 
Latin  service.  The  Bohemians,  however,  had  never 
wholly  conformed  to  the  Komish  customs.  The 
denial  of  the  cup  in  the  Eucharist  to  the  laity, 
the  chief  subject  of  complaint  till  the  nation  was 
driven  to  frenzy  by  the  tragedy  of  Constance,  dates 
only  from  the  establishment  of  the  university  of 
Prague,  in  the  year  1347;  when  certain  theolo- 
gians, invited  from  Italy,  France,  and  Germany, 
by  its  founder,  the  Emperor  Charles  IV.,  brought 
in,  among  other  novel  practices,  this  innovation. 
Bohemia  was,  therefore,  not  likely  to  be  the  last 
of  the  European  states  to  join  in  the  general  call 
for  reformation.  Its  desire  of  even  something 
more  than  the  recovery  of  its  suppressed  religious 
privileges  was  kept  alive  by  the  presence  of  the 
Waldenses,  considerable   numbers   of  whom  had 
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found  a  refuge  from  their  persecutors  within  the 
circuit  of  its  mountains.  Nor  were  there  wanting, 
among  the  native  Bohemians,  pious  and  learned 
men,  preachers  of  a  purer  doctrine,  and  examples  of 
a  holier  life,  than  the  generality  of  Romish  ecclesi- 
astics. Among  such  were  John  Milicius  or  Mihcz, 
and  Conrad  Stickna,  forerunners,  by  many  years, 
of  Huss ;  such  too  was  Matthias  Janaw,  his  imme- 
diate precursor,  and,  for  a  time,  his  contemporary. 
In  whatever  land  we  sojourn,  if  we  inquire  for 
the  birth-places  of  its  men  of  large  moral  influence 
on  posterity,  we  are  directed  more  often  to  the 
obscure  hamlet  or  solitary  cottage  than  to  the 
palaces  of  the  great  and  the  mansions  of  the  wealthy. 
The  name  of  John  Huss  \ — a  name  humble  in  its 
origin,  mean  in  its  etymology,  but  how  much  higher 
in  historical  significance  than  any  other  his  country 
has  given  to  history  ! — is  derived,  after  the  custom 
of  professors  and  men  of  learning  in  his  time,  from 
the  place  of  his  birth.  He  was  born  at  Huss,  or 
Hussinecz,  a  Bohemian  village  on  the  confines  of 
Bavaria,  on  the  6th  of  July,  1373.  His  parents, 
though  of  humble  condition,  were  enlightened 
enough  to  avail  themselves  of  every  means  of  pro- 

1  Or,  de  Huss:  Hussius,  in  the  Latin  writers  of  his  time.  The 
word  "  huss  "  signifies,  in  the  Bohemian  language,  a  goose  ;  a  fact 
often  alluded  to  by  Huss's  contemporaries,  and  by  historians  since, 
sometimes  by  way  of  contempt,  oftener  for  the  quibble's  sake. 
He  himself  has  applied  the  allusion  with  eloquent  pathos.  In  a 
letter  written  in  the  immediate  prospect  of  his  terrible  death, 
while  consoling  himself  with  the  reflection  that  his  imperfect 
labours  in  the  cause  of  Gospel  truth  would  be  carried  on  more 
effectually  by  others  who  would  come  after  him,  he  says,  "  The 
goose  is  a  homely  bird,  of  small  capacity  for  flight.  But  other 
birds  will  follow,  who,  nourished  by  the  word  of  the  living  God, 
will  soar  on  stronger  wings  to  loftier  regions,  beyond  the  reach  of 
malice  and  persecution." 
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curing  for  their  son  the  advantages  of  learning. 
Doubtless,  he  was  one  of  those  children,  whom  not 
only  the  quick  eye  of  parental  love  perceives  to  be 
worthy  of  a  great  effort,  but  whose  promise  gathers 
friends  about  a  family^.  From  the  little  school 
of  Hussinecz  he  was  transferred,  by  the  kindness  of 
the  feudal  lord  of  the  place,  to  a  college  at  Pra- 
chaticz,  the  nearest  town.  His  instructors,  pleased 
with  the  gentleness,  docility,  and  steady  application 
of  the  lowly-born  youth,  procured  his  admission 
into  the  university  of  Prague,  then  flourishing  in 
extraordinary  vigour.  Here,  again,  the  same  inge- 
nuous qualities  gained  him  friends  ;  and  one  of  the 
professors  supplied  him  gratuitously  with  books, 
and  otherwise  assisted  him.  Concerning  this  part 
of  his  career,  we  only  find  it  recorded  further,  that 
his  manners  were  modest,  his  morals  pure  ;  and 
that  his  application  to  study  being  exemplary,  he 
passed  through  the  usual  exercises  with  more  than 
common  credit. 

In  the  year  1400  the  reputation  of  Huss  as  a 
scholar  and  divine  obtained  for  him  the  somewhat 
dangerous  honour  of  being  appointed  confessor  to 
the  queen  ^  It  was  in  the  same  year  he  began  to 
preach.      Some   pious   and   patriotic    inhabitants, 

2  Huss,  when  a  child,  delighted  in  reading  the  lives  of  the 
martyrs.  It  is  related  that  one  day,  after  poring  for  a  long  time 
over  the  life  of  St.  Lawrence,  he  thrust  his  finger  boldly  into  the 
fire  ;  then  turning,  with  his  eyes  full  of  tears,  to  his  mother,  he 
complained  bitterly,  not  of  the  pain,  but  of  being  unable  to  bear  it 
more  patiently :  a  remarkable  anticipation,  if  true.  Grace  and 
manhood  brought  him,  in  good  time,  the  fortitude  he  desired. 

3  His  predecessor,  John  of  Nepomuc,  a  popular  saint  and 
reputed  miracle-worker,  was  put  to  death  by  order  of  Wenceslaus 
for  refusing  to  betray  the  particulars  confided  to  him  in  the  royal 
confessional.  The  brutal  king  suspected  them  of  containing  re- 
flections on  his  own  gross  irregularities. 
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"  considering  that  among  all  the  places  for  divine 
worship  in  Prague,  there  was  not  one  where  there 
was  preaching"  (^.  e.  for  the  people),  had  founded 
a  chapel  in  that  city,  dedicated  to  St.  Matthias 
and  St.  Matthew,  with  a  sufficient  endowment  for 
the  support  of  two  clergymen  to  preach  in  the 
vernacular  tongue.  This  building,  known  by  the 
name  of  Bethlehem,  was  the  scene  of  Huss's  chief 
labours  and  popular  triumphs  as  a  preacher.  He 
now  rose  rapidly  in  public  estimation.  He  was 
made  dean  of  the  theological  faculty,  and  received 
other  tokens  of  the  regard  in  which  he  was  held  by 
his  university,  and  generally  by  those  in  authority 
in  Prague  ;  such  as  his  being  repeatedly  chosen  to 
preach  before  the  synods  and  convocations  of  the 
clergy.  But  dearer  to  him  than  these  honours 
was  the  thorough  hold  he  had  obtained  upon  the 
hearts  of  the  people.  Deeply  affected  by  the  ear- 
nest plain-speaking  of  his  discourses  from  the  pul- 
pit, they  were  no  less  charmed  with  the  unaffected 
sympathy  and  regard  shown  in  his  private  inter- 
course. 

The  divided  state  of  the  Church,  with  the  mis- 
chiefs it  caused,  above  all,  the  duplicity  and  secu- 
larity  of  the  anti-popes,  were  in  Bohemia,  more 
than  elsewhere,  the  common  subject  of  indignant 
discourse.  The  zealous  preacher,  neither  blind  to 
the  facts,  nor  insensible  of  the  iniquity  of  the  pre- 
valent corruption,  but  too  diffident  of  his  compara- 
tive youth  to  stand  forth  the  censurer  of  his 
fathers  in  age  and  authority,  his  brethren  in  the 
sacred  calling,  had  hitherto  confined  his  rebukes  to 
the  abundant  vices  of  the  laity.  The  time  was  now 
come  when  he  determined  to  deal  with  the  evil 
nearer  its  source,  by  reproving  the  more  scandalous 
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misdeeds  of  the  official   guardians  of  the   pubHc 
faith  and  morals. 

Huss  had  already  entered  on  this  new  and 
perilous  course,  when  the  writings  of  Wicliffe,  then 
creating  a  great  sensation  all  over  Europe,  came 
under  his  particular  notice.  Some  of  these  produc- 
tions had  been  brought  into  Bohemia,  about  the 
beginning  of  the  century,  by  a  gentleman  of  that 
country  who  had  studied  at  Oxford ;  others  were 
introduced  a  few  years  later  by  two  English  youths, 
sent  to  Prague  for  their  education*.  Huss,  at 
first,  pai'took  of  the  horror  with  which  the  clergy 
every  where  regarded  those  imperfect,  but  cou- 
rageous efforts  of  the  pioneer  of  reformation.  On 
becoming,  however,  better  acquainted  with  their 
contents,  he  admired  and  delighted  in  them.  He 
extolled  the  fearless  Englishman,  whose  writings 
he  from  that  time  employed  as  his   key   to   the 

*  A  recorded  freak  of  these  youths,  not  the  less  likely  to  be 
true  from  its  consistency  with  the  freedom  still  so  commonly  cha- 
racteristic of  our  countrymen  abroad,  is  said  to  have  stimulated 
the  progress  of  the  anti-papal  sentiment  in  Prague.  Having  ob- 
tained leave  to  adorn  the  entrance-hall  of  the  house  where  they 
lodged  with  paintings,  they  caused  to  be  represented  on  one  side 
Christ  entering  Jerusalem  seated  on  an  ass,  and  followed  by  a 
multitude  on  foot;  on  tlie  opposite  side  the  pope,  riding  a  mag- 
nificent horse  superbly  caparisoned,  preceded  by  a  military  guard, 
with  trumpets,  cymbals,  and  various  other  instruments  of  music, 
and  by  tlie  college  of  cardinals,  also  splendidly  mounted  and 
habited.  This  device  is  said  to  have  so  pleased  Huss,  that  he 
applauded  it  in  his  public  discourses.  In  consequence,  every  body 
in  Prague  went  to  see  it :  some  admiring,  others,  of  course,  con- 
demning it.  The  same  students,  likewise,  proposed  for  public 
discussion  some  of  the  most  dangerous  anti-papal  propositions  of 
their  countryman  Wicliffe.  For  this  they  were  cited  before  the 
rector,  and  severely  reprimanded.  They  produced  in  their  justifi- 
cation a  testimonial  from  Oxford  in  favour  of  Wicliffe.  It  is  said 
that  the  perusal  of  this  attestation,  whether  genuine,  as  Huss  be- 
lieved, or  not,  had  its  effect  in  determining  his  subsequent  conduct. 
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Scriptures,  and  the  terror  inspired  by  whose  name 
proved,  more  than  any  thing  else,  fatal  to  him. 
Some  of  the  imported  treatises  he  translated  into 
the  Bohemian  tongue,  and  distributed  copies  of 
them.  He  expressed  his  admiration  of  the  author 
and  his  works,  in  his  sermons  at  Bethlehem :  when 
he  himself,  he  said,  departed  this  life,  his  desire 
would  be  to  go  to  that  heavenly  place,  whither  he 
was  well  assured  holy  John  Wicliffe  was  gone  before. 

It  was  about  the  year  1408  that,  in  imitation  of 
the  rector  of  Lutterworth,  Huss  dismissed  all  reserve 
on  the  dangerous  topic  of  clerical  depravity,  in- 
veighing, in  unmeasured  and  bitter  terms,  against 
the  rival  popes,  the  cardinals,  prelates,  and  monks ; 
and  holding  up  to  popular  scorn  their  avarice  and 
ambition,  their  pride,  their  debauchery,  and  their 
ignorance.  Such  a  course,  affecting  the  interests 
as  well  as  the  credit  of  the  most  powerful  body  in 
the  kingdom,  it  is  manifest  he  could  not  pursue 
without  raising  about  him  a  swarm  of  enemies. 
Circumstances,  unconnected  with  his  preaching 
and  its  effects,  likewise  added  to  their  number  and 
their  animosity. 

The  dominion  of  the  schoolmen  in  all  the  Euro- 
pean seats  of  learning,  though  secretly  beginning  to 
be  undermined,  was  now  at  its  height.  In  the 
university  of  Prague,  as  elsewhere,  the  doctors  were 
divided  into  two  parties,  each  animated  against  the 
other  with  furious  hostility.  In  these  disputes  the 
foreign  teachers  at  Prague  sided  with  the  Nominal- 
ists, while  Huss,  with  the  Bohemian  professors  and 
students,  was  on  the  side  of  the  Realists ' ;   and  he 

^  These  names  refer  to  the  respective  opinions  of  the  two  par- 
ties concerning  "  universals,"  or  "  universal  ideas,"  the  great 
subject  of  the  eager  logomachies  of  the  middle  ages.     The  Nomi- 
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warmly  (for  moderation  was  unknown  in  the  dis- 
putes of  the  schoolmen)  returned  the  hatred  he 
experienced  from  their  enemies.  A  more  serious 
cause  of  offence  had  likewise  its  rise  in  the  univer- 
sity. The  imperial  founder  of  that  institution 
designed  it  for  two  collective  nations,  viz.  Bohemia 
(including  also  Hungary,  Moravia,  and  Slavonia), 
and  Bavaria,  Poland,  and  Saxony,  under  the  one 
name  of  the  German  nation.  The  statutes  of  the 
university,  modelled  upon  those  of  Paris  and 
Bologna,  reserved  for  the  Bohemians  the  privilege 
of  three  votes,  to  one  of  foreigners,  in  the  academic 
deliberations ;  but  the  Germans,  having  greatly  the 
superiority  of  numbers,  practically  set  this  distinc- 
tion aside,  and  had  appropriated  more  than  an 
equality  of  votes.  Huss  demanded  justice  for  his 
countrymen;  and  by  his  vigour  and  perseverance 
in  carrying  the  cause  through  the  royal  court, 
obtained  it.  This  triumph,  however,  caused  so 
much  exasperation  in  its  progress,  that  lives  were 
sacrificed  in  the  mutual  quarrels  of  the  parties; 
and  at  its  completion  the  Germans  in  a  body, 
including  the  rector,  John  Hoffman,  after  commit- 
ting several  acts  of  violence,  abandoned  the  univer- 
sity. This  result  filled  all  Germany  with  Huss's 
personal  enemies.  It  was  likewise  such  a  blow  to 
the  flourishing  foundation  of  Charles  IV.,  as  brought 
down  obloquy  upon  the  reformer  from  all  persons 

nalists  maintained  that  such  ideas  exist  only  in  terms,  or  words ; 
the  Realists,  that  they  have  a  substantial  existence.  The  former 
reckoned  Aristotle  their  master,  and  numbered  among  their  most 
eminent  champions  Roscellinus  and  Abelard ;  the  latter  were 
Platonists,  and  followed  Johannes  Erigena  as  their  more  modern 
leader.  These  controversies  originated  in  the  eleventh  century. 
The  Nominalists  boasted,  after  the  execution  of  Huss,  that  they 
had  been  the  means  of  destroying  him. 
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Scriptures,  and  the  terror  inspired  by  whose  name 
proved,  more  than  any  thing  else,  fatal  to  him. 
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warmly  (for  moderation  was  unknown  in  the  dis- 
putes of  the  schoolmen)  returned  the  hatred  he 
experienced  from  their  enemies.  A  more  serious 
cause  of  offence  had  Hkewise  its  rise  in  the  univer- 
sity. The  imperial  founder  of  that  institution 
designed  it  for  two  collective  nations,  viz.  Bohemia 
(including  also  Hungary,  Moravia,  and  Slavonia), 
and  Bavaria,  Poland,  and  Saxony,  under  the  one 
name  of  the  German  nation.  The  statutes  of  the 
university,  modelled  upon  those  of  Paris  and 
Bologna,  reserved  for  the  Bohemians  the  privilege 
of  three  votes,  to  one  of  foreigners,  in  the  academic 
deliberations ;  but  the  Germans,  having  greatly  the 
superiority  of  numbers,  practically  set  this  distinc- 
tion aside,  and  had  appropriated  more  than  an 
equality  of  votes.  Huss  demanded  justice  for  his 
countrymen;  and  by  his  vigour  and  perseverance 
in  carrying  the  cause  through  the  royal  court, 
obtained  it.  This  triumph,  however,  caused  so 
much  exasperation  in  its  progress,  that  lives  were 
sacrificed  in  the  mutual  quarrels  of  the  parties; 
and  at  its  completion  the  Germans  in  a  body, 
including  the  rector,  John  Hoffman,  after  commit- 
ting several  acts  of  violence,  abandoned  the  univer- 
sity. This  result  filled  all  Germany  with  Huss's 
personal  enemies.  It  was  likewise  such  a  blow  to 
the  flourishing  foundation  of  Charles  IV.,  as  brought 
down  obloquy  upon  the  reformer  from  all  persons 

nalists  maintained  that  such  ideas  exist  only  in  terms,  or  words ; 
the  Realists,  that  they  have  a  substantial  existence.  The  former 
reckoned  Aristotle  their  master,  and  numbered  among  their  most 
eminent  champions  Roscellinus  and  Abelard ;  the  latter  were 
Platonists,  and  followed  Johannes  Erigena  as  their  more  modern 
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interested  in  its  prosperity ;  for  the  seceders  are  said 
to  have  been  numerous  enough  to  found  for  them- 
selves the  university  of  Leipzig,  besides  sending  off 
detachments  to  Erfurt,  Ingolstadt,  and  other  towns^. 
Still  a  sufficient  number  of  the  Germans  remained, 
particularly  in  the  senate,  to  be  thorns  in  the  side, 
and  ultimately  torches  to  the  death-fire  of  Huss. 
But  as  the  reformer  had  the  countenance  of  the 
court,  and  the  support  of  the  liberal  members  of 
the  university,  he  in  the  same  year  (1409)  was 
elected  to  the  office  of  rector ;  and  he  now  spoke 
and  acted  with  greater  freedom  for  the  cause  he 
had  espoused,  in  proportion  to  his  greater  au- 
thority. 

Long  ere  this  time  the  zeal,  the  capacity,  and 
the  courage  of  John  Huss  had  gathered  round  him 
the  choice  of  the  Bohemian  youth ;  foremost  among 
whom  was  that  Jerome  of  Prague  (there  was  also 
another  divine  of  the  same  name)  who  is  for  ever 
joined  with  him  in  the  admiration  and  pity  of  man- 
kind. Like  Luther  and  Melancthon,  a  century 
later,  though  for  other  reasons,  the  two  were  admi- 
rably suited,  by  their  aptness  to  imbibe,  actuate, 
and  enforce  the  same  truths,  in  a  marked  diversity 
of  character,  to  co-operate  in  the  great  work  they 
had  taken  in  hand.  In  Huss  was  the  graver  and 
more  authoritative  intellect ;  in  Jerome,  greater 
fire  and  eloquence — perhaps,  profounder  erudition: 
both,  the  one  in  the  academy,  the  other  mainly 
among  the  people,  labouring  to  the  same  end,  and 

°  It  is  affirmed  that  more  than  30,000  Germans  left  Prague  in 
one  week,  a  statement  at  wliich  even  credulity  might  pause  ;  but 
when  divested  of  its  probable  exaggeration,  it  may  well  astonish 
those  who  regard  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries  as  periods 
of  mental  darkness  and  torpor. 
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with  the  like  applause.  While  Huss  had  been 
at  once  widening  and  consoHdating  his  influence  at 
home,  Jerome,  by  his  advice,  had  enlarged  his  ex- 
perience by  visits  to  foreign  countries.  He  passed 
some  time  with  profit  and  honour  at  Heidelberg, 
Cologne,  Paris,  and,  probably,  Oxford.  On  his 
return  the  king  of  Poland  employed  him  to  draw 
up  a  body  of  statutes  for  the  university  of  Cracow. 
He  was  invited  into  Hungary  by  Sigismund,  before 
whom  he  preached  with  so  much  boldness  the 
doctrines  ascribed  to  Wicliffe,  that  the  sovereign's 
interference  with  some  difficulty  rescued  him  from 
the  persecution  of  the  monks.  In  Austria,  whither 
he  next  proceeded,  he  did  not  so  easily  escape :  the 
same  enemies  succeeded  in  procuring  his  imprison- 
ment at  Vienna ;  but  being  claimed  by  his  univer- 
sity, he  now  returned  to  Prague  to  assist  his  friend 
and  master  in  the  liberation  of  his  country  from 
papal  thraldom. 

For  some  time  Sbynko,  archbishop  of  Prague, 
seems  to  have  paid  little  regard  to  the  complaints 
of  the  monks  and  other  ecclesiastics  against  Huss. 
When,  in  1408,  yielding  to  their  importunity,  he 
assembled  a  synod  for  the  purpose  of  searching  out 
and  punishing  heretics, — by  whom  were  meant 
Huss  and  the  preachers  associated  with  him, — his 
report  was,  that  no  heretics  existed  in  Bohemia. 
But  so  much  forbearance  was  not  to  continue. 
Nearly  the  whole  of  Europe  having  withdrawn 
obedience  from  the  anti-popes  to  embrace  the 
neutrality,  Huss  exhorted  his  countrymen  also  to 
abandon  Gregory,  whom  Bohemia  had  hitherto 
acknowledged,  and  join  the  college  of  cardinals  in 
their  demand  for  a  general  council.  By  the  force 
of  his  arguments,  and  the  influence  of  his  character, 
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he  succeeded  with  the  university.  But  the  arch- 
bishop and  his  clergy,  persisting  in  their  adhesion 
to  the  ItaHan,  were  incensed  against  both,  especially 
against  Huss.  The  ears  of  the  prelate  were  now 
freely  open  to  the  reports  of  Huss\s  accusers.  He 
summoned  the  reformer  before  him,  and  required 
him  both  to  desist  from  the  use  of  insulting  language 
towards  the  holy  father,  and  to  be  silent  on  the 
heretical  opinions  of  Wichffe.  Huss  answered 
submissively,  but  in  language  which  left  him  free  to 
pursue  his  course  with  more  determination  than 
ever. 

The  pope  (Alexander  V.)  was  now  persuaded  to 
interfere  for  the  purpose  of  arresting  the  progress 
of  the  "new  opinions."  Alleging  the  reception  of 
a  bull  to  that  effect  from  the  pontiff,  Sbynko 
required  all  persons  within  his  diocese,  who  were 
possessed  of  any  copies  of  Wicliffe's  works,  to 
surrender  them  in  order  to  their  being  burned. 
Many,  though  with  reluctance,  obeyed  ;  but  the 
king  and  the  nobility,  having  ascertained  that  the 
bull  said  nothing  of  burning,  but  merely  authorized 
the  archbishop  to  "  take  the  books  out  of  the  hands 
of  the  people,"  refused  obedience.  Sbynko  was 
proceeding,  nevertheless,  to  consummate  the  pro- 
posed sacrifice,  when  Wenceslaus,  upon  the  petitions 
of  the  clergy  and  university,  interfered.  The 
execution  was  in  consequence  suspended ;  but 
shortly  afterwards,  Sbynko,  having  assembled  some 
of  the  bigoted  clergy  to  countenance  his  proceedings, 
and  introduced  a  guard  of  soldiers  to  prevent  inter- 
ruption, committed  the  surrendered  volumes  to  the 
flames  in  his  own  palace.  Together  with  Wicliffe's, 
some  writings  of  Huss's,  of  Jerome's,  and  of  their 
predecessors  Janaw  and  Milicz,  are  said  to  have 
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been  likewise  consumed.  The  ancient  historian  of 
Bohemia  relates,  with  ill-directed  indignation,  as  a 
proof  into  what  estimation  the  labours  of  Huss  and 
his  disciples  had  raised  Wicliffe's  name,  that  the 
greater  part  of  these  manuscripts  were  remarkable 
for  the  beauty  of  the' writing,  and  the  costliness  of 
their  ornamental  bindings.  The  people  of  Bohemia 
had  taste  and  piety  enough  to  resent  the  arch- 
bishop's conduct  for  a  better  reason.  An  indignant 
outcry  against  his  act  of  vandalism,  in  which  the 
voices  of  the  sovereign  and  the  nobles  were  among 
the  loudest,  rang  through  the  land. 

On  the  Sunday  following,  Huss  made  it  the 
ground  of  a  violent  attack  upon  the  archbishop,  in 
his  pulpit  at  Bethlehem.  He  showed  the  folly  and 
barbarism  of  such  a  sacrifice  to  ignorance  and 
bigotry  :  he  pointed  out  to  his  eager  audience  its 
illegality ;  such  an  act  being  a  violation  of  the  pri- 
vileges of  the  university.  The  archbishop  vindi- 
cated his  authority  by  forbidding  the  masters  of  the 
university  to  officiate  in  the  churches  and  chapels. 

Huss,  against  whom  chiefly  this  order  was 
directed,  withdrew  to  the  place  of  his  birth ;  not 
from  fear  to  bear  witness  to  the  truth — for  which, 
he  truly  said,  he  was  ready  to  die, — but  in  the  hope 
of  allaying  the  storm,  and  to  avoid  bringing  perse- 
cution upon  his  associates  and  followers.  Under  the 
protection  of  Nicholas  de  Hussinecz,  he  preached  in 
that  and  the  neighbouring  places  to  crowds  of  en- 
thusiastic admirers.  The  leisure  and  comparative 
quiet  he  now  enjoyed  were  given  to  the  composition 
of  several  treatises,  mostly  controversial,  or  letters 
of  affectionate  exhortation  to  his  absent  flock.  But 
his  absence  did  not  restore  tranquillity  to  the  capital : 
it  rather  inflamed  still  more  the  quarrels  of  the 
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mutually  opposed  parties ;  the  one  making  it  an 
occasion  of  insolent  triumph,  the  other  resenting 
it  as  a  public  misfortune  and  injustice. 

On  both  sides,  an  appeal  was  made  to  the  pope : 
by  Huss  against  the  illegal  acts,  as  he  deemed  them, 
of  his  diocesan ;  by  Sbynko,  for  the  support  and 
protection  which  were  refused  him  by  Wenceslaus. 
These  appeals  were  made,  in  the  first  instance,  to 
Alexander  V.,  and  again,  after  the  decease  of  that 
pontiff,  to  his  successor  John  XXIII.  King  Wen- 
ceslaus at  length  exerted  himself  to  effect  a  recon- 
ciliation between  the  prelate  and  the  reformer. 
To  what  a  length  religious  disputes  had  now  pro- 
ceeded in  Bohemia,  and  how  important  was  become 
the  persecuted  champion  of  the  Gospel,  are  facts 
strikingly  shown  in  the  measures  adopted  for  this 
purpose.  The  reconciliation  took  place  in  a  synod 
specially  convoked,  and  was  ratified  by  a  formal 
treaty,  to  which  the  names  of  the  patriarch  of 
Antioch,  of  the  bishop  of  Olmutz,  of  the  elector 
Frederick  of  Saxony,  of  the  ambassador  of  Sigis- 
mund,  of  the  heads  of  the  University,  of  many 
barons  and  gentlemen  of  Bohemia,  with  the  consuls 
and  citizens  of  Prague,  were  appended.  The  arch- 
bishop publicly  declared  Huss  innocent  of  the  charge 
of  heresy ;  and  by  the  king's  direction  repeated  the 
same  in  a  letter  to  the  pope.  Either,  however, 
Sbynko's  communication  was  purposely  worded  to 
intimate  enforced  simulation,  or  the  court  of  Rome 
gave  ear  to  the  other,  and  less  placable  enemies  of 
the  reformer ;  for  the  pontiff  and  cardinals  were  im- 
pressed with  a  belief,  that  the  dreaded  errors  of 
Wicliffe  had  profoundly  infected  Bohemia,  and  that 
Huss  was  the  author  of  all  the  troubles  which  agi- 
tated that  kingdom.     He  directed  Cardinal  Colonna 
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to  institute  an  inquiry ;  and  the  zealous  cardinal 
cited  Huss  to  appear  without  delay,  at  Bologna,  to 
answer  in  person  to  the  charges  laid  against  him. 
The  reformer,  in  a  letter  to  the  pope  and  cardinals, 
represented  that  he  could  not  travel  into  Italy 
without  manifest  danger  to  his  life,  on  account  of 
the  enemies  he  had  in  Germany  ;  urging,  on  that 
ground,  his  canonical  right  to  exemption.  Upon 
this,  the  pope  granted  a  dispensation ;  but  Colonna, 
determined  that  his  own  act,  in  forwarding  the 
citation,  should  not  be  made  void,  suppressed  the  dis- 
pensation, and  sent  a  more  peremptory  summons. 

The  danger  of  compliance  appeared  so  formidable 
to  the  king  and  queen,  the  nobility  and  university, 
that  they  unitedly  petitioned  the  pope  to  allow  the 
accused  to  appear  by  proxy.  They  urged,  that 
besides  the  danger  from  the  mahce  and  violence  of 
his  enemies,  the  summons  was  issued  on  false  in- 
formation ;  John  Huss  being  in  truth  an  innocent 
and  worthy  person.  To  this  prayer  the  archbishop 
himself  joined  his  attestation,  that  Bohemia  was 
free  from  all  taint  of  heresy ;  and  that  as  to  the 
disputes  between  Huss  and  his  superiors,  they  had 
been  set  at  rest  by  the  intervention  of  the  king. 
With  the  Bohemian  embassy  Huss  also  sent  his 
own  personal  advocates:  neither  were  regarded. 
Colonna,  without  even  hearing  his  vindication,  ful- 
minated against  the  upright,  but  too  plain-spoken 
churchman,  a  sentence  of  excommunication.  Sbynko, 
old  and  infirm,  unable  to  brook  the  storm  of  dis- 
pleasure which  now  burst  upon  him,  as  chief  repre- 
sentative of  the  Church  of  Rome  in  Bohemia,  re- 
tired to  Hungary;  and,  while  supphcating  advice 
or  assistance  from  Sigismund  (the  Protector,  as  he 
styled  himself,  of  the  Bohemian  kingdom),  there  died. 
c  2 
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It  has  been  already  remarked,  that  the  ambitious 
intrigues  of  Balthasar  Oossa  to  ascend  the  pontifical 
throne  were  supported  by  a  prince  at  the  head  of  an 
army.  This  was  Louis,  duke  of  Anjou.  He  disputed 
the  crown  of  Naples,  the  gift  of  its  late  Queen 
Joanna  to  his  father,  with  Ladislaus,  son  of  Charles 
of  Durazzo.  In  this  war  Ladiwslaus  invaded  the  States 
of  the  Church,  took  and  pillaged  Rome,  and  forced 
the  pope  to  flee  to  Bologna.  To  avenge  this  out- 
rage, and  the  allegations  brought  in  excuse  of  it, 
relative  to  the  crimes  of  the  pope,  his  holiness 
appealed  to  Christendom  for  aid.  Bohemia  was 
not  forgotten  among  the  nations  to  which  on  this 
occasion  John  XXIII.  dispatched  his  bull,  offering 
plenary  indulgence — i.  e.  full  remission  of  sins, — to 
all  persons  who  should  either  use  their  swords,  or 
sacrifice  their  money,  in  his  quarrel. 

It  was  the  year  1412.  Huss  had  lately  returned 
to  Prague,  nothing  subdued  by  his  reflections  in 
retirement,  or  by  the  excommunication  he  was 
lying  under.  His  patriotic,  as  well  as  his  religious 
zeal  flamed  out  at  once  against  this  fresh  instance 
of  papal  presumption.  He  demonstrated  clearly, 
in  the  pulpit,  that  the  Bohemians  had  no  interest 
in  the  dispute  between  Ladislaus  and  John,  and 
that  forgiveness  of  sins  was  not  to  be  purchased  by 
means  either  of  steel,  or  silver  and  gold.  He  gave 
public  notice  that  he  would  maintain,  against  all 
opponents,  the  unlawfulness  of  a  crusade  against  a 
Christian  king.  The  disputation  was  attended  by 
multitudes  of  every  class.  The  friends  of  the  pope 
were  wordy  and  confident;  but  Gratian  and  the 
Decretals  must  have  given  way,  even  in  stronger 
hands,  to  Huss''s  honest  use  of  Scripture  and  the 
decrees  of  the  primitive  councils.     The  powerful 
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dialectics  of  his  master  were  followed  by  a  dis- 
course of  burning  eloquence  from  Jerome,  At 
length  the  rector  interfered,  and  put  an  end  to  a 
discussion  which  too  plainly  revealed  both  the 
strength  and  exasperation  of  the  mutually  opposed 
parties.  While  the  students,  never  weary  of  list- 
ening to  Jerome  of  Prague,  followed  him  from  the 
schools  to  a  place  more  suitable  for  popular  debate, 
the  townspeople  accompanied  their  champion  to 
his  house  with  exclamations  of  encouragement  and 
affection.  In  short,  the  attitude  of  all  parties  on 
this  day  plainly  spoke  of  fiercer  contests  to  come ; 
the  seeds  of  those  terrific  events,  which  not  long 
afterwards  desolated  Bohemia,  were  visibly  germi- 
nating. 

A  number  of  the  popular  party  now  agreed  in 
future  to  allow  no  one  to  be  heard  in  public  in 
favour  of  the  crusade.  The  conspirators  accordingly 
distributed  themselves,  the  next  Sunday,  in  those 
churches  and  monasteries  where  the  clergy  were 
known  to  be  eager  partisans  of  the  pope,  and 
furious  against  Huss.  Among  the  rest,  three 
young  men,  in  as  many  different  churches,  inter- 
rupted and  contradicted  the  officiating  priests. 
One  of  them,  a  student,  while  the  priest  was  ex- 
tolHng  the  virtues  of  the  papal  bull,  cried  aloud, 
''  If  the  pope  were  not  Antichrist,  he  would  never 
have  proclaimed  a  crusade  against  Christians."  All 
three  were  arrested.  When  the  facts  transpired, 
great  apprehensions  were  entertained  for  the  result, 
on  account  of  the  well-known  opinions  of  the  ma^ 
jority  of  the  magistrates.  The  penalty  of  death  too 
had  been  threatened  against  any  who  should  oppose 
the  sale  of  indulgences.  Huss,  informed  that  two  of 
the  prisoners  were  scholars,  and  all  of  them  hearers 
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of  his  own,  hastened  to  the  council-house,  where 
they  were  under  examination.  He  earnestly  en- 
treated their  judges  to  take  a  lenient  view  of  the 
offence;  the  prisoners,  he  said,  were  young  and 
thoughtless,  and  had  been  hurried  into  their  fault  by 
zeal  for  religion,  and  by  the  universal  excitement  on 
the  subject  of  indulgences.  His  mediation  was  un- 
courteously  received,  but  he  bore  without  reply  the 
taunts  of  the  senators,  content  with  their  assurance 
that  no  harm  was  intended  to  the  prisoners.  A 
crowd  of  students,  and  others,  many  of  them  armed, 
had  gathered  about  the  council-house,  angrily  de- 
manding the  release  of  their  friends.  Huss  re- 
ported to  them  the  promise  he  had  received,  and 
succeeded  in  persuading  them  to  disperse.  At 
night,  when  all  were  retired,  the  council  sent  for 
the  public  executioner,  and  the  prisoners  were 
beheaded.  The  appearance  of  blood  beneath  the 
gate  revealed  at  dawn  the  deed  done  within.  From 
all  quarters  the  infuriated  populace  rushed  to  the 
spot :  forcing  their  way  with  loud  threats  of  ven- 
geance into  the  hall,  they  found — not  those  on 
whom  they  intended  to  wreak  their  fury,  but  the 
bodies  of  the  victims.  Rage  now  changed  to 
tears  and  lamentations.  They  bore  off  the  bodies, 
and  carried  them,  covered  with  a  costly  pall, 
through  the  city,  while  a  thousand  voices  sang  the 
Martyrs'"  Hymn — "  Blessed  and  holy  are  they  that 
have  given  their  bodies  for  the  witness  of  Jesus 
and  the  word  of  God," — to  the  chapel  of  Beth- 
lehem, where  they  were  solemnly  interred. 

The  double  grief  experienced  by  Huss,  first,  at 
the  mournful  death  of  his  young  friends  ;  secondly, 
at  finding  himself  in  the  invidious  position  of  a 
popular  leader,  and  idol  of  a  frantic  mob,  did  not 
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deter  him  from  pursuing  the  course  his  conscience 
pointed  out.  In  his  sermons  on  the  following  Sun- 
day, he  mingled  lamentations  for  the  rash  act  that 
had  covered  the  city  with  mourning  with  praises 
of  those  young  martyrs  to  the  cause  of  the  Gospel. 
A  burning  zeal  now  took  entire  possession  of  his 
faculties.  He  opposed  the  crusade  with  all  his 
might,  and  denounced  the  whole  scheme  of  indul- 
gences (that  abuse  in  the  Church,  which,  a  century 
later,  roused  the  tremendous  indignation  of  Martin 
Luther),  as  an  impious  profanation  of  Gospel  grace. 
Summoned  once  more  to  Rome,  he  declared  that 
the  pope  had  no  right  to  cite  before  him  a  citizen 
of  Bohemia,  and  appealed  from  his  holiness  to  the 
expected  council.  He  inveighed  against  the  use  of 
images  and  auricular  confession ;  maintained  that  all 
priests,  the  pope  himself  included,  ought  to  be  poor 
men ;  and  that  canonical  hours,  enforced  abstinence, 
&c.,  are  human  inventions,  without  foundation  in 
the  Word  of  God.  In  short,  he  proclaimed  his  faith 
the  faith  of  WiclifFe  ;  and  recommended  the  study 
of  the  English  doctor's  writings  to  all  who  could 
procure  them. 

At  the  same  time  his  adversaries,  both  at  Prague 
and  in  the  papal  court,  grew  more  determined  and 
vindictive.  The  advocates  he  had  sent  to  Rome, 
after  having  for  nearly  two  years  in  vain  solicited 
to  be  heard,  were  ill  treated,  and  some  of  them 
shut  up  in  prison.  The  pope  solemnly  con- 
firmed the  sentence  of  excommunication  against 
him,  and  placed  the  city  of  Prague  under  an 
interdict  as  long  as  he  remained  in  it.  The 
time  was  not  yet  come  when  Bohemia  would 
dare  to  set  at  nought  such  an  order;  and  Huss, 
naturally  peaceful  and  unassuming,  was  not  the 
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man  willingly  to  deprive  his  fellow-citizens  of  the 
means  of  public  worship,  or  to  hasten  that  deadly 
strife  which,  intensely  as  he  deprecated  it,  he  now 
foresaw  must  shortly  come.  A  second  time  he 
voluntarily  embraced  the  peaceful  exile  offered  by 
the  scenes  of  his  childhood. 

At  Hussinecz,  he  again  divided  his  leisure  be- 
tween the  instruction  of  the  neighbouring  popula- 
tion, and  the  exercise  of  a  facile  and  learned,  though, 
when  urged  by  provocation,  a  somewhat  licentious 
pen.  No  less  than  eight  of  the  chief  zealots  of  the 
pope^s  party  at  Prague  had  put  forth  treatises  in 
support  of  the  bull  for  the  crusade.  Huss  wrote 
answers  to  all  the  eight  in  a  tone  sufficiently  offen- 
sive to  their  authors.  One  of  their  number  was 
Stephen  Paletz,  once  the  disciple  and  intimate 
friend  of  Huss,  but  recovered  to  the  adverse  party 
by  means  of  alternate  persecution  and  caresses, 
and,  for  an  earnest  of  more  considerable  rewards, 
made  dean  of  the  faculty :  the  inveterate  hatred 
now  conceived  by  this  man  against  his  former 
master,  proved  of  fatal  import  in  his  affairs. 

Matters  had,  however,  proceeded  too  far,  for  the 
absence  of  Huss  from  the  immediate  centre  of  dis- 
turbance to  have  the  effect  of  pacification.  It  had, 
in  fact,  by  increasing  alike  the  insolence  of  his  ad- 
versaries and  the  irritation  of  his  friends,  the 
directly  contrary  effect.  The  falsehoods  and 
calumnies,  resorted  to  for  the  purpose  of  black- 
ening his  reputation,  provoked  the  reformers  to  a 
more  strenuous  adherence ;  while  acts  of  violence 
against  the  priests  and  monks  afforded  the  partisans 
of  Rome  just  cause  of  indignant  complaint,  and 
some  excuse  for  retaliation.  The  pope  now  wrote 
a  strong  remonstrance  to  Wenceslaus.     The  irre- 
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solute  king,  though  no  friend  to  either  pope  or 
priest,  was  persuaded  to  issue  a  decree,  command- 
ing submission  to  the  pontiff,  and  forbidding  all  in- 
terference with  his  measures  against  Huss.  Yet, 
when  the  Hussites  answered  his  decree,  and  con- 
tinued to  declaim  as  loudly  as  ever  against  the  vices 
of  the  Komish  ecclesiastics,  he  so  far  countenanced 
them,  as  to  forbid  the  payment  of  tithes  to  priests 
of  immoral  lives. 

Huss  was  still  living  in  retirement  with  his  patron 
at  Hussinecz,  rather  than  be  the  occasion  of  closing 
a  single  church  against  his  fellow-citizens  at  Prague, 
when  the  time  approached  for  assembling  the 
Council  of  Constance.  The  first  professed  object 
of  the  council — viz.,  to  rjestore_peace  to  the  Church, 
was  well  understood  to  imply,  besides  the  closiijg  of 
the  schism,  the  extirpation  of  all  other  religious 
differences.  Twice  had  the  alarming  doctrines  of 
Wicliffe  been  solemnly  condemned,  by  the  procure- 
ment of  John  XXIII.;  once  in  the  Council  of  Pisa, 
and  again  in  the  Synod  of  Rome,  assembled  shortly 
after  his  election.  Huss  had,  consequently,  no 
cause  for  surprise,  when  his  intended  appeal  was 
anticipated  by  a  summons  to  appear  and  justify 
himself,  before  the  fathers  at  Constance,  from  a 
charge  of  heresy.  Supported  as  he  was  by  many 
of  the  nobles,  as  well  as  by  a  majority  of  the  people, 
he  might  have  resisted  ;  or,  like  Luther  at  Warten- 
berg,  have  lain  hid  in  some  secure  retreat  till  the , 
storm  had  blown  over.  But,  confident  in  the  righte- 
ousness of  his  cause,  he  at  once  returned  to  Prague, 
and  cheerfully  set  about  preparing  for  his  journey. 
A  provincial  synod  was  sitting  in  Prague,  under  the 
presidency  of  the  archbishop :  he  publicly  chal- 
lenged his  accusers  to  meet  him,  and  maintain, 
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before  it,  the  charges  they  had  advanced  against 
him.  The  capital  was  swarming  with  his  enemies ; 
yet  the  pale  excommunicate  cahnly  walked  its 
streets  without  injury  or  insult.  Did  they  already 
make  sure,  that  the  council  might  be  depended 
upon  for  effectually  dealing  with  him ;  or,  was  it 
that  "they  feared  the  multitude,  for  all  held 
John  as  a  prophet,"  and  knew  that  thousands,  who 
loved  him  for  his  affability  and  ready  sympathies, 
as  much  as  they  admired  his  earnest  eloquence, 
were  on  the  watch  for  his  safety  \ 

Whatever  were  the  thoughts  of  Huss's  enemies, 
his  friends  were  not  without  misgivings  for  his 
safety.  Archbishop  Conrad  presented  him  with  a 
testimonial  of  orthodoxy.  Nicholas,  bishop  of 
Nazareth,  inquisitor  of  the  kingdom,  declared,  in  a 
similar  document,  that  having  had  abundant  oppor- 
tunities of  becoming  acquainted  with  the  sentiments 
of  "  the  honourable  man,  master  John  Huss,  ba- 
chelor in  divinity,  he  had  always  found  him  faithful 
and  catholic  in  his  discourses,  conduct,  and  public 
acts  ;  never  having  remarked  in  him  any  thing  evil, 
perverse,  or  erroneous."  He  further  testified  that 
Huss  had  published,  in  the  most  effectual  manner, 
a  challenge  to  his  enemies  to  come  forward,  before 
his  departure,  and  confront  him  in  the  presence  of 
the  archbishop  and  clergy  of  Bohemia,  if,  as  was 
pretended,  they  had  any  thing  to  accuse  him  of; 
but  no  one  appeared.  The  summons  to  Huss  to 
appear  at  the  council  was  accompanied  by  a  letter 
from  Sigismund  to  Wenceslaus,  requiring  him  to 
provide  for  its  being  obeyed,  and  promising  perfect 
security  for  the  reformer.  Wenceslaus'  Queen 
Sophia  (who  was  full  of  anxiety  for  the  safety  of 
her  confessor),  and  the  Bohemian  states  assembled 
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in  diet,  not  satisfied  with  this  general  assurance, 
demanded  for  their  countrymen  the  emperor^s  safe- 
conduct.  'Huss  himself,  in  the  document  referred 
to  by  the  inquisitor,  which  was  affixed,  in  Latin 
German  and  Bohemian,  to  the  doors  of  all  the 
churches,  upon  the  gate  of  the  royal  palace, 
and  on  the  other  public  buildings,  notified  his 
intended  departure,  asserting  his  innocence,  and 
inviting  any  of  his  fellow-countrymen  who  chose, 
to  appear  at  Constance,  and  be  witnesses  either 
of  his  acquittal  or  his  condemnation.  He  was 
then  consigned  by  Wenceslaus  to  the  care  of  his 
destined  companions  and  protectors,  the  lords  of 
Chlum  and  Duba ;  and  on  the  11th  of  October, 
took  his  departure  from  Prague. 

The  journey  was  a  kind  of  triumph.  Not  only 
within  his  native  boundaries,  but  in  Germany,  the 
hostility  of  whose  people  he  had  reason  to  dread, 
the  reformer  was  welcomed  with  respect  and  sym- 
pathy. Bernau,  Neustadt,  Weiden,  Sulzbach, 
received  him  joyfully,  and  "  bade  him  God  speed." 
Notwithstanding  these  encouraging  circumstances, 
and  the  sustaining  conviction  of  his  innocence,  a 
presentiment  of  what  was  to  befall  him  distinctly 
appears  in  his  letters  to  his  friends.  He  knew  the 
number  and  unscrupulousness  of  the  enemies,  both 
clerical  and  secular,  he  was  likely  to  encounter  at 
Constance.  At  the  free  city  of  Nuremberg,  where 
his  reception  was  peculiarly  cheering  and  hospitable, 
he  was  met  by  the  lord  of  Latzemboch,  whom  the 
emperor  had  sent  from  Aix  with  the  imperial 
warrant  for  his  safety.  The  important  influence  of 
this  celebrated  document,  not  only  upon  the  fate  of 
Huss,  but  upon  the  fame  of  Sigismund  and  of  the 
council  itself,  entitles  it  to  insertion  in  this  place  : — 

"  Sigismund,  by  the  grace  of  God,  chosen  emperor 
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ance  not  contemptible  even  in  the  splendour-loving 
eyes  of  John  XXIII. 

The  morning  after  Huss*'s  arrival,  the  lords  of 
Chlum  and  Latzemboch  waited  on  the  pope,  to 
announce  his  presence  at  the  council,  in  obedience 
to  his  superiors.  John  received  the  Bohemians  and 
their  communication  graciously : — "  He  comes,  you 
say,  under  the  safe-conduct  of  the  emperor  T' 
"  The  document,  holy  father,*'  answered  Chlum,  "  is 
here ;  but  we  further  solicit  for  him  your  holiness's 
protection.  Can  he  remain  in  this  place  in  safety  V 
"  Had  John  Huss  killed  my  own  brother,"**  replied 
the  pope,  "no  harm  should,  with  my  consent,  be 
done  to  him  while  here  in  Constance."  Again  his 
holiness  inquired  about  the  safe-conduct,  and 
received  the  same  answer.  "  John  Huss,"  he 
continued,  "is  not  only  in  safety,  but  shall  have 
full  liberty  to  do  what  he  please  here,  with  one 
exception.  To  avoid  offence,  until  he  can  be 
relieved  from  his  excommunication,  I  require  hira 
to  abstain  from  preaching  and  from  appearing 
publicly  in  the  churches."  Accordingly,  Huss  kept 
himself  strictly  retired ;  conversing,  however,  freely 
with  his  friends,  and  with  all  comers,  and  daily 
performing  a  mass,  at  which  many  persons  com- 
municated, in  his  own  chamber. 

Among  those  who  flocked  to  the  great  rendezvous 
of  all  nations,  were,  towards  the  end  of  November, 
Stephen  Paletz,  already  mentioned  as  a  sworn 
enemy  of  Huss,  and  Michael  de  Caussis,  both 
doctors  in  theology  of  the  university  of  Prague. 
The  origin  of  Paletz'^s  enmity  has  been  described ; 
that  of  his  associate  seems  to  have  had  no  better 
excuse  than  servile  devotion  to  the  patrons  he  met 
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with  at  Kome,  after  abandoning  in  disgrace  his 
post  as  a  parish  priest  in  Prague '.  Others  were 
associated  with  them  in  their  plot ;  but  these  two, 
for  the  prominent  part  they  assumed,  may  be  called 
the  Anytus  and  Melitus  of  this  Christian  Socrates. 
They  came  to  Constance  expressly  in  the  character 
of  his  prosecutors.  The  objects  for  which  the 
Council  of  Constance  was  convened  were, — to 
procure  the  union  of  the  Church,  and  its  reformation 
in  the  head  and  in  the  members.  Yet  before  any 
one  step  had  been  taken  towards  these  objects,  we 
shall  see  this  august  assembly  hurried  on,  by  fierce 
party  zeal  and  private  animosity,  to  the  destruction 
of  a  man,  acknowledged  by  themselves  to  be  of 
saint-like  virtue,  whose  only  fault  was,  that  he  had 
imparted  a  more  distinct  shape,  and  more  intrepid, 
perhaps  haughtier  utterance  than  his  judges,  to 
truths  demonstrating  that  need  of  reformation 
which  they  admitted,  and 

"  Whereof  all  Europe  rang,  from  side  to  side/* 

The  greater  part  of  Huss''s  treatises  were  sug- 
gested by  immediate  circumstances,  and  hastily 
composed  with  all  the  inconsiderate  fervour  of  a 
soul  wrapt  up  in  one  great  purpose.  From  such 
writings,  it  could  be  no  difficult  task  to  detach 
some  passages,  which  acute  and  cunning  malice 
might  brand  with  the  terrible  name  of  "  heresy." 
This  was  the  task  imposed,  with  something  more 
than  their  consent,  on  Paletz,  de  Caussis,  and  their 
associates.  Mingling,  in  person,  or  by  their  spies, 
with  those  who  habitually  visited  the  reformer  at 
his  lodgings,  they  also  picked  up  fragments  of  his 

'  He  wrote  "Anti-Hus,"  and  other  tracts  against  his  country- 
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unguarded  conversation.  From  materials  thus  ob- 
tained, and  coloured  to  suit  their  purpose,  the 
accusers  prepared  articles  of  impeachment,  and  laid 
them  before  the  pope  and  cardinals.  De  Caussis, 
in  presenting  them,  concluded  an  harangue  against 
the  iniquities  of  the  accused,  by  describing  him  as 
a  heretic  more  pernicious  than  any  that  had  been 
heard  of  since  the  time  of  Oonstantine.  They 
likewise  recommended  his  immediate  arrest,  before 
the  arrival  of  the  emperor,  who  was  daily  expected 
at  Constance.  A  guard  of  soldiers  was  accordingly 
brought  into  the  palace,  and  others  concealed  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Huss's  apartments; — and 
now  the  first  act  of  the  tragedy  is  fairly  begun. 

On  the  28th  Noveniber,  while  John  Huss  and 
the  knight  of  Chlum  were  seated  at  dinner,  a 
mounted  party  drew  up  at  the  door  of  the  house. 
Two  prelates — the  bishops  of  Augsburg  and  Trent 
— with  the  chief  magistrate  of  Constance,  Henry  of 
Ulm,  and  other  gentlemen,  entered  the  apartment. 
Addressing  Huss:  He  had  often,  they  said,  ex- 
pressed his  readiness  to  give  an  account  of  himself 
and  his  opinions ;  the  pope  and  cardinals  were  now 
assembled,  and  being  at  leisure,  desired  to  hear 
him.  ,"It  is  true,"  replied  Huss,  "that  I  am 
willing  to  declare  what  I  have  taught ;  and  am 
come  to  Constance  expressly  with  that  view.  But 
my  wish  is,  to  speak  in  open  council,  and  not  in  a 
private  meeting  of  the  pope  and  cardinals.  Never- 
theless," he  added,  "since  I  am  required,  I  will 
go  with  you,  and  whatever  may  be  the  consequence, 
I  will  not  deny  the  truth."  With  the  brave  and 
faithful  knight,  as  ever,  at  his  side,  Huss  presently 
stood  in  the  conclave.  When  all  had  compared, 
by  means  of  a  scrutinizing  gaze,  the  modest  but 
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self-possessed  person  before  them,  with  the  idea 
they  had  formed  from  report  of  the  Bohemian 
heretic,  one  of  the  cardinals  thus  addressed  him  : — 
"  Master  John  Huss,  you  are  accused  by  common 
report,  of  having  taught  in  Bohemia  many  and  capi- 
tal errors,  thereby  leading  your  countrymen  astray 
from  the  Catholic  faith.  We  have  required  your 
attendance  here,  that  we  may  know  from  your  own 
mouth  whether  these  charges  be  true."  "  Reve- 
rend fathers,"'  replied,  Huss,  "  be  assured  that  I 
would  rather  die  than  persist  in  any  errors,  much 
less  capital  ones.  For  this  reason  it  is  that  I  come 
freely  to  the  council.  And  I  again  promise,  as  I 
have  often  before  done,  that  when  I  am  shown  my 
errors  I  will  heartily  renounce  them."  This  seems 
not  to  have  been  the  kind  of  answer  expected  ;  for 
after  a  pause,  apparently  from  embarrassment,  the 
pope  rose,  and  saying  merely,  "So  doing,  thou  wilt 
do  well,"  left  the  room  with  the  cardinals.  It  was 
instantly  occupied  by  a  party  of  armed  men,  and 
the  amazed  Bohemians  found  themselves  prisoners. 
While  they  were  thus  detained,  a  monk  entered, 
and  approaching  Huss  with  an  affected  air  of  sim- 
plicity, he  represented  himself  as  a  novice  desiring 
to  be  instructed  on  some  points  respecting  which 
scruples  had  arisen  in  his  mind,  and  which  he 
understood  Huss  had  deeply  studied.  "  Is  it  not, 
for  instance,"  he  asked,  "your  opinion  that  only 
bread  exists  in  the  sacrament  of  the  altar,  after 
consecration?"  Huss,  looking  keenly  at  the  man, 
answered  with  sharpness,  "  No,  truly — it  is  not. 
The  imputation  is  false."  The  monk  begged  par- 
don, if  he  had  offended;  it  was,  he  said,  from 
ignorance,  and  a  desire  to  be  instructed  in  the 
truth.     Falling  then  upon  more  indifferent  subjects, 
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till  he  perceived  that  Huss  had  recovered  his  usual 
unsuspicious  readiness  to  communicate  instruction, 
he  required  to  know  what  the  reformer  thought  of 
the  union  of  the  Divine  Word  with  human  nature. 
Huss  turned  to  his  companion,  who  had  been 
standing  silent  with  obvious  impatience,  and  ob- 
served, in  Bohemian,  "  The  suspicions  I  perceive 
you  entertain  are  just ;  this  is  not  the  simple  fellow 
he  wants  to  pass  for."  Then  again  addressing  the 
monk,  "  You  assume,"  he  said,  "for  some  malevo- 
lent purpose,  the  garb  of  innocence,  but  guile  is  in 
your  heart."  A  stern  rebuke  here  burst  from 
Chlum,  and  the  stranger  suddenly  withdrew,  still 
preserving  the  same  affected  manner,  and  again 
apologizing  for  his  importunity.  Huss  learned  from 
his  guards  that  the  spy,  thus  basely  employed  by 
the  pope  and  cardinals  to  entrap  him,  was  Didacus, 
a  celebrated  theologian  and  professor  of  Lombardy. 
One  of  the  pope"'s  officers  now  entered,  and  in- 
formed Huss  that  he  had  orders  to  conduct  him 
elsewhere ;  as  for  the  knight  of  Chlum,  he  was  at 
liberty. 

While  the  soldiers  were  hurrying  away  his 
friend,  Chlum  rushed  into  the  apartment  to  which 
the  pontiff  had  retired.  In  terms  of  honest  indig- 
nation, he  protested  against  so  flagrant  a  breach 
both  of  the  imperial  safe-conduct  and  of  the  pope"'s 
own  word ;  John  answered  with  calmness  and 
courtesy  :  the  arrest  of  Huss,  he  affirmed,  had  not 
been  effected  by  his  authority,  but  by  that  of  the 
cardinals  ^  in  whose  power  he  himself  was.     He  ad- 

*  That  is,  the  cardinals  appointed  by  the  four  nations  con- 
stituting the  council.  The  pope,  however,  not  long  after- 
wards, in  a  Brief  addressed  to  the  University  of  Paris,  as- 
sumed to  himself  all  the  merit  of  the  authorship  of  Huss's 
incarceration. 
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vised  Chlum  to  apply  to  them.  He  did  so  :  by- 
one  he  was  assured  that  the  emperor''s  safe-conduct 
was  of  no  authority  in  the  council  in  a  case  of 
heresy  ;  from  the  presence  of  others  he  was  rudely 
repulsed.  He  had  even  the  mortification  to  meet 
with  little  sympathy  from  the  people,  who  had 
hitherto  thronged  Huss's  chambers,  and  lingered 
about  his  door ;  for  the  enemies  of  the  reformer 
had  industriously  spread  a  report  that,  conscious  of 
his  guilt  and  insecurity,  he  had  meanly  attempted  to 
escape,  by  hiding  in  a  hay-cart  on  its  way  out  of  the 
town,  but  had  been  detected,  and  by  his  own  coun- 
trymen given  up  to  justice. 

The  brave  knight  of  Chlum  urged  not  only  by 
grief  for  his  friend,  but  by  the  aifront  to  his  own 
honour  (Huss  having  been  entrusted  to  his 
charge),  exerted  himself,  in  every  way,  to  procure 
his  liberation.  He  wrote  to  the  emperor  a  cir- 
cumstantial account  of  the  contempt  with  which 
his  safe-conduct  had  been  treated,  and  implored 
his  interference.  To  the  same  effect  he  wrote 
home  to  Bohemia.  In  spite  of  the  pope^s  evasive 
denial,  he  daily  presented  himself  before  the  holy 
father,  soliciting  his  friend's  freedom.  The  ene- 
mies and  calumniators  of  Huss  having  asserted 
that  he  had  in  reality  no  safe-conduct,  Chlum  ex- 
hibited the  document  publicly  in  all  the  chief  places 
of  resort  in  Constance.  Sigismund  answering  the 
knight's  appeal  from  Aix,  where  he  breathed  an 
atmosphere  less  infected  with  bigotry  than  the  air 
of  Constance,  and  where  he  had  not  to  dread  that 
spectre  of  his  own  raising,  the  authority  of  a  gene- 
ral council,  ordered  his  ambassadors  to  obtain  the 
instant  release  of  Huss  ;  he  even  commanded  them 
forcibly  to  break  down  the  prison  doors  if  they 
d2 
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encountered  any  resistance  to  his  orders.  The 
ambassadors  were  either  dissuaded,  or  terrified, 
from  obedience ;  for  in  spite  of  this  command  the 
prisoner  was  removed  from  a  chamber  where  he 
had  been  hitherto  kept  under  guard,  in  one  of  the 
canon's  houses,  to  a  secure  dungeon  in  the  Do- 
minican Convent.  Great  minds,  when  greatly  sup- 
ported and  impelled  by  great  motives,  rise,  by  the 
force  of  dangers  and  distress,  into  regions  of  un- 
wonted calmness  and  power.  John  Huss  found,  in 
the  midst  of  his  present  sufferings  and  perils,  the 
needful  strength  and  tranquillity  of  soul  to  compose 
some  of  his  best  treatises  and  most  interesting 
letters. 

Meantime,  the  pontiff  appointed  two  committees 
to  inquire  into  the  truth  of  the  charges  brought 
against  his  prisoner.  The  first,  consisting  of  the 
patriarch  of  Constantinople  and  two  other  prelates, 
was  to  receive  the  depositions  of  witnesses;  the 
second  undertook  the  examination  of  his  published 
doctrines.  It  consisted  of  four  cardinals,  two  gene- 
rals of  religious  orders,  and  six  doctors  : — enough 
to  decide  the  question  of  Huss''s  orthodoxy,  if  up- 
right and  impartial  men;  more  than  enough  to 
crush  one  poor  infirm  priest,  if  unjust  and  irritated. 


CHAPTER  III. 


SIGISMUND  ARRIVES  AT  CONSTANCE. — HIS  CHARACTER. — EXTRA- 
ORDINARY ATTENDANCE  AT  THE  COUNCIL. — DESIGNS  OF  THE 
POPE  OVERRULED. — ORDER  OF  MEETINGS. — CRUEL  TREAT- 
MENT OF  HUSS. — THE  EMPEROR  PERMITS  THE  VIOLATION  OF 
HIS    SAFE-CONDUCT. 

From  November  to  January  the  streets  of  Con- 
stance echoed  continually  with  the  sound  of  fresh 
arrivals.  To-day  enters  some  sovereign  prince, 
preceded  by  heralds,  escorted  by  the  blazonry  of  his 
house  and  dominions  ;  to-morrow  will  witness  the 
arrival  of  a  train  of  prelates,  the  delegates  of  a 
nation,  following  the  cross — though  with  little  ap- 
pearance of  the  humility  of  men  inured  to  bear  it. 
One  day,  all,  even  to  the  cardinals,  issue  forth  to 
meet  the  ambassadors  of  France, — that  important 
nation  having  sent  to  the  council  men  of  the  highest 
rank  and  celebrity ;  another  day,  those  of  England 
— fewer,  less  magnificent,  and,  unlike  the  French, 
with  no  cardinal  at  their  head,  but  prepared  to  play 
a  bolder  part, — are  conducted  in  with  loud  welcome. 
At  length,  the  advocate  and  protector,  as  he  was 
called,  of  the  council, — the  Emperor  Sigismund — 
made  his  appearance :  he  entered  Constance  on 
Christmas  eve,  accompanied  by  the  empress,  and 
many  princes  and  lords  of  Germany  and  Hungary. 
Sigismund  had  appointed  the  pope  to  receive  him 
in  the  cathedral.  Thither,  after  a  short  interval 
of  rest,  he  proceeded ;  and  at  the  mass,  in  which 
the  pope  himself  officiated,  the  emperor,  habited  in 
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his  imperial  dalmatic,  chanted  the  Gospel.  He 
was  thought  to  intone  the  passage — "  It  came  to 
pass,  that  there  went  out  a  decree  from  Caesar 
Augustus,"  with  an  air  of  authority  peculiarly  sig- 
nificant. After  the  mass,  the  pope  presented  the 
emperor  with  a  naked  sword,  exhorting  him  to  use 
it  for  the  defence  of  the  Church.  Sigismund 
solemnly  promised  to  do  so,  and  kept  his  word,  by 
soon  after  making  war,  indirectly,  upon  the  pope 
himself. 

If  to  have  done  and  suffered  the  most  bravely 
there,  and  thereafter  worthily  to  live  in  the  memory 
and  hearts  of  more  enlightened  and  sympathizing 
generations,  is  to  be  the  hero  of  the  Council  of 
Constance,  then  may  we  justly  claim  that  distinction 
for  John  Huss.  But  if  we  call  him  the  hero,  who 
was  the  inspirer  and  director  of  its  acts,  its  good 
genius  in  what  it  did  well,  its  mistaken  instrument 
in  what  it  did  most  ill — then,  it  is  to  the  Emperor 
Sigismund  that  name  belongs.  Undoubtedly,  this 
emperor  was  cast  in  the  heroic  mould  :  in  him,  the 
poet  and  the  painter  might  find  a  subject  for  each 
sister  art.  Body  and  mind,  faults  and  excellences, 
— temper,  intellect,  aims ; — all  were,  in  him,  upon 
a  certain  scale  of  grandeur.  He  was  at  this  time 
in  his  forty-seventh  year — the  period  of  perfection 
of  the  united  bodily  and  mental  powers  of  man. 
Of  lofty  stature  and  majestic  presence,  his  long  fair 
hair  and  beard  floating  over  his  ample  chest  and 
shoulders,  those  who  beheld  him  felt  that  they  were 
in  the  presence  of  one  who  bore  nature's  stamp  of 
authority.  He  was  brave ;  magnanimous  he  would 
have  been,  but  for  the  withering  influence  of  super- 
stition ;  prodigal — not  an  unpardonable  vice  in  the 
master  of  kingdoms.  He  often  acted  with  cruelty;  but 
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that,  in  those  times,  was  deemed  less  the  fault,  than 
the  necessary  attribute  of  rulers.  At  least,  in  the 
instance  of  Sigismund,  it  was  redeemed  by  a  gene- 
rous scorn  of  danger.  His  early  career,  as  king  of 
Hungary,  was  beset  with  perils  and  misfortunes. 
On  one  occasion,  the  detection  of  a  conspiracy 
against  his  life,  he  caused  no  less  than  thirty-two 
of  his  nobles  to  be  beheaded.  A  second  conspiracy 
was  presently  formed,  to  avenge  the  death  of  those 
unfortunate  persons.  Perceiving  the  conspirators 
approaching,  he  drew  his  sword,  and  advanced  to 
meet  them.  "  Which  of  you  all,""  he  exclaimed, 
"  is  the  man  that  will  first  lay  hands  upon  his  king  ? 
What  have  I  done,  that  you  seek  to  kill  me? 
dastards  as  you  are,  so  many  of  you  to  think  of 
setting  upon  one  man  !  If  any  one  among  you  be 
bold  enough,  let  him  come  forward,  and  I  am  ready 
to  fight  with  him."  So  great  was  the  emperor^s 
readiness  of  mind,  that  some  of  his  sayings  are  to 
this  day  apophthegms  every  where  current.  The 
same  imperial  temper  which  never  spared  those  who 
obstinately  opposed  him,  was  equally  gratified  by 
indulgence  to  the  submissive.  His  answer  when 
reproached  for  making  no  sterner  use  of  victory, 
was,  that  in  pardoning  he  both  got  rid  of  an  enemy 
and  gained  a  friend.  His  remark  to  the  jurist 
Fiscellinum  is  familiar  to  all  the  world.  Sigismund 
had  raised  the  lawyer  to  knightly  rank.  Being 
presently  after  to  appear  in  some  public  solemnity, 
the  parmnu  hesitated  which  party  to  join,  the 
jurisconsults  or  the  nobles  (knights  were  nobles  in 
Hungary),  but  from  vanity  decided  for  the  latter. 
"  Are  you  not  ashamed,  George,*"  said  the  monarch, 
laughing,  "  thus  to  prefer  rank  to  learning ; — you 
who  know  well,  that  I  can  any  day  make  a  hundred 
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knights  out  of  as  many  blockheads,  but  not  one 
doctor  V  To  this  emperor  is  Hkewise  attributed 
the  maxim,  adopted  by  the  tyrant  Louis  XI.  of 
France,  that  a  prince  who  does  not  know  how  to 
dissimulate  does  not  know  how  to  reign ; — words 
which  Sigismund's  conduct,  in  several  instances, 
shows  he  by  no  means  adopted  as  an  invariable 
rule.  He  was  sincerely  religious,  after  the  fashion 
of  his  age  ;  namely,  by  slavish  and  unquestioning 
confidence  in  popery  as  a  system^  with  some  ad- 
mission of  the  vices  in  its  practical  administration ; 
and  if,  in  his  zeal  for  the  extinction  of  differences 
and  divisions  in  the  Church,  he  was  seduced  into  a 
course  justly  fatal  to  his  reputation  for  humanity 
and  good  faith,  the  censures  of  the  charitable  may 
be  mitigated  when  they  remember  the  cruelly  into- 
lerant spirit  of  all  contemporary  parties,  as  well  as 
the  peculiar  prejudices  of  the  emperor's  birth  and 
education.  To  his  zeal  for  the  peace  of  the  Church, 
rather  than  to  personal  ambition,  it  is  fair  to  ascribe 
the  circumstances  of  his  elevation  to  what  was  still 
called  the  empire  of  the  Caesars.  When  the  electors 
were  assembled,  Sigismund,  as  a  king,  was  the  first 
to  be  asked  whom  he  intended  to  nominate  to  the 
vacant  throne: — "Myself,"  was  his  answer  ^  "I 
know  myself;  others  I  do  not  know.  I  know  not 
whether  there  be  any  other  so  capable  of  governing 
the  empire  in  these  difficult  times.""  The  rest, 
pleased  with  a  boldness  which  responded  to  their 
secret  wishes,  without  hesitation  saluted  him  Caesar. 


*  Sigismund  may  have  felt  that  his  freedom  on  this  occasion 
was  the  more  excusable,  on  account  of  the  obligation  the  electors 
were  under  to  his  father,  Charles  IV.  That  emperor  was  the 
author  of  tlie  "Golden  Bull,"  which  fixed  the  rank  of  these  poten- 
tates on  an  equality  with  that  of  kings. 
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The  self-complacency  of  the  present  age,  con- 
templating its  astonishing  facilities  for  travelling, 
and  still  more  for  the  interchange  of  ideas  by  the 
use  of  printing,  the  aid  of  steam,  and  the  invention 
of  the  electric  telegraph,  is  apt  to  draw,  in  colours 
too  flattering  to  itself,  the  contrast  between  the 
nineteenth  and  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centu- 
ries. It  would,  however,  be  a  gross  mistake  to 
imagine,  that  any  kingdom  or  considerable  district 
was  shut  up  in  all  the  isolation  of  ignorant  barba- 
rism. On  the  contrary,  Europe  presented  in  the 
middle  ages  a  nearer  approach  than  it  now  does, 
to  the  condition  of  a  family,  or  society,  of  nations ; 
— not,  it  is  true,  an  harmonious  or  orderly  family ; 
but  a  brotherhood  of  communities,  having  many 
interests  in  common ;  above  all,  the  bond  of  the 
same  ecclesiastical  system.  Even  the  endless  wars 
of  those  times  were  means  of  intercommunication  ; 
the  innumerable  monasteries  kept  up  a  constant 
system  of  mutual  correspondence  ;  and  pilgrimages 
and  travels  of  ecclesiastics  supplied  a  medium  for 
the  perpetual  circulation  of  news. 

It  is  probable,  that  during  the  year  which  pre- 
ceded its  assembling,  the  Council  of  Constance  was 
at  least  as  much  the  leading  topic  of  conversation 
throughout  Europe,  as  such  an  expected  event 
would  be  in  our  own  time.  The  interest  excited  by 
it  is  sufficiently  shown  in  the  numbers  and  rank  of 
the  persons  that  from  all  sides  flocked  to  it :  their 
aggregate  rendered  this  council  the  grandest  repre- 
sentative assembly  that  ever  met  in  Christendom. 
Not  a  kingdom  or  state  of  any  kind — scarcely  a 
town  of  importance — but  sent  its  noblest.  Au- 
thentic lists,  drawn  up  at  the  time  by  the  emperor's 
order,  give  the  names  of  30  cardinals,  4  patriarchs, 
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20  archbishops,  150  bishops,  above  100  abbots,  14 
auditors  of  the  rota  (judges  of  the  chief  civil  tribunal 
at  Rome),  above  150  generals  of  orders,  all  mitred 
prelates;  besides  270  doctors.  Two  popes  pre- 
sided ;  one  at  the  commencement,  the  other  at  the 
close.  The  emperor  himself  was  always  present, 
except  when  the  affairs  of  the  council  required  him 
elsewhere.  Among  the  other  lay  persons  of  rank 
were — the  elector  Palatine,  protector  of  the  assem- 
bly in  the  emperor's  absence,  and  the  other  six 
electors ;  the  dukes  of  Bavaria,  Austria,  Silesia, 
Lignitz,  and  Briez;  with  margraves,  burgraves, 
counts,  barons,  and  other  lords  in  prodigious 
numbers,  and  the  ambassadors  of  the  absent. 

But  the  completest  list  of  the  more  distinguished 
personages  would  convey  no  adequate  notion  of  the 
multitude  whom  this  high  European  solemnity 
brought  together.  At  the  time  of  the  emperor's 
arrival,  there  were  already  in  Constance  more  than 
100,000  strangers  on  the  business  of  the  council ; 
exclusive  of  the  thousands  attracted  by  curiosity 
and  pleasure,  and  the  many  others  of  both  classes 
that  came  afterwards.  The  pope  had  in  his  suite 
600  persons  ;  the  cardinals,  the  patriarchs,  and  the 
legates  of  the  two  antipopes,  1200.  With  the 
archbishops,  bishops,  and  abbots,  came  from  4000 
to  5000  persons.  The  auditors  of  the  rota^  and 
18  secretaries  of  the  pope  had  under  them  200. 
There  were  reckoned  1200  scribes  or  copyists, 
besides  their  attendants.  The  pope  and  cardinals 
had  among  them  273  proctors,  of  whom  each 
brought  his  servant.  The  number  of  simple  priests 
amounted  to  1800,  besides  their  dependents  and 
petty  officers.  The  272  doctors  brought  with  them 
above  1000  followers.     The  escorts  of  secular  per- 
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sons  of  rank  numbered  not  less  than  between  4000 
and  5000.  One  hundred  and  sixteen  envoys  as 
deputies  had  with  them  1 600  persons.  The  gen- 
tlemen, esquires,  and  military  officers,  amounted, 
with  their  followers,  to  3000.  Lastly,  there  was 
quartered  in  the  town  a  garrison  of  the  imperial 
troops  2000  strong. 

The  motive  of  John  XXIII.  in  consenting  to 
convoke  this  great  synod,  was  simply  the  hope  of 
consolidating  his  own  authority.  Hence  he  insisted 
upon  its  being  regarded  as  a  continuation  of  the 
Council  of  Pisa ;  because,  upon  the  deposition  of 
Benedict  and  Gregory  by  the  latter  assembly,  de- 
pended his  claim  to  canonical  election,  as  the  legi- 
timate successor  of  Alexander  V.  For  the  same 
reason,  he  strove  hard  to  exclude  all  persons  from 
voting  at  Constance,  except  the  clergy;  and  of 
these,  to  admit  only  cardinals,  archbishops,  abbots, 
generals  of  orders,  and  others  of  prelatical  rank  ;  a 
large  proportion  of  whom  were  Italians,  and  devoted 
to  the  apostolic  see.  He  was  overruled  on  both 
points  ;  though,  on  both,  ancient  custom  was  un- 
doubtedly in  his  favour.  It  was  resolved,  that  not 
only  ecclesiastics  inferior  to  prelates,  but  lay  per- 
sons, as  being  no  less  interested  in  the  result  than 
the  clergy,  should  be  allowed  to  vote.  Another 
innovation,  adopted,  to  bar  the  ascendancy  of  the 
swarming  Italian  deputies,  not  merely  against  the 
pope's  interest  and  in  spite  of  his  opposition,  but 
contrary  to  former  example,  was,  that  the  suffrages 
should  be  taken  by  nations,  not  by  individuals. 
The  nations  represented  were  reckoned  four, — 
Italy,  France,  Germany,  England.  Every  subject 
to  be  proposed  by  either  nation  in  a  session  of  the 
council,  after  being  prepared  by  the  appointed  pro- 
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curators,  was  first  discussed  in  a  committee  of  that 
nation ;  the  resohitions  were  then  reported  to  a 
general  meeting  of  the  four  nations ;  again  dis- 
cussed ;  and  only  brought  before  the  full  council, 
when  approved  and  confirmed  by  all  ^ 

These  and  other  preliminary  forms  being  settled, 
the  council  proceeded  to  hold  its  public  sessions. 
The  cathedral,  not  the  hall  now  shown  to  strangers 
who  visit  Constance,  was  the  place  of  assembling. 
Each  session  began  with  a  solemn  religious  service. 
A  cardinal,  or  other  prelate  as  appointed^  cele- 
brated the  mass  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  Mass  ended, 
the  prelates  put  on  their  pontifical  robes,  with 
their  mitres :  the  mitres  were  white  except  the 
president's,  which  was  of  embroidered  work,  en- 
riched with  jewels.  The  president,  his  deacons, 
sub-deacons,  and  other  ecclesiastical  functionaries, 
then  seated  themselves  at  a  table  in  the  middle 
of  the  assembly ;  the  president  having  his  back 
towards  the  altar.  When  all  had  taken  their 
places  an  anthem  was  sung,  followed  by  an  appro- 
priate collect,  which  every  one  present  repeated,  on 
his  knees,  in  a  low  voice.  Chanting  followed,  a 
litany,  and  a  portion  of  one  of  the  Gospels.  A 
short  exhortation  was  added  by  the  president,  and 
the  service  closed  with  the  hymn,  Veni  Creator 
Spiritus.  As  soon  as  the  devotions  were  finished, 
the  whole  assembly  again  took  their  seats,  the  pre- 
lates resumed  their  mitres,  and  one  of  them,  ascend- 
ing the  tribune,  read  the  decrees  proposed  to  be 
passed  in  that  session  ;  the  presidents  of  the  four 
nations  standing  by  and  answering,  each  for  his 

2  The  discussions  were  of  course  carried  on  in  Latin,  a  language 
well  understood  by  Sigismund  ;  but  for  most  of  the  princes  and 
other  laics  the  speeches  had  to  be  translated  word  for  word. 
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nation,  Placet — '*  we  approve."  Consistently  with 
the  rehgious  solemnities  observed  in  its  meetings, 
the  council  styled  itself,  "  The  sacred  council 
assembled  at  Constance ;"  its  decrees  were  enun- 
ciated in  the  name  of  the  Holy  Trinity ;  in  short, 
nothing  was  omitted  that  could  impart  to  it  a  vener- 
able and  awful  character.  It  is  said,  that  no 
passer-by  dared  even  to  look  up  at  the  walls, 
within  which  this  pompous  assembly  was  sitting, 
without  making  the  sign  of  the  cross. 

From  the  contemplation  of  this  magnificent  pa- 
rade, the  order  of  events  now  calls  us  to  witness  the 
treatment  of  the  poor  Bohemian  professor.  The 
convent  of  the  Dominicans  stood  without  the  city 
walls,  where  the  Rhine  issues  from  the  lake.  Mo- 
nasteries and  episcopal  palaces  were,  in  those  days, 
always  provided  with  dungeons.  What  sort  of  places 
they  were  is  testified  by  those  which,  to  this  day, 
appal  the  curious  in  the  pontifical  palace  at  Avignon. 
The  dungeon  where  those  persons  who  now  had 
charge  of  him  were  not  ashamed  to  immure  John 
Huss,  was  contiguous  to  the  channel  by  which  the 
filth  of  the  place  was  carried  down  to  the  river. 
Confinement  in  this  noisome  abode  in  a  few  days 
brought  on  violent  illness.  Here,  after  some  days, 
he  was  visited  by  the  patriarch  of  Constanti- 
nople and  his  colleagues.  They  brought  with  them 
a  schedule  of  the  charges  laid  against  him.  *'  You 
see  in  what  a  state  I  am,  reverend  fathers," 
faintly  observed  the  sufferer — "  sick,  and  a  prisoner. 
I  cannot  myself  appear  before  the  commission  to 
speak  to  these  articles.  My  judges  will  not,  I 
trust,  refuse  me  an  advocate.  With  such  necessary 
assistance  I  doubt  not,  God  permitting,  to  defend 
both  my  doctrine  and  manner  of  life."     His  peti- 
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tion  was  refused.  The  commissioners  explained  to 
him,  that  by  the  canon  law  no  one  was  permitted 
to  undertake  the  defence  of  a  person  charged  with 
heresy.  This  visit  was  not,  however,  without  benefit 
to  the  sufferer.  Shocked  at  the  condition  to  which 
they  found  so  eminent  a  person  reduced,  or  fearing 
to  lose,  by  his  death,  the  opportunity  of  making  a 
pubhc  example,  the  commissioners,  on  their  return, 
sent  to  Huss  the  pope's  physicians.  By  their 
orders  he  was  removed  to  a  more  habitable  apart- 
ment; his  faithful  friend  Chlum,  likewise,  had 
leave  to  minister  to  his  comfort.  Whether  these 
indulgences  were  continued  through  all  the  remain- 
ing weeks — they  were  many — of  his  imprisonment 
with  the  Dominicans  seems  doubtful.  At  all  events, 
the  fever  engendered  in  that  hideous  vault  gave  place 
to  such  a  degree  of  health  as  enabled  him  to  resume 
his  pen  for  the  completion  of  the  treatises  begun 
on  his  arrival  in  Constance,  and  for  continuing  his 
powerful  and  pathetic  letters  to  his  friends. 

It  will  be  seen  hereafter  with  what  dread  Sigis- 
mund  regarded  the  return  of  Huss  to  his  own 
country.  The  motives  of  this  apprehension  were 
no  less  political  than  religious,  and  of  this  the 
ecclesiastics  took  advantage.  Immediately  on  the 
emperor's  appearance  in  Constance,  they  repre- 
sented to  him,  that  by  the  imprisonment  of  Huss, 
they  had  secured  from  doing  farther  mischief  a 
disturber  of  the  state,  as  well  as  a  sub  vert er  of 
the  Cathohc  faith.  Once  persuaded  of  the  political 
necessity  for  this  monstrous  act  of  injustice,  the 
emperor  made  but  httle  difiiculty  about  accepting 
their  assurance  of  its  ecclesiastical  legality.  In 
withdrawing  his  promise  of  protection  from  Huss, 
ke  could  not,  they  argued,  be  accused  of  violating 
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an  engagement,  because  the  council,  which  is  su- 
perior to  the  emperor,  not  having  given  its  con- 
sent to  allow  the  accused  a  safe-conduct,  he  had 
no  right  to  grant  one ;  or,  if  he  had,  it  was  still 
provided  in  the  Decretals,  that  no  faith  need  be 
kept  with  heretics.  Already  ensnared — and  not 
unwillingly — by  these  sophisms  in  private,  Sigis- 
mund  was  desired  in  general  terms,  by  the  com- 
missioners, at  the  first  meeting  of  the  "  nations" 
after  his  arrival,  ''  to  allow  them  liberty  of  action;" 
referring  to  the  impediment  laid  in  their  way  by 
the  safe-conduct.  Sigismund  made  answer,  like  a 
good  son  of  the  Church,  that  the  council  was  free 
to  treat  of  matters  of  faith,  and  might  proceed  in 
the  usual  manner  against  persons  notoriously 
attainted  of  heresy,  delivering  them  up  to  condign 
punishment,  after  publicly  hearing  them  ;  that  with 
respect  to  the  threats  ^  which  had  been  put  forward 
in  favour  of  John  Huss,  he  had  forbidden  their 
execution,  and  was  ready  to  repeat  the  prohibition 
if  needful. 

Any  excuses  that  can  be  advanced  for  the  super- 
stitious weakness  of  the  emperor,  in  his  general 
relations  with  the  Papal  Church,  are  immeasurably 
too  feeble  to  bear  out  this  act  of  perfidy.  To 
attempt,  however,  to  characterize  its  iniquity  is 
needless  in  an  age  when  the  name  of  the  victim 
is  never  mentioned  but  with  the  accompaniment 
of  words  that  burn  the  brand  of  infamy  deeper  into 
that  of  his  betrayer  to  the  malice  of  his  bigoted 
enemies.  Roman  Catholic  historians,  indeed,  have 
laboured  to  strip  this  melancholy  transaction  of  its 
true  character; — one  pretending  that  the  provisions 

'  They  were  the  emperor's  own. 
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of  the  famous  document  applied  only  to  Bohemia ; 
another  endeavouring  to  make  it  appear,  that  the 
safe-conduct  violated  by  the  arrest  of  Huss  was  not 
the  emperor's,  but  one  given  him,  after  his  arrival 
in  their  city,  by  the  magistrates  of  Constance,  and 
expressed  in  less  comprehensive  terms.  The  latter 
pretence  may  be  at  once  passed  by  as  a  gratuitous 
and  useless  fiction  :  as  regards  the  other,  the  reader 
has  before  him  the  means  of  judging  for  himself, 
whether  the  document  issued,  under  the  imperial 
hand,  at  Aix,  engaged  for  the  reformer's  safety  in 
Constance  also,  and  during  his  return,  or  merely 
for  a  portion  of  the  road  thither. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

INDIGNATION  OF  THE  BOHEMIANS. — JOHN  XXHI.  REQUIRED 
TO  ABDICATE. — HE  MAKES  A  SOLEMN  PUBLIC  PROMISE  TO 
DO  SO. — EVADES  IT,  AND  ESCAPES  FROM  CONSTANCE. — THE 
COUNCIL  ASSERTS  ITS  INDEPENDENCE  OF  THE  POPE. — ARREST 
OF    JOHN. — HE    IS    DEPOSED. 

The  news  of  Huss''s  imprisonment  caused  a  violent 
excitement  in  Bohemia.  The  states  assembled  im- 
mediately, and  addressed  an  indignant  remonstrance 
to  the  council,  accompanying  it  with  a  fresh  testi- 
monial from  Archbishop  Conrad,  in  which  the  pre- 
late declares,  that  "  he  had  never  found  an  erroneous 
opinion  in  the  writings  of  John  Huss,  and  had 
nothing  to  accuse  him  of."  ''  We  Bohemians,"  say 
the  states,  "  demand  that  he  who  in  the  presence  of 
our  bishops  was  fully  justified,  and  in  whom  no 
shade  of  unsound  doctrine  was  found,  should  be 
immediately  freed  from  prison,  and  not  given  up  to 
scorn  and  contempt,  through  the  false  witness  and 
calumny  of  his  enemies,  and  without  being  heard." 
They  reminded  the  emperor  and  the  lathers  of 
Huss's  willingness  to  submit  to  the  judgment  of 
the  council,  and  his  promise  to  retract  if  found 
to  be  in  error.  They  represented,  that  high  and 
low  in  Bohemia  were  alike  struck  with  conster- 
nation at  hearing  of  their  countryman's  shameful 
treatment;  and  they  implored  Sigismund,  from 
regard  to  his  own  honour,  to  put  an  end  to  so 
enormous   an   injustice.     This    was   only   one   of 
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many  such  expostulations  by  the  countrymen  and 
fellow-subjects  of  Huss.  All  alike  proved  ineffec- 
tual, except  to  draw  from  Sigismund  some  tardy 
and  evasive  excuses  for  his  conduct.  They  were, 
indeed,  worse  than  ineffectual ;  for  it  was  under  the 
pretext  of  apprehension  lest  the  Bohemians  in 
Constance  should  attempt  the  rescue  of  their 
countryman,  that  Paletz  and  the  other  prosecutors 
obtained  the  order  for  the  prisoner's  removal  to  the 
pestilential  dungeons  of  the  Dominican  Convent. 

The  trial  of  John  Huss,  for  which,  chiefly,  this 
gathering  of  the  mighty  of  the  earth  is  now  re- 
membered, was  considered  at  the  time  as  no  more 
than  an  episode  in  the  great  drama,  whose  main 
action  was  to  be  the  extinction  of  the  schism.  The 
anti-pope  Gregory  had  already  made  known  by  his 
legates,  that  he  was  willing  to  resign,  provided  his 
two  rivals  consented  to  do  the  same  ;  and  he  only 
desired  further,  in  order  to  avoid  any  hindrance  to 
free  discussion,  that  when  the  act  of  abdication 
was  performed  in  the  council,  Balthazar  Cossa 
(John  XXIII.)  should  not  be  present.  The  step 
thus  gained  was  followed  up  by  a  resolution,  in  which 
all  but  the  Italians  were  unanimous,  that  to  restore 
unity  and  peace  to  the  Church,  it  was  necessary 
that  all  three  popes  should  resign.  In  order  to 
obtain  the  concurrence  of  Benedict  XIII.,  the 
emperor  made  known  his  purpose  to  go  himself  into 
Spain.  The  chief  difficulty  appeared  therefore  to 
rest  with  John,  who  had  hitherto  presided  in  the 
council  as  the  legitimate  successor  of  St.  Peter. 

John  XXIII.  had  of  late  been  conscious,  that 
the  chief  influence  in  the  council  was  passing  from 
himself  to  the  emperor.  Though  some  caution  was 
deemed « requisite   in   communicating  to   him  the 
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determination  of  the  "  nations,*"  that  he  too,  as  well 
as  the  others,  was  bound  to  abdicate,  it  was  not 
long  before  the  necessity  of  adopting  that  course 
began  to  be  openly  urged  upon  him.  Some  of  the 
cardinals  even  suggested  to  him,  in  no  equivocal 
terms,  that  it  was  in  the  power  of  a  general  council 
to  depose  the  pope,  should  the  good  of  the  Church 
require  it.  Hints,  urgencies,  and  even  threats,  he 
had  borne  with  stoical  imperturbability,  when  he 
was  made  aware — for  all  that  occurred  in  his 
absence  was  brought  to  him  by  his  creatures — that 
a  list  of  the  criminal  acts  of  his  life  had  been 
secretly  laid  before  a  meeting  of  the  fathers. 
Though  this  document  was  for  the  present  sup- 
pressed, he  now,  with  good  reason,  felt  alarm.  In 
a  general  assembly  immediately  following  its  pro- 
duction, the  patriarch  of  Antioch,  president  of  the 
French  nation,  undertook  to  demand  of  him  the 
step  so  necessary  for  remedying  the  existing  evils. 
Without  a  moment's  hesitation,  affecting  indeed  the 
utmost  cheerfulness,  he  accepted  the  proposal ;  and, 
drawing  a  paper  from  beneath  his  robe,  handed  it, 
as  his  deed  of  resignation,  to  the  cardinal  of  Flo- 
rence to  be  read.  But  the  writing  was  rejected  as 
ambiguous  and  insufficient.  He  drew  Up  a  second : 
it  was  found  liable  to  the  same  objections,  and  met 
with  the  same  fate.  At  this  juncture,  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  university  of  Paris  arrived,  and 
joined  the  assembly.  They  at  once  united  with  the 
Germans  and  English  in  obliging  the  Pope  to  yield. 
A  third  more  stringent  form,  prepared  by  them- 
selves, subjoining  the  words  "  voveo  atque  juro  '*'  to 
John's  evasive  "  promitto,"  was  then  presented  for 
his  acceptance.  He  tried  every  wile  to  escape ;  the 
three  nations  only  grew  more  urgent  and  resolved. 
E  2 
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Threatened  with  deposition  as  the  alternative,  he 
summoned  a  meeting  of  the  four  nations  in  hi3 
palace,  to  receive  his  consent.  The  patriarch  of 
Antioch  presented  the  paper.  The  pope  received 
i,t,  examined  it  apart,  tlien  read  it  aloud. 

The  next  day,  March  2nd,  after  the  usual  solem- 
nity of  the  mass,  as  soon  as  the  pontiff  had  taken 
liis  seat  before  the  altar,  the  patriarch  rose.  With 
a  loud  voice,  while  all  around  a  breathless  silence 
prevailed,  he  announced,  that  the  pope  was  about 
to  accept,  in  the  most  solemn  manner,  before  the 
whole  council  assembled  in  session,  the  formula  of 
resignation  read  by  him  the  preceding  day.  John 
took  the  hated  scroll,  again  distinctly  repeated  its 
contents ;  and^  on  coming  to  the  words  "  spondee 
et  promitto,  voveo  atque  juro,"  he  rose,  knelt  to- 
wards the  altar,  and  laying  his  hand  upon  his 
breast,  said,  "  This  oath  I  swear  literally  to  ob- 
serve.'"' As  soon  as  the  pope  had  finished  reading, 
the  emperor  rose  up,  laid  aside  his  crown,  and, 
throwing  himself  on  his  knees  before  him,  kissed 
his  foot,  and  returned  him  thanks  for  himself  and 
all  Christendom.  His  example  in  this  histrionic 
baseness  was  followed  by  the  patriarch  in  the  name 
of  the  council.  The  organ  pealed  forth,  the  choir 
sang  the  Te  Deum,  and  the  session  closed. 

The  solemn  farce  of  affected  courtesies,  vainly 
meant  to  hide  mutual  distrust  and  dislike,  was  for 
some  days  kept  up  by  the  two  potentates.  The 
pope  presented  the  emperor  with  the  golden  rose, 
then  a  less  common  bait  for  kings  than  when  his 
easy  successor  gave  it  to  our  Henry  VIII.  Sigis- 
raurid  accepted  the  sacred  bauble  with  every  imagin- 
able demonstration  of  respect,  paraded  it  publicly 
through  the  city,  and  wore  it  at  a  grand  banquet 
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given  by  himself  and  the  other  secular  princes  to 
the  pope.  But  the  emperoi^^s  gratitude  had  reference 
rather  to  what  the  pope  had  engaged  to  do,  than  to 
what  he  had  already  done.  As  John  took  no  step 
towards  the  performance  of  his  oath,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  refused,  in  spite  of  urgent  applications,  to 
appoint  procurators  for  his  cession,  and  continued  as 
before  to  preside  in  the  council,  and  otherwise  dis- 
charge the  functions  of  the  pontificate,  the  emperor, 
on  the  very  day  following  the  banquet,  convoked  a 
meeting  for  the  purpose,  as  he  said,  of  "giving  a 
pope  to  the  Church  f ' — a  plain  intimation  to  Bal- 
thazar Cossa,  that  the  protector  of  the  council  no 
longer  regarded  him  as  really  the  pope,  and  that  the 
council  already  assumed  the  right  of  proceeding  to 
the  election  of  his  successor. 

Feeling  that  Constance  was  no  longer  the  place 
for  him,  John  XXIII.  resolved  at  once  to  put  in 
practice  his  meditated  plan  of  retreat.  It  was 
ascertained,  however,  that  strict  watch  was  kept  on 
all  persons  who  were  suspected  of  designing  to  quit 
the  town  ;  a  precaution  adopted  by  the  emperor,  not 
merely  to  prevent  the  escape  of  the  pope,  but  the 
retreat  of  other  prelates  of  his  faction,  who,  like 
him,  hoped  by  retiring  to  cause  the  breaking  up  of 
the  council.  John  bitterly  complained  of  being 
made,  as  he  alleged,  a  prisoner :  the  council's  reply 
was  a  more  urgent  demand  than  ever  that  he  would 
complete  the  forms  of  his  resignation.  His  arrest 
was  even  proposed  by,  it  is  said,  the  English  am- 
bassadors. 

He  now  became,  or  feigned  to  be,  indisposed. 
The  emperor  paid  the  illustrious  invalid,  whom  he 
found  in  his  bed,  a  visit  little  calculated  to  promote 
his  recovery ;   its  object  being  to  represent  to  him, 
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in  the  strongest  terms,  the  mischief  and  the  futility 
of  any  attempt  to  desert  the  council  until  the  com- 
pletion of  the  business  for  which  it  had  been  con- 
voked. "At  least,  holy  father,""  said  Sigisraund, 
"  if  you  are  resolved  to  adopt  that  course,  do  not 
depart  clandestinely.  Leave  the  council  in  a  manner 
worthy  of  yourself ;  permit  me  to  be  your  escort." 
The  attendance  of  so  important  a  guard  by  no  means 
according  with  the  pontiff's  designs,  he  parried  the 
ironical  offer  by  a  positive  promise  to  remain.  The 
imperial  visitor's  choice  of  a  companion  in  this  in- 
terview was  intended  to  convey  a  further  hint  to 
the  pope.  He  had  taken  with  him  Robert  Hallam, 
bishop  of  Salisbury,  a  prelate  whose  plainspeaking 
on  the  subject  of  John's  past  life  had  already  mado 
him  a  most  distasteful  person  to  the  pope.  He  now 
repeated  the  offence,  in  an  aggravated  form,  to  his 
face ;  while  the  emperor,  sitting  by,  offered  no  check 
to  the  uncourtly  Englishman's  tongue. 

The  pope  had  already  concerted  his  plans  with 
the  duke  of  Austria.  A  tournament  was  held  by 
the  duke's  arrangement  on  the  28th  day  of  March. 
It  was  the  popular  sport  of  the  age,  and  all  classes 
and  conditions  crowded  to  the  spectacle  \     In  the 

*  The  fathers  of  the  council,  if  they  refused  to  avail  themselves 
of  less  creditable  indulgences,  abundantly  brought  within  their 
reach  at  Constance,  were  not  indifferent  to  the  relief  from  graver 
cares  afforded  by  such  spectacles  as  were  deemed  consistent  with 
the  decorum  required  by  the  occasion  and  their  character.  Among 
the  festivities  by  which,  on  a  subsequent  occasion  (January  1417)» 
they  celebrated  the  return  of  Sigismund  after  an  absence  of  many 
months  from  the  synod,  was  the  performance  by  the  English  of  a 
sacred  comedy,  or  "  mystery,"  representing  the  Nativity,  the 
adoration  of  the  Magi,  and  the  murder  of  the  Innocents  This 
species  of  pastime  was  new  to  most  of  the  fathers,  and  highly 
relished  by  them.  Reuchlin,  at  the  close  of  the  century  (1497), 
produced  a  comedy  of  this  kind  at  Heidelberg,  written  in  verse, 
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midst  of  the  jousts,  one  of  the  duke's  officers  was 
observed  to  come  and  whisper  in  his  ear.  He  made 
no  reply,  but  continued  running  at  the  ring.  Pre- 
sently, however,  he  quitted  the  lists,  and  passing 
hastily  out  of  the  city,  took  the  road  to  Schaff- 
hausen.  The  pope  was  already  there  before  him. 
While  the  attention  of  every  one  was  fixed  on  the 
sports,  John,  disguised  as  a  postillion,  mounted 
on  a  rough  nag,  with  a  coarse  horseman's  cloak 
flung  across  his  shoulders,  and  a  cross-bow  hanging 
at  his  saddle,  had  passed  unrecognized  through  the 
gate  which  opened  upon  the  Austrian  territory. 
From  Schaff hausen  he  wrote  to  the  emperor,  apolo- 
gizing for  his  departure  and  that  of  the  duke,  who, 
he  affirmed,  was  previously  ignorant  of  his  purpose. 
His  excuse  was,  that  his  health  required  a  better 
air  than  that  of  Constance,  and  that  at  Schaif- 
hausen  he  would  be  free  to  complete,  without 
interruption,  the  arrangements  for  his  resigna- 
tion. 

They,  and  he  was  himself  of  the  number,  who 
had  looked  to  this  event  as  the  signal  for  the  coun- 
ciPs  dissolution,  were  quickly  undeceived.  For  a 
few  hours,  indeed,  wonder  and  alarm  succeeded  its 
discovery ;  for  pains  had  been  taken  to  identify,  in 
the  popular  mind,  the  council  with  the  pope.  But 
the  emperor  showed  himself  well  prepared  for  the 
emergency.  Attended  by  the  elector  and  a  nume- 
rous retinue  of  princes  and  knights,  with  heralds 
and  other  officers,  he  rode  through  the  town,  and 
at  once  restored  confidence,  by  assuring  the  people, 
in  a  tone  of  authority  which  of  itself  inspired  it,  that 

and  probably  a  more  regular  composition.  But  it  appears  scarcely 
questionable,  that  the  English  were  the  first  to  make  Germany 
acquainted  with  dramatic  representations. 
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the  council  suffered  no  interruption  by  the  flight  of 
the  pope,  and  that  there  would  be  the  same  security 
for  every  one  as  before. 

The  council  itself  lost  no  time  in  affirming  the 
same.  A  session  was  held  for  this  purpose,  at 
which  more  than  the  usual  solemnities  were  ob- 
served. During  the  mass,  the  emperor  sat  crowned, 
and  wearing  his  imperial  robes  and  other  insignia. 
The  palatine,  duke  of  Bavaria,  stood  at  his  right 
hand,  habited  in  purple,  wearing  the  electoral  cap, 
and  holding  between  his  hands  a  golden  globe ;  on 
his  left,  another  duke  similarly  robed  sustained  a 
naked  sword ;  a  third,  standing  before  him,  held 
the  sceptre.  But  the  fathers  were  not  satisfied 
merely  to  affirm,  that  "  neither  by  the  retirement  of 
the  pope,  nor  of  any  other  prelate  or  person,  is  the 
sacred  council  dissolved,  but  retains,  and  will  retain 
all  its  integrity  and  authority;  nor  shall  be  dis- 
solved till  the  schism  is  closed,  and  the  Church  re- 
formed in  faith  and  manners,  in  its  head  and  in  its 
members.''"'  The  superiority  of  a  general  council  to 
the  pope  was  determined  by  the  council  of  Pisa, 
when  that  assembly  deposed  the  anti-popes  Gregory 
and  Benedict.  The  Constantian  synod  had  all  along 
proceeded,  tacitly  but  really,  upon  the  recognition 
of  this  important  principle.  It  was  now  demon- 
strated by  the  most  learned  canonists,  with  the 
renowned  Gerson  at  their  head.  And  in  its  fifth 
pubHc  session  the  council  declares,  "that  it  pos- 
sesses by  divine  right  supreme  authority  in  all 
matters  of  faith,  for  the  extirpation  of  the  present 
schism,  and  the  reform  of  the  Church  in  its  head 
and  in  its  members ;  and  that  every  person,  of  what 
rank  or  dignity  soever,  even  the  papal,  who  shall 
obstinately  refuse  to  submit  to  its  decrees,  or  those 
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of  any  other  general  council  lawfully  assembledv  is 
liable  to  such  punishment  as  shall  be  necessary.*" 

Meantime  John,  thinking  himself  too  near  to 
Constance,  removed  further  on  to  the  castle  of 
Lauffenberg.  As,  in  this  second  retreat,  he  was 
still  under  the  protection  of  the  duke  of  Austria, 
Sigismund,  who  had  already  applied  to  the  council 
for  aid  against  the  duke  as  a  public  enemy,  now 
placed  him  under  the  ban  of  the  empire.  Again 
the  pope  removed  his  quarters,  exchanging  Lauffen- 
berg for  the  more  distant  town  of  Freiburg.  To 
the  repeated  demands  of  the  council  that  he  would 
return — for  ambassadors  were,  on  both  parts,  con- 
tinually going  and  returning — he  gave  only  false  or 
evasive  answers;  and  finally  he  went  on  to  Brisach, 
a  place  three  days'  journey  from  Constance. 

His  choice  of  J3risach  was  determined  by  its 
nearness  to  the  dominions  of  the  duke  of  Burgundy  ; 
for,  foreseeing  that  the  duke  of  Austria  would  most 
likely  fail  him,  he  had  for  some  time  been  intriguing 
to  secure  the  protection  of  the  former  more  power- 
ful prince.  At  Brisach  he  was  once  more  overtaken 
by  a  deputation,  consisting,  as  usual,  of  cardinals 
and  other  prelates!  Their  business  was  to  entreat 
him,  with  the  most  positive  assurances  of  safety  and 
respect,  from  the  council,  and  personally  from  Sigis- 
mund, to  return  to  Constance.  The  pope  promised 
an  answer  the  next  morning.  But  when  morning 
came,  he  descended,  accompanied  only  by  his  private 
secretary,  from  the  castle  to  one  of  the  gates  which 
led  directly  to  the  territories  of  his  new  patron. 
It  was  shut,  and  the  captain  of  the  guard  refused  to 
let  them  pass,  but  directed  them  to  go  out  by  a  gate 
leading  to  Neuberg,  a  little   town  three  leagues 
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distant.  This  gate  they  Hkevvise  found  shut,  and 
guarded  by  two  German  soldiers,  who  recognized 
the  pontiff,  and  with  loud  cries  of  "  The  pope,  the 
pope  is  escaping!""  brought  the  townspeople  about 
them.  John,  to  avoid  the  tumult,  was  on  the  point 
of  taking  refuge  in  a  neighbouring  outhouse,  when, 
as  it  was  now  the  hour  of  opening  the  gate,  he  and 
his  attendant  were  allowed  to  depart ;  and  the 
officer  who  had  relieved  the  guard  closed  it  behind 
them,  to  secure  the  fugitives  from  insult.  He 
likewise  ordered  a  party  of  men-at-arms  to  follow 
and  escort  the  pope  to  Neuberg.  There,  how- 
ever, he  was  refused  admittance,  and  was  obliged 
to  return  to  Brisach.  Midnight  had  struck,  when, 
weary  and  disconsolate,  he  once  more  presented 
himself  at  the  barrier  where  he  had  been  detained 
in  the  morning.  An  hour  and  a  half  more  elapsed 
before  he  could  gain  admittance.  Meantime  the 
prelates,  finding  the  pope  gone,  had  returned  to- 
wards Constance. 

While  John  XXIII.  was  engaged  in  these  undig- 
nified adventures,  Louis  of  Bavaria  had  undertaken 
to  obtain  the  submission  of  duke  Frederick.  On 
his  way  back  from  an  interview  with  that  prince,  he 
met  the  prelates  at  Freiburg.  Louis  pointed  out 
to  them,  that  by  the  emperor's  instructions  relative 
to  the  duke  of  Austria,  they  were  empowered  to 
prevent  the  pope  from  proceeding  further.  .  Upon 
this,  some  of  them  agreed  to  accompany  him  in 
pursuit  of  the  fugitive.  They  found  him  at  Brissac, 
and  brought  him  back  with  them  to  Freiburg. 
John  perceiving  that  nothing  now  remained  but 
submission  or  an  ignominious  deposition,  professed 
his  readiness  to   do  every  thing  required  of  him; 
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and,  as  a  pledge  of  his  sincerity,  dictated  an  instru- 
ment appointing  proctors  to  complete  his  resig- 
nation. 

The  council  rejected  the  writing ;  and  cited  the 
pope  to  appear  in  person  at  Constance  within  the 
space  of  nine  days,  or  in  default  to  be  proceeded 
against  in  his  absence.  This  citation  was  fixed, 
first  upon  the  Swiss  gate  by  which  John  had  left 
Constance,  and  afterwards  on  all  the  other  gates  of 
the  city.  At  the  same  time,  the  archbishops  of 
Besan9on  and  Riga  were  sent  to  deliver  it  to  the 
pontiff.  They  were  escorted  by  a  body  of  three 
hundred  imperial  troops,  nominally  under  the  orders 
of  the  prelates,  but  in  reality  to  be  commanded  by 
the  duke  of  Austria.  It  was  an  age  in  which  the 
selfishness  and  ingratitude  of  our  nature  were  dis- 
played with  little  shame.  Within  how  short  a 
space  was  this  prince  both  the  victim  and  the 
subject  of  those  vices !  No  sooner  had  Sigis- 
mund  made  known  his  purpose  to  revenge  the  part 
taken  by  Frederick  in  the  pope"*s  evasion,  than 
friends,  vassals,  dependants,  whom  he  had  loaded 
with  benefits,  revolted  to  his  powerful  enemy ;  and 
now  he  himself,  who  but  lately  had  entered  into 
a  treaty  with  the  pontifi^,  and  taken  his  wages, 
willingly  purchased  reconciliation  with  his  suzerain,  ■ 
by  assuming  the  office  of  gaoler  to  his  friend  and 
spiritual  father.  He  even  went  beyond  what  the 
more  generous  temper  of  Sigismund  can  have 
authorized.  The  fallen  pontiff's  attendants  were 
every  day  changed.  He  was  deprived  of  his  jewels, 
his  plate,  his  purse,  and  even  of  the  contents  of  his 
travelling  trunks  : — lord  of  the  princes  of  the  earth, 
without  a  change  of  raiment ! 

John  felt  his  degradation,  and  affected  contrition 
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for  his  crimes.  He  was  seen  bathed  in  tears.  He 
lamented  aloud  having  so  long  followed  ill  advice, 
professed  himself  ready  to  submit  implicitly  to  the 
will  of  the  council,  and — in  secret — was  all  the  while 
contriving  plans  of  escape. 

The  appointed  day  came,  but  neither  John 
XXIII.,  nor  any  one  to  answer  for  him,  appeared. 
The  council  declared  him  contumacious,  and  sus- 
pended him  from  the  pontifical  office.  Four  several 
times,  at  intervals  of  two  or  three  days,  a  cardinal, 
or  other  prelate,  was  heard,  at  each  door  of  the 
sacred  edifice  where  the  council  held  its  meetings, 
with  a  loud  voice  summoning  the  fugitive  pope. 
No  answer  being  made,  the  fathers  prepared 
for  his  deposition.  We  have  no  report  of  any 
regular  judicial  process,  but  the  testimony  of 
many  witnesses  was  taken,  of  whom  twelve  or 
thirteen  were  cardinals ;  the  result  of  whose  decla- 
rations appears  in  seventy  articles  of  accusation. 
Fifty  of  these,  relating  to  the  minor  offences  of 
simony,  sacrilege,  oppression,  fcc,  were  publicly 
read ;  the  remaining  twenty,  in  which  this  monster 
of  a  pope  was  charged  with  adultery,  incest,  murder, 
and  worse  (if  there  are  worse)  enormities,  were,  out 
of  respect  for  his  sacred  office,  suppressed  in  the 
more  public  proceedings. 

As  John  refused  to  return  to  Constance,  he  was 
conducted  to  the  fortress  of  Ratolfsell,  or  Zell,  a  town 
of  Suabia,  two  leagues  from  that  city.  There  the  fact 
of  his  suspension  was  communicated  to  him.  He 
was  at  the  same  time  deprived  of  "  the  fisherman''s 
ring  "  and  the  other  pontifical  seal  ^ ;  and  when  the 


'  The  pope  has  two  seals.     That  called  **  the  fisherman's  ring" 
has  the  figure  of  St.  Peter  holding  a  line  with  a  bait  to  it  in  the 
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cardinals  and  other  dignitaries  deputed  by  the 
council  came  into  his  presence,  they  omitted  the 
usual  ceremony  of  kissing  his  foot. 

At  length,  in  a  session,  the  eleventh,  held  ex- 
pressly for  the  purpose,  John  XXIII.  was  deposed, 
by  the  unanimous  vote  of  the  assembly,  from  the 
function  he  had  polluted  and  abused.  To  the  last, 
he  refused  to  appear  before  his  judges;  but  he 
heard  the  sentence  of  deposition  read,  acquiesced 
in,  and  confirmed  it,  with  so  much  appearance  of 
exemplary  resignation,  that  his  partizans  have  not 
scrupled  to  claim  for  him  on  this  ground  the 
honours  of  a  hero  and  a  saint.  As  soon  as  the 
ambassadors  sent  to  announce  the  decree  had  done 
their  office,  he  ordered  the  pontifical  cross  to  be 
removed  from  his  apartment,  and  protested  that 
nothing  but  the  want  of  other  clothing  withheld 
him  from  stripping  himself,  in  their  presence,  of  the 
habits,  with  every  other  token,  of  his  justly  forfeited 
dignity. 

The  council  declared  Balthazar  Cossa,  Peter  de 
Lune,  and  Angelo  Corario,  for  ever  incapable  of 
being  elected  to  the  pontificate.  It  announced  to 
all  Europe  the  deposition  of  John,  and  authorized 
the  emperor  to  assume,  throughout  his  dominions, 
during  the  vacancy  of  the  Apostolic  chair,  the 
imperial  claim  of  his  predecessors,  to  dispose  of  the 
benefices  and  maintain  the  rights  belonging  to  the 
Church '. 


water:  it  is  used  for  briefs,  which  are  sealed  with  red  wax.  The 
other  seal  is  used  for  bulls,  which  are  sealed  with  lead,  and 
bears  the  figures  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  on  the  one  side,  and 
the  head  of  the  pope  for  the  time  being  on  the  other. 

3  Where  life  abounds,  as  at  Constance,  death  will  not  long  be 
absent.     The  first  of  note  among  the  fathers  of  the  council  who 
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died  there  was  the  celebrated  Manuel  Chrysoloras.  He  had  come 
as  ambassador  from  Greece  ;  and  accompanying  Cardinal  Zaba- 
rella  out  of  Italy,  both  left  their  bones  upon  the  banks  of  the 
Rhine.  The  tomb  of  Chrysoloras,  in  the  church  of  the  Domini- 
cans, is  among  the  few  genuine  monuments  of  the  council  which 
Constance  now  contains.  His  epitaph  informs  us  that  he  was 
descended  from  one  of  those  Roman  families  who  migrated  to 
Byzantium  with  Constantine;  and  it  concludes  with  the  equivocal 
praise,  that  this  man  of  consummate  learning,  wisdom,  and  worth, 
was  considered  by  all  the  world  the  fittest  person  living  to  fill  the 
papal  seat.  This  epitaph  is  in  prose :  a  poetical  one  at  its  side, 
composed  by  iEneas  Sylvius,  deservedly  commemorates  the  labours 
of  Chrysoloras  for  the  revival  of  literature  in  Europe. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

JEROME  OF  PRAGUE  ARRIVES  AT  CONSTANCE. — IS  ARRESTED. — 
CONDEMNATION  OF  THE  WRITINGS  AND  MEMORY  OF  WIC- 
LIFFE. — HUSS  IS  TRANSFEIIRED  TO  GOTTLIEBBN. — HE  APPEARS 
BEFORE  THE  COUNCIL. — URGED  TO  RETRACT. — CONDEMNED 
BY    SIGISMUND. 

The  proceedings  of  the  council  in  the  deposition  of 
John  XXIII.  comprised  the  better  part  of  what  it 
did  towards  the  accomphshment  of  those  objects  for 
which  it  was  convoked.  In  achieving  this  one  pur- 
pose, it  may  be  compared  to  the  fearless  knights  of 
romance,  whose  occupation  it  was  to  rid  the  world 
of  monsters.  In  its  following  exploits,  it  rather  re- 
sembles those  fabled  giants  whom  the  same  knightly 
champions  had  sometimes  to  contend  with — strong, 
but  using  their  strength  savagely  and  blindly  to  op- 
press the  weak  and  innocent ;  and,  when  tired  of  that 
cruel  pastime,  sinking  into  dulness  or  inanity. 

Among  the  friends  who,  when  John  Huss  was 
setting  out  for  the  council,  pressed  round  him  with 
affectionate  adieus  and  prayers  for  his  safety,  was, 
of  course,  Jerome  of  Prague.  Jerome,  while  he 
entreated  his  friend  and  master  to  maintain  with 
firmness  at  Constance  the  principles  he  had  taught 
in  Bohemia,  promised  immediately  to  follow  and 
give  him  his  support,  if  he  heard  of  his  having  any 
need  of  friends.  Though  Huss,  as  we  have  seep, 
had  shortly  great  need,  he  was  so  far  from  desiring 
Jerome  to  keep  a  dangerous  promise  made  at  such 
a  moment,  that  he  wrote  in  urgent  terms  to  their 
common  friends  to  persuade  him  to  reserve  himself 
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for  better  times,  and  by  no  means  to  incur  the  same 
fate  as  had  befallen  his  master.  Nevertheless,  as 
there  were  not  wanting  others  who,  seconding 
Jerome's  own  inclinations,  blamed  him  for  allowing 
himself  to  be  deterred  by  any  inducements  from 
succouring  his  friend  in  his  adversity,  he  resolved 
at  all  risks  to  do  as  he  had  said. 

He  arrived  at  Constance,  with  a  disciple  or  two, 
on  the  4th  of  April.  His  countrymen  alarmed  by 
his  appearance — for  spies  were  already  on  the 
watch  for  him — assured  him  that  his  hopes  of  ob- 
taining favour  for  Huss  were  wholly  futile  ;  and 
obliged  him  to  consult  his  own  safety  by  retiring 
the  next  day  to  the  neighbouring  town  of  Uber- 
lingen.  From  this  place  he  applied  to  the  emperor 
and  the  Council  for  a  safe-conduct,  promising  to 
appear  with  it  at  Constance,  and  either  clear  him- 
self from  any  suspicions  cast  upon  his  faith  and 
teaching,  or  in  case  of  failure  willingly  to  submit  to 
the  punishment  due  to  his  offence.  Sigismund, 
smarting  from  the  recent  violation  of  his  safe- 
conduct  granted  to  Huss,  at  once  refused ;  the  car- 
dinals, after  some  delay,  granted  an  ambiguous 
form,  offering  protection  "salva  tamen  justitia  ;" 
a  clause  which  rather  pointed  to  the  condemnation 
of  the  applicant,  than  promised  him  security.  A 
second  application  being  followed  by  no  reply,  he 
caused  to  be  published  throughout  Constance,  by 
the  usual  means,  the  request  he  had  made  to  be  ad- 
mitted to  a  hearing ;  and  with  a  testimonial  from 
the  JJohemian  lords  and  knights  at  the  council  to 
the  same  effect,  set  out,  by  their  advice,  on  his  return 
to  Prague.  It  is  said  he  discoursed,  with  imprudent 
freedom,  on  the  way,  respecting  the  conduct  of  the 
council :  if  so,  the  issue  was  natural.  Some  officers 
of  the  duke  of  Salzbach's,  into  whose  company  he 
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fell  at  Airchau,  recognized  and  arrested  him.  The 
duke  detained  him  till  he  had  communicated  with 
the  council ;  and  then  sent  him  back,  loaded  with 
chains,  to  Constance.  He  was  immediately  taken  to 
the  elector-palatine,  the  duke  of  Bavaria,  and  by  his 
order  drao^ged  before  a  meeting  of  magistrates  and 
ecclesiastics  then  sitting  in  the  Franciscan  Convent. 
Jerome's  examination  was  conducted  with  brutal 
coarseness.  Being  reproached  with  his  flight, 
and  asked  why  he  had  not  appeared  in  answer 
to  his  citation  (a  citation  had  been  issued  by 
the  council  some  days  after  he  had  left  Uber- 
lingen),  he  replied,  that  he  had  been  forced  to 
leave  Constance  for  want  of  a  safe-conduct :  as 
to  the  citation,  had  he  received  it,  he  would  have 
forthwith  returned.  It  has  been  already  related 
that  Jerome  had  travelled  much,  and  had  studied 
in  most  of  the  universities  of  Europe.  Gerson, 
who  was  famous  for  his  skill  as  a  dialectician  on  the 
Nominalist  side,  charged  him  with  having  offended 
the  university  of  Paris  by  presuming  to  maintain 
before  it  the  doctrines  of  the  Realists.  Jerome 
modestly  answered,  that  having  been  admitted  to  a 
master's  degree  in  that  university,  he  had  used  his 
liberty  as  such  to  dispute  :  he  had  not,  he  said, 
been  reproached  at  the  time  with  advancing  any 
error;  but  he  was  ready,  if  permitted,  to  repeat 
his  argument,  and  to  retract  it  if  found  erroneous. 
A  doctor  of  Cologne  accused  him  of  broaching  erro- 
neous sentiments  in  that  university.  "  Will  you 
name  an  instance  T"*  asked  Jerome.  The  doctor 
hesitated,  and  at  last  excused  himself  on  the  score 
of  a  defective  memory.  A  third  accuser,  from 
Prague,  complained  that  in  a  lecture  before  the 
students,  Jerome  had  once  compared  the  Trinity 
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in  Unity  to  water,  snow,  and  ice.  "And  I  still 
maintain,"  he  exclaimed,  "that  the  indivisible  God 
may  be  faintly  represented  under  such  an  emblem  : 
prove  that  I  am  wrong,  and  I  will  gladly  recant  my 
error."  Here  he  was  interrupted  by  cries  of — "  To 
the  flames  with  the  heretic  !"  "  You  desire  to 
take  my  life,  then V  said  he  fearlessly :  "I  am 
ready  to  resign  it,  if  such  be  the  will  of  God." 
The  Bishop  of  Salisbury  now  threw  in  the  one  soli- 
tary remark  that  had  a  touch  of  compassion  in  it. 
"  No,  Jerome,"  he  cried,  "  not  so.  For  we  read, 
that  God  hath  no  pleasure  in  the  death  of  a  sinner, 
but  rather  that  he  should  turn  from  his  sin  and 
live."  In  the  end,  he  was  given  into  the  custody 
of  the  Archbishop  of  Riga,  Wallenrod,  keeper  of 
the  seals  to  the  pope,  a  prelate  notorious  for  his 
severity. 

As  the  officers  were  leading  him  away  to  prison, 
one  of  his  Bohemian  friends  whispered  in  his  ear — 
"  Fear  not,  Jerome,  to  maintain  the  truth,  even  to 
death."  "I  am  not  afraid  to  die:"  he  replied, 
"  with  God's  help,  I  will  maintain  as  a  prisoner,  all 
I  professed  when  at  liberty."  The  archbishop  had 
his  prisoner  conveyed  to  a  tower  in  the  cemetery 
of  St.  PauFs.  There  he  was  chained  so  tijrhtly, 
both  by  his  hands  and  feet,  to  a  post,  that  he  was 
unable  to  sit,  or  to  rest  otherwise  than  by  pain- 
fully inclining  his  head  forwards.  In  this  posture 
was  the  victim  of  remorseless  bigotry  left,  without 
other  nourishment  than  bread  and  water,  and  some- 
times even  in  want  of  that.  During  many  days,  his 
friends  and  countrymen  were  ignorant  what  had 
become  of  him.  At  length,  one  of  them  discovered 
the  place  of  his  confinement,  and  reported  his  dis- 
graceful treatment  to  the  emperor.  A  stern  remon- 
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strance  from  Sigisnmnd  was  followed  by  some  miti- 
gation of  his  sufferings;  but  not  before  he  had 
become  so  ill,  that  it  was  necessary  to  allow  him  a 
confessor. 

The  case  of  John  Huss  and  Jerome  of  Prague 
seems  to  have  been  studiously  associated  by  their 
persecutors  with  that  of  our  own  morning  star  of 
Reformation,  VVicliffe ;  not  only  because  the  Bo- 
hemian reformers  seized  on  many  of  the  same  truths 
Wicliffe  had  taught,  but  because  no  easier  way 
could  be  devised  of  exciting  general  odium  against 
any  person,  than  to  represent  him  as  the  disciple 
of  a  teacher,  whose  opinions  were  every  where  a 
terror  to  priestly  tyranny  and  corruption.  Hence 
that  brute  act  of  vengeance  by  which  the  council 
of  Constance,  while  proposing  to  extinguish  the 
memory  of  our  primitive  reformer,  only  assisted 
to  render,  and  did  render,  its  own  disgrace  im- 
mortal. The  condemnation  of  Wicliffe  was  the 
exclusive  business  of  one  session — the  8th  (May 
4th)  —  a  session  previous  and  designedly  intro- 
ductory to  the  public  examination  of  Huss.  Three 
hundred  and  five  propositions,  said  to  have  been 
collected  from  his  works,  and  already  (in  1408) 
condemned  at  Oxford,  were  read,  and  with  all  the 
books  which  contained  them,  but  especially  the 
"  Dialogus"  and  "  Trilogus,"  solemnly  stamped 
with  the  council's  damnatory  censure.  Such  copies 
as  could  be  got  together  were  burned ;  and  all 
others  forbidden  to  be  read,  unless  for  the  purpose 
of  refutation.  With  respect  to  their  author,  as 
"the  said  Wichffe  lived  and  died  an  obstinate 
heretic,''  the  council  anathematized  his  memory, 
and  ordered  his  bones  to  be  dug  up  and  thrown  out 
of  consecrated  ground.  It  is  well  known  that,  in 
f2 
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pursuance  of  this  decree,  the  remains  of  Wicliffe 
were  actually  disinterred  and  burned,  and  the  ashes 
cast  into  the  adjoining  brook,  called  the  Swift. 
"  The  brook,"  writes  Fuller,  in  that  passage  which 
every  English  Churchman  has  by  heart,  "  did  con- 
vey his  ashes  into  Avon,  Avon  into  Severn,  Severn 
into  the  narrow  seas,  and  they  into  the  main  ocean. 
And  thus  the  ashes  of  Wicliffe  are  the  emblems 
of  his  doctrine,  which  is  now  dispersed  all  the 
world  over.""  Even  the  grim  atrocity  of  John 
XXIIFs  character  escaped  a  deeper  shade,  in 
consequence  of  his  absence  from  the  great  synod 
when  these  decrees  were  passed. 

Huss's  detention  in  the  penal  cells  of  the  Do- 
minican Convent  lasted  two  full  months.  Through 
the  incessant  and  angry  remonstrances  of  his  coun- 
trymen he,  at  the  end  of  that  period,  obtained  the 
relief  of  a  removal  to  the  more  endurable  prison  of 
the  Franciscans.  He  thankfully  acknowledges  in  his 
letters  that,  during  this  part  of  his  imprisonment, 
he  was  treated  with  comparative  kindness.  But 
after  the  flight  of  John  XXIII. ,  his  keepers,  being 
the  pope's  servants,  followed  their  master  to  Schaff- 
hausen.  The  poor  prisoner  was  now  in  actual 
danger  of  starving.  In  a  hurried  letter  to  his 
friends  Chlum  and  Duba,  he  says,  "  My  keepers  are 
gone,  and  have  left  me  nothing  to  eat,  nor  do  I 
know  what  is  to  become  of  me  in  prison.  I  beseech 
you  to  go  with  some  others  of  the  lords  to  the 
king,  and  petition  him  to  have  my  affair  brought 
to  some  conclusion,  lest  he  fall  into  both  sin  and 
shame  on  my  account.  Lose  no  time — there  is 
danger  in  delay.  The  bishop  of  Constance  has 
written  to  me,  that  he  will  not  concern  himself  about 
my  affairs :  the  cardinals  have  done  the  same.    If  you 
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love  your  unhappy  friend ',  get  the  king  this  very 
night  to  appoint  persons  from  among  his  own 
servants  to  take  charge  of  me,  or  else  give  me  my 
liberty/'  He  was  the  next  day  committed  to  the 
rigid  custody  of  the  bishop  of  Constance  ;  and 
conveyed  by  the  prelate's  order  to  the  castle  of 
Gottlieben,  half  a  league  from  the  city. 

It  was  to  the  same  fortress  that,  by  command 
of  the  council,  John  XXIII.  was  taken  by  the 
elector-palatine  after  his  deposition.  Each  was 
aware  that  he  was  under  the  same  roof  with  the 
other ;  and  strange  must  have  been  the  reflections 
of  both  upon  their  common  fate.  If  Huss  had 
been  the  fanatic  leveller  his  enemies  represented 
him  to  the  emperor,  what  an  occasion  for  triumph 
when  he  knew  of  his  prison  doors  opening  to  receive 
a  pope — the  very  pope  who  had  directed  his  own 
cruel  incarceration  !  The  deposed  and  degraded 
pontiff*  had  broken  his  word  in  order  to  be  guilty  of 
this  inhumanity,  he  had  refused  to  have  him  set 
at  liberty  at  the  desire  and  peremptory  command  of 
the  emperor,  who  was  still  more  solemnly  engaged 
for  his  safety ;  he  had  even  complained  to  all 
Europe  of  Sigismund's  indulgence  towards  the 
"  notorious  heretic."  And  now,  behold  him, 
mainly  by  the  grasp  of  that  strong  imperial  hand, 
thrust  into  the  same  stronghold  with  his  victim; — 
not,  like  the  poor  Bohemian  priest,  for  an  honest 
opinion  ;  but  for  cciaaes  "*•  enormous  and  manifold. 
Yet  the  downfall  of  his  enemy  was  no  gain  to  Huss : 
for  the  aristocratic  shape  of  papal  government,  now 


^  "  Miserum  anserem  (goose)."  There  is  something  pathetic 
in  the  faint  endeavour  to  treat  his  calamity  jocularly,  implied 
in  the  present  introduction  of  this  trite  conventional  quibble. 
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ruling  in  the  Council  of  Constance,  was  no  whit  less 
intolerant  than  the  pure  despotism  that,  in  his  per- 
son, had  sat  triple-crowned  in  the  apostolic  chair. 

The  interval  of  two  months,  since  the  first  list  of 
accusations  against  Huss  was  presented  to  him, 
had  been  sedulously  employed  by  his  prosecutors 
in  enlarging  and  completing  it,  in  the  way  most 
favourable  to  their  object.  Fresh  charges,  founded 
on  vague  rumour,  or  the  pure  invention  of 
malignity,  were  continually  being  inserted.  Ad- 
vantage was  taken  of  every  available  incident,  and 
the  arrest  of  Jerome  was  an  important  one,  to 
exasperate  the  members  of  the  council  against  him. 
On  the  other  hand,  his  friends  and  countrymen 
were  not  silent.  The  emperor  was  unceasingly 
solicited  by  Chlum  and  the  other  Bohemian  lords 
at  Constance  to  interfere  for  his  liberation.  From 
his  native  country,  from  Moravia,  and  from  Poland, 
memorials  were  despatched  to  Constance,  demand- 
ing freedom  and  a  public  hearing  for  the  reformer, 
as  Sigismund  had  promised.  With  such  appeals 
the  official  records  of  the  council  for  the  month  of 
May  are  loaded.  But  a  majority  of  the  fathers, 
dreading  some  disturbance,  endeavoured  by  every 
means  to  avoid  a  public  trial.  The  commissioners 
repeatedly  visited  him  at  Gottlieben,  with  the  view 
of  drawing  from  him  either  a  retractation,  or  some 
acknowledgment  on  which  they  could  proceed  by  a 
more  summary  process.  Their  interrogatories  were 
conducted  with  a  degree  of  coarseness  and  violence, 
calculated  to  bear  down  a  man  already  weakened 
by  the  hardships  of  a  long  and  severe  imprisonment. 
**  There,"  he  writes,  '*  was  Michael  de  Caussis, 
holding  a  paper  in  his  hand,  and  urging  the  patri- 
arch to  oblige  me  to  answer  article  by  article.     He 
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examines,  with  the  air  of  an  inquisitor,  all  my 
letters  and  discourses  ;  and  Paletz  brings  up  every 
conversation  we  have  had  together  for  years. 
Great  indeed  is  the  vexation  I  have  borne  to-day." 
In  these  examinations,  he  readily  answered  such 
questions  as  were  put  to  him,  explaining,  admitting, 
or  denying  the  charges  brought  forward ;  but  he 
always  refused  to  undertake  his  defence  before  any 
private  commission.  He  would  submit,  he  said, 
to  the  council  if  proved  before  it  to  be  in  error, 
and  with  that  view  continued  to  demand  a  public 
hearing. 

At   length  the  emperor  was  prevailed  upon  to 
issue  an  order  to  the  cardinals  and  other  repre- 
sentatives of  the  four  nations,  to  allow  John  Huss 
to  defend  himself  before  them.     June  the  6th  was 
the  day  appointed.     On  the  5th,  Huss  was  brought 
to  Constance  from  Gottlieben,  and  again  securely 
lodged  in  the  convent  of  the   Franciscans  where 
his  trial  was  to  take  place.     The  attendance  of 
ecclesiastics   comprised   nearly   all    the    cardinals, 
prelates,  and  priests  in   Constance.     The  articles 
of  accusation   were  already  being  recited,  before 
the   accused   had   been  sent  for,  when  Duba  and 
Chlum  hearing  of  it,  informed  the  emperor  that 
Huss's  trial  was  going  on  in  his  absence.     Sigis- 
mund  immediately  sent  an  order  to  the  fathers  to 
stop  the  proceedings  till  Huss  was  present  to  be 
heard  ;  and  then  not  to  pass  sentence  without  first 
submitting  the  charges  to  himself    They  reluctantly 
suspended  the  reading,  and  directed  the  prisoner  to 
be  brought  in.     The  elector-palatine  and  the  bur- 
grave  of  Nuremberg,  to  whom  the  books  of  Huss 
had   been   confided  for   the  purpose  of  reference 
during  the  examination,  now  delivered  them  to  the 
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cardinals.  The  fettered  and  unfriended  captive  was 
then  brought  in,  and  confronted  with  all  that 
louring  cloud  of  scornful  faces,  beneath  mitre,  cowl, 
or  tonsure,  that  filled  the  apartment.  The  Car- 
dinal of  Cambray  directed  his  attention  to  the 
manuscripts : — ''  Did  he  acknowledge  them  for 
hisf  "  Yes  :  but  if  they  contained  any  erroneous 
matter,  he  was  ready  to  disavow  it,  when  shown  to 
be  such.""  Hardly  had  the  first  article  of  accusation 
been  read,  and  Huss  was  beginning  to  answer  it, 
before  the  impatient  anger  of  the  assembly  broke  out. 
He  was  interrupted,  from  every  side,  with  shouts 
and  insulting  remarks.  Such  an  uproar  filled  the 
hall,  that  (as  a  witness  present  reports)  the  judges 
could  scarcely  hear  one  another,  much  less  the 
answers  of  the  meek  confessor  before  them.  When 
quiet  had  been  somewhat  restored,  Huss  was  pro- 
ceeding in  his  defence  to  cite  Scripture  and  the 
Fathers;  immediately  he  was  interrupted  with 
cries  of,  "  That  is  nothing  to  the  purpose." 
Overpowered  by  clamour  and  derision,  he  remained 
silent :  his  silence  was  interpreted  as  the  effect  of 
conscious  guilt,  and  an  admission  of  the  truth  of 
the  chaj-ge.  In  short,  such  was  the  confusion  in 
this  assembly  of  the  great,  and  the  reputed  wise 
and  holy  of  the  earth,  that  the  few  less  violently 
disposed  seized  the  first  opportunity  to  dissolve 
the  meeting,  and  put  off  the  business  to  another 
day. 

To  prevent  the  recurrence  of  a  scene  so  dis- 
graceful and  unchristian,  Sigismund  resolved  to  be 
himself  present  the  next  day.  He  came  attended 
by  Chlum  and  many  other  Bohemian  lords.  Huss 
was  standing,  as  he  had  stood  the  day  before, 
surrounded  by  armed  guards,  and  chained  like  a 
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felon.  When  all  had  taken  their  places,  De  Caussis, 
holding  the  indictment  in  his  hand,  read  from  it 
some  of  the  many  errors  which,  as  it  averred,  Huss 
had  taught  at  Bethlehem  and  other  places  in  Bo- 
hemia; errors  partly  derived  from  Wicliffe,  and 
partly  of  his  own  invention.  The  articles  selected 
bore,  that  John  Huss  had  taught  and  still  main- 
tained, that  the  natural  bread  remains  in  the  sacra- 
ment of  the  altar  after  consecration  ;  that  he  had 
taught  and  obstinately  maintained  the  doctrines  of 
Wicliffe ;  that  he  had  recommended  the  people  to 
take  arms  in  defence  of  his  heresies,  and  had  raised 
a  conflict  in  Bohemia  between  the  ecclesiastical  and 
civil  powers ;  and  that  he  had  caused  the  ruin  of 
the  university  of  Prague. 

Attempts  had  repeatedly  been  made  to  ensnare 
the  prisoner,  by  drawing  him  into  disputes  on  that 
terrible  test  of  Roman  orthodoxy,  transubstantiation, 
but  always  without  success.  He  now  solemnly  de- 
clared, that  he  had  never  taught  nor  believed  what 
the  first  article  imputed  to  him.  This  formal 
denial  did  not  save  him  from  being  involved  in  an 
intricate  scholastic  discussion  on  this  subject  with 
some  five  or  six  opponents,  the  greater  part  of 
them  Englishmen,  who  endeavoured  to  identify 
his  opinions  with  those  which  the  council  lately 
condemned  as  Wicliffe's.  These  witnesses  he  tri- 
umphantly refuted  by  a  reference  to  his  works,  in 
which  the  opinions  of  Berenger  and  Wicliffe  on 
this  head  are  many  times  disclaimed  as  "  magna 
heresis.''  Being  interrupted  in  his  repeated  denials, 
and  told  to  proceed  to  the  second  article,  he  affirmed 
that  he  had  never  taught  in  Bohemia  "  the  errors  " 
of  Wicliffe,  or  of  any  other  person.  His  accusers 
objected  that  the  opposition  he  had  made  to  Arch- 
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bishop  Sbynko's  condemnation  of  Wicliffe,  was  a 
manifest  proof  he  partook  of  the  errors  of  that 
heresiarch.  He  replied,  that  he  had  spoken  against 
that  condemnation  as  unjustifiable,  because  too 
sweeping  and  general.  He  could  not  in  conscience 
say,  as  had  been  required  of  him,  that  all  which 
Wicliffe  had  taught  was  alike  hereticaL  Taking 
up  some  of  his  volumes  from  the  table,  he  showed 
that  his  sentiments  respecting  Wicliffe  were  thus 
divided  between  what  he  approved  and  what  he 
disapproved  ;  but  he  freely  acknowledged  his 
agreement  with  many  of  Wicliffe's  opinions,  and 
voluntarily  indicated  several  of  the  articles  said  to 
have  been  taken  from  the  Englishman's  works,  in 
the  condemnation  of  which  he  could  not  conscien- 
tiously agree.  "  When  Sbynko,'*"'  said  he,  "issued 
his  order  that  all  of  Wicliffe's  books  which  were  in 
Prague  should  be  brought  to  him,  I  myself  put 
into  his  hands  such  as  I  had,  remarking,  at  the 
same  time,  that  I  was  willing  to  disavow,  publicly, 
whatever  errors  he  might  find  in  them.  But  the 
archbishop  burnt  all  the  books,  mine  with  the  rest, 
without  pointing  out  any  errors.""  Much  derisive 
laughter  was  provoked  by  Huss's  saying,  in  answer 
to  a  question  respecting  his  exclusion  from  his 
pulpit  by  Sbynko,  that  when  he  found  no  redress 
was  to  be  had  ftom  the  pope,  he  had  appealed  from 
him  to  the  Supreme  and  ever  merciful  Judge  in 
heaven  ;  and  this  burst  of  unseasonable  merriment 
was  renewed  on  his  acknowledging  the  observation 
as  his,  that  he  trusted  Wicliffe  was  among  the 
saved,  and  desired  no  better  for  himself  than  to  be 
admitted  where  Wicliffe  was. 

With  respect   to  the  article  in  which  he  was 
charged  with  recommending  the  people  to  have  re- 
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course  to  arms,  it  was,  he  said,  absurdly  untrue. 
It  seemed  to  have  grown  out  of  his  observations  on 
a  sermon  on  that  passage  of  St.  Paul's  Epistle  to* 
the  Ephesians,  in  which  Christians  are  exhorted  to 
equip  themselves  with  "  the  armour  of  God,"  as 
"  the  shield  of  faith,  the  sword  of  the  Spirit,"  &c. 
So  far  from  inculcating  any  resistance  to  the  de- 
crees of  even  an  anti-pope  by  means  of  temporal 
weapons,  he  had,  on  the  occasion  referred  to,  taken 
what  might  be  thought  unnecessary  pains  to  make 
it  clear  that  he  spoke  only  of  spiritual  arms.  This 
charge  was  eked  out  with  other  particulars  devoid 
of  any  shadow  of  foundation.  That  some  of  the 
Bohemian  clergy  had  been  deprived  was  true ;  but 
he  denied  that  he  was  in  any  manner  the  cause. 
Several  priests  had  voluntarily  abandoned  their 
livings  rather  than  obey  the  king's  command  to 
transfer  their  obedience  from  Gregory  XII.  to  the 
neutral  party  of  the  cardinals ;  and  it  might  be 
imagined,  that  King  Wenceslaus  saw  without  regret 
others  take  possession  of  those  cures  which  their 
owners  had  quitted  from  a  principle  of  rebellion. 
He  likewise  denied  that  he  was  the  cause  of  the 
Germans  leaving  the  university :  the  true  reason 
was  the  king's  determination  to  carry  into  effect 
the  rule  regarding  the  suffrages,  established  by  its 
founder  Charles  IV.  "  For  the  truth  of  this  I 
appeal,"  he  said,  "  to  an  honourable  professor, 
now  present,  who  left  Prague  with  the  German 
students."  The  professor  alluded  to — Albert 
Wareentrop — was  rising  to  speak,  but  the  car- 
dinals ordered  him  to  sit  down  ;  while  Paletz,  and 
one  Naso,  who  had  also  risen,  were  encouraged  to 
maintain  that  Huss  and  Jerome  had  poisoned  the 
king's  mind  against  the  Germans. 
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It  was  now  too  late  to  continue  the  examination 
further  that  day.  But  before  the  prisoner  was  re- 
moved, the  cardinal  of  Cambray,  who  had  throughout 
distinguished  himself  by  the  severity  of  his  remarks, 
now  addressed  him  reproachfully  and  said,  "  A  word 
more,  Huss.  When  first  brought  before  us  you 
boasted,  that  if  you  had  not  come  to  Constance  of 
your  own  free  will,  neither  king,  nor  emperor,  nor  the 
council  itself,  could  have  compelled  you."  "  What 
I  did  say,""  he  replied,  "  was,  that  so  many  nobles  in 
Bohemia  honoured  me  with  their  protection,  that 
if  I  had  not  chosen  to  come  of  my  own  accord,  they 
could  have  put  me  in  a  place  of  security  from  which 
neither  the  emperor  nor  the  king  could  have  forced 
me."  "  Audacious  !"  cried  the  cardinal,  "  hear 
him  !"  A  loud  murmur  applauded  the  exclamation. 
Instantly  Chlum  stood  forward.  "John  Huss," 
exclaimed  the  brave  Bohemian,  "  has  spoken  the 
truth.  I  myself,  though  of  small  account  among 
the  nobles  of  my  country,  would  have  sheltered  him 
in  my  own  castle  against  the  whole  strength  of  his 
enemies.  And  I  say  only  what  a  hundred  others 
would  say,  wealthier  men,  and  possessed  of  stronger 
places  than  I."  This  honest  burst  of  friendship  and 
humanity  the  cardinal  only  noticed  by  a  look  of 
some  surprise,  adding,  more  mildly  however,  as  he 
turned  again  to  the  prisoner,  "  Be  that  as  it  may,  if 
you  desire  now  to  consult  your  safety  and  credit, 
you  will  be  advised  by  me,  and,  as  you  promised,  sub- 
mit yourself  to  the  council."  Then  Sigismund,  ad- 
dressing Huss,  said,  "  Though  some  maintain  that 
you  had  no  safe-conduct  from  us  till  after  you  had 
been  a  fortnight  in  prison,  others,  of  the  most  ho- 
nourable rank  and  reputation,  can  attest  that  it 
was  delivered  to  you  before  your  departure  from 
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Prague^  by  the  knights  Wenceslaus  of  DubaandJohn 
of  Ohhim,  under  whose  safeguard  we  placed  you,  that 
you  might  come  without  harm,  and  freely  declare 
your  opinions  before  the  council.  And  our  friendly 
intentions  towards  you  have  been  so  well  seconded 
(as  the  granting  of  this  public  audience  shows)  by 
the  cardinals,  prelates,  and  others,  that  we  are 
bound  to  thank  them  ;  albeit  there  are  those  who 
say,  we  have  no  right  to  take  under  our  protection 
a  heretic,  or  a  person  suspected  of  heresy.  It  is 
from  the  same  friendly  feeling  that  I  now  also,  as 
well  as  the  cardinal,  advise  you  to  submit  dutifully 
to  the  holy  synod.  Do  this ;  and  we,  out  of  our 
consideration  for  our  brother  Wenceslaus,  and  his 
kingdom  of  Bohemia,  will  take  care  to  have  you 
dismissed  by  the  council  in  peace,  with  the  reason- 
able satisfaction  of  a  slight  penance  for  the  faults 
that  have  been  alleged — proved,  indeed — against 
you.  Should  you  obstinately  refuse,  the  council  will 
know  how  to  deal  with  you.  As  for  ourselves,  be 
assured,  we  will  in  such  case  afford  no  countenance 
to  you,  nor  to  your  errors;  sooner  than  endure 
such  obstinacy,  we  would  with  our  own  hands  light 
the  fire  for  your  execution.  Once  more,  then,  we 
advise  you  to  submit  to  the  judgment  of  the  coun- 
cil." This  was  the  first  time  Huss  had  stood  face 
to  face  with  the  emperor.  He  had  hoped,  from 
Sigismund's  attending,  and  especially  from  the 
known  motive  of  it,  that  he  should  at  length  be 

2  Both  statements  are  erroneous — the  former,  a  falsehood  in- 
vented and  circulated  by  Huss's  enemies ;  the  latter,  an  instance 
of  the  emperor's  forgetfulness ;  his  letters  of  protection  having 
been  received  by  Huss  on  his  route  at  Nuremberg.  What  fol- 
lows respecting  Huss's  treatment  by  the  prelates  was,  no  doubt, 
like  the  above,  consistent  with  the  belief  of  Sigismund  at  the 
time. 
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treated  with  justice — perhaps,  even  with  compassion. 
The  severe  tone  of  the  address  he  had  just  heard, 
crowning  the  harsh  proceedings  of  the  day,  had 
extinguished  that  hope.  The  humble  man,  for  the 
moment  quite  subdued,  began  his  reply  by  some 
superfluous  and  rather  incoherent  expressions  of 
gratitude  for  the  emperor's  letters  of  protection ; 
but  Chlum,  in  a  whisper,  recalling  his  attention  to 
the  inoreimportant  matter  of  his  vindication,  ''Gra- 
cious sire,"  he  said,  ''  God  who  best  knows  me  is 
my  witness,  that  the  obstinacy  you  are  pleased  to 
impute  to  me  is  no  part  of  my  disposition :  on  the 
contrary,  I  am  come  here  with  the  full  intention  to 
renounce  any  of  my  opinions,  as  soon  as  I  am  better 
instructed."  The  signal  for  his  removal  was  then 
given,  and  the  officers  reconducted  him  to  his  cell. 
On  the  following  day,  June  8th,  the  fathers  again 
met.  The  trial  was  resumed  by  the  production  of 
a  series  of  thirty-nine  propositions  alleged  to  be 
extracts  from  Huss's  treatise  ''  De  Ecclesia,"  and 
others  of  his  works,  which  had  already  been  pre- 
sented to  him  in  the  examinations  at  Gottlieben. 
These  propositions  were  now  read,  together  with 
his  answers,  as  there  made  and  recorded.  Some 
of  them  he  freely  acknowledged,  some  he  cor- 
rected, as  imperfect ;  others  he  wholly  disclaimed. 
Few  of  them  related  to  points  of  doctrine. 
They  referred  chiefly  to  the  origin,  authority, 
.'abuses,  and  inutility  of  the  papacy  ^ ;  to  the  right 
of  temporal  rulers  to  a  control  over  the  clergy ; 


3  In  the  course  of  this  day's  examination,  Huss,  remarking  on 
the  criminal  lives  of  some  of  the  popes,  instances  the  well-known 
story  of  pope  Joan  (or  Agnes,  as  some  call  her).  The  fathers,  so 
prompt  to  seize  every  occasion  of  indulging  in  ridicule,  heard  the 
allusion  in  silence ;  a  proof  that,  whether  true  or  false,  the  story, 
since  so  much  contested,  was  then  believed  to  be  true. 
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to  the  antichristian  nature  of  ecclesiastical  censures; 
and  the  like.     In  many  cases  they  were  of  a  very 
harmless  character,  even  in  the  estimation  of  Roman 
Catholics  of  more  liberal  times.      But  as  this  did 
not  prevent  their  being  tortured  by  his  prosecutors 
into  monstrous   crimes,  neither  did  it  hinder  his 
answers  and  explanations  from  being  cut   short, 
or  otherwise   insultingly  received,  by  his  judges. 
Frequently  his  remarks  were  made  the  ground  of 
fresh  charges.     Thus,  when  he  affirmed  that  the 
true  head  of  the  Church  is  Christ,  and  that  it  can 
exist  very  well  without  any  other ;  adding,  that  the 
time  may  come  when  there  will  be  no  pope,  and 
yet  the  Church  will  continue  to  flourish,  some  of 
the  cardinals  cried  out,  "  So,  truly,  Huss  is  among 
the  prophets."      "  But,"  he  replied,  ''  have  we  not 
the  proof  now  before  us  ?     You  have  at  this  moment 
no  pope,  and  yet  you  will  not  deny  that  the  Church 
exists :  who,  then,  sustains  it  ?"     Throughout  the 
day  his  books  were  handed  about,  and  any  one  of  a 
hundred   ecclesiastics  present,    or   many  at   once, 
were  free  to  harass  him  with  questions  from  them. 
Among  the  articles  alleged  was  this  :  "  If  a  pope, 
prelate,  or  priest,  be  in  a  state  of  deadly  sin,  he  is  in 
effect  neither  pope,  prelate,  nor  priest."     I  acknow- 
ledge this  article,"  said  Huss;   "and  I  refer  you  to 
St.  Augustine,  St.   Jerome,   St.  Chrysostom,  St. 
Cyprian,  and  other  holy  fathers  ;  who  unanimously 
affirm  that  a  man  in  mortal  sin,  so  far  from  being  a 
true  pope,  or  bishop,   or  priest,  is  not  even  a  true 
Christian.     It  is  of  such  that  God  says  by  his  pro- 
phet :  '  They  have  set  up  kings,  but  not  by  me ; 
they  have  made  princes,  and   I   knew  them  not."* 
At  the  same  time  I  allow,  that  though  such  a  pope, 
or  bishop,  or  priest,  is  an  unworthy  minister  of  the 
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sacraments,  yet  his  ministry  is  not  therefore  null : 
God  does  not  therefore  refuse  to  impart  efficiency 
to  the  office  he  administers.""  Huss  was  proceeding, 
somewhat  rashly,  to  apply  the  same  argument,  on 
scriptural  authority,  to  civil  rulers,  asserting  that  a 
king  in  mortal  sin  is,  in  God's  sight,  unworthy  of 
his  office.  At  this  moment  the  emperor  was 
standing  in  the  recess  of  a  window,  in  conversation 
with  some  of  the  other  princes.  The  cardinal  of 
Cambray  immediately  called  him  forward,  and  or- 
dered Huss  to  repeat  what  he  had  said.  He  did 
so,  at  the  same  time  asking  pardon  of  Sigismund 
for  his  freedom.  Sigismund  merely  made  the  be- 
coming remark,  that  "there  is  no  one  free  from 
sin.""  But  the  cardinal,  less  indulgent,  reproved 
Huss,  saying  angrily,  "  Not  content  with  insulting 
the  priesthood,  would  you  also  treat  sovereigns  in 
the  same  manner  f  Here  Paletz  interfered. 
Huss  was  quoting  a  passage  from  one  of  the  Fathers, 
to  the  effect  that  a  man  who  does  not  imitate  Christ 
is  no  Christian,  when  Paletz  cried  out,  "  Yoii  are 
not  keeping  to  the  question.  For,  though  a  king 
or  a  pope  were  not  truly  a  Christian,  he  might 
nevertheless  be  a  true  king  or  a  true  pope ;  for 
these  names  regard  only  office,  but  the  name  of 
Christian  is  personal."  "  But,"  retorted  the  pri- 
soner, "if  John  XXIII.  was  a  true  pope,  why 
have  you  deposed  him?"  The  emperor  diverted 
this  home  thrust  by  remarking,  that  the  cardinals 
had  unanimously  regarded  John  as  the  true  pope, 
but  had  deposed  him  for  bringing  scandal  on  the 
Church  by  notorious  crimes.* 

*  The  notion  that  civil  magistrates  lose  their  right  to  govern  by 
committing  notorious  crimes  was  held  by  WiclifFe,  and  by  the  Lol- 
lardsgenerally.  The  Puritans  of  the  seventeenth  century  inherited. 
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The  cardinal  president  now  earnestly  exhorted 
Huss,  without  further  delay,  to  submit  himself  to 
the  council,  representing  to  him  the  imminent 
danger  of  longer  persistence.  "  I  speak  to  you," 
he  said,  "not  now  as  your  judge,  but  as  your  faithful 
adviser  and  friend."  Other  cardinals  and  prelates 
urgently  joined  in  his  entreaties.  Huss  replied 
with  humility,  "  Most  reverend  fathers :  I  have 
already  declared  that  I  came  hither,  not  obstinately 
to  maintain  my  own  opinions,  but  humbly  to  receive 
instruction  on  those  points  wherein  I  may  have 
erred.  I  beseech  you  therefore  to  grant  me  a  fur- 
ther hearing,  in  order  that  I  may  more  fully  explain 
my  sentiments.  Should  I  fail  to  support  them  by 
solid  and  convincing  arguments,  I  will  then  thank- 
fully submit  to  be  better  instructed  by  you."  "  Ob- 
serve how  cunningly  he  equivocates !"  exclaimed 
one  of  the  judges :  "  your  instruction,  he  says  ; 
not  your  censure  and  decision."  "  Call  it  what 
you  will,"  resumed  Huss,  "  instruction,  censure,  or 
decision.  God  is  my  witness,  I  speak  from  my 
heart '."  The  cardinal,  resuming  his  discourse,  then 
said,  that  what  the  council,  advised  by  above  fifty 
doctors  of  divinity  now  present,  or  who  had  been  so 
during  the  examinations,  required  him  to  do  was — 
in  the  first  place,  to  acknowledge  the  errors  that 
had  been  proved  against  him  ;  secondly,  to  engage 
never  again  to  preach  or  hold  the  same  ;  thirdly,  to 

it,  and  expressed    it    in  their  quaint  maxim,    that  "  Dominion 
is  founded  in  grace." 

*  The  profession  so  often  repeated  by  Huss  at  Constance,  and 
previously  at  Prague,  viz.  that  he  was  ready  to  quit  his  errors 
whenever  they  were  shown  to  be  such  by  reference  to  Scripture, 
or  by  arguments  drawn  from  the  inspired  writers,  was  prefixed 
by  him  to  most  of  his  works.  See  in  particular,  "  Defence  of 
Wicliflfe,"  and  "  Treatise  of  Indulgences." 
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abjure  publicly  what  he  had  professed.  Before 
Huss  could  reply,  he  was  assailed  from  all  sides 
with  loud  cries  of  "  Abjure !  abjure  !"  "I  will 
readily  submit,"  he  said,  ''  to  be  instructed.  But,  in 
the  name  of  God,  our  common  Father,  do  not,  I 
beseech  you,  compel  me  to  an  act  contrary  to  my 
conscience,  and  perilous  to  my  salvation.  To  ab- 
jure is  to  renounce  an  error  one  has  held.  But  in 
several  of  these  articles  I  am  accused  of  errors  I 
never  taught  nor  imagined ;  how  then  can  I  re- 
nounce them  ?  or  how,  on  the  other  hand,  can  I 
renounce  doctrines  which  I  believe  to  be  true,  until 
I  have  been  shown  my  error  V  The  emperor  now 
interposed.  "  Why,"  asked  the  imperial  logician, 
"  should  you  find  any  difficulty  in  abjuring  even  such 
errors  as  (you  say)  are  falsely  imputed  to  you  I  I, 
for  my  part,  would,  without  hesitation,  abjure  all 
conceivable  errors.  Would  any  one  have  a  right 
thence  to  conclude,  that  I  must  previously  have 
held  them  V  Huss  respectfully  pointed  out  to  his 
majesty,  that  there  is  a  great  difference  between 
abjuring  all  sorts  of  errors  in  general,  and  renouncing 
certain  particular  errors  imputed  to  a  person,  but 
which  he  never  held.  The  cardinal  of  Florence 
and  other  fathers  of  the  council  here  renewed  their 
solicitations:  a  form  of  abjuration  so  moderate 
should  be  prepared,  they  said,  that  he  could  find 
no  difficulty  in  adopting  it.  Their  persuasions 
were  seconded  by  Sigismund  in  a  warning,  in  the 
strongest  terms,  of  the  consequences  of  refusal. 
"  Retractation  or  death,  there  is  no  other  alterna- 
tive; retractation  or  death  to  the  obstinate  heretic ! " 
ran  in  muttered  iteration  round  the  hall.  Huss, 
though  deadly  pale  from  exhaustion  and  from  the 
bursting  of  a  bloodvessel  during  the  previous  night 
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— to  him  a  night  of  sleepless  pain — stood  calm  atnd 
unmoved.  Some  of  the  judges,  as  if  willing  to  seek 
a  relief  to  their  minds  from  the  weight  of  a  foregone 
resolution,  here  reverted  to  various  points  in  or  con- 
nected with  the  evidence.  "  Who,"  it  was  asked, 
"  were  those  students  who,  they  say,  brought  Wic- 
liffe's  books  to  Prague  T  "  One  of  them,"  answered 
Huss,  "  was  well  known  to  my  good  friend  there 
(pointing  to  Paletz)  :  as  to  the  other,  I  know  not 
who  he  was,  but  have  heard  that  he  died  on  his  way 
home  to  England,  his  native  country."  ''  The  first," 
said  Paletz,  "  was  a  Bohemian  ;"  and  he  added  some 
particulars  in  a  tone  unlike  his  usual  confident 
manner.  The  word  "friend"  had  recalled  the  time 
when  Huss  and  he  had  had  "  sweet  converse 
together"  as  men  of  one  sentiment;  and  now 
"  when  he  saw  what  would  happen,  he  repented 
himself."  He  came  forward  and  excused  himself  to 
his  victim :  only  his  oath  as  a  doctor  of  divinity, 
and  his  duty  to  the  Church  to  oppose  heresy,  no 
malicious  or  personal  motive,  had  induced  him  to 
appear  as  a  witness.  De  Caussis  too  averred  the 
same.  "  Let  God  judge  between  us,"  observed 
Huss.  While  the  cardinal  of  Oambray  was  com- 
plimenting the  two  on  their  moderation  and  for- 
bearance, Huss  was  removed  by  his  guards  from  the 
scene  of  this  painful  and  protracted  examination. 

On  his  retirement  Sigismund,  indignant  at  his 
own  and  the  whole  synod's  inability  to  overbear  the 
scruples  of  one  unfriended  man,  spoke  as  follows : 
"  You  have  heard  the  charges  alleged  against  John 
Huss.  They  are  established  by  witnesses  worthy 
of  credit — many  of  them  by  his  own  confession  ; 
and  there  is  not  one  of  them  but,  in  my  opinion, 
deserves  death.  If,  therefore,  he  will  not  retract 
G  2 
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them,  one  and  all,  let  him  be  burned.  Even  should 
he  now  submit,  he  ought,  according  to  my  judgment, 
to  be  for  ever  forbidden  to  preach.  Above  all,  let 
him  never  be  permitted  to  return  to  Bohemia  ;  for, 
once  again  there,  he  would  not  fail  to  resume  his 
former  course,  or  to  become  even  more  dangerous." 
After  advising  the  adoption  of  vigorous  measures, 
in  Bohemia  and  elsewhere,  to  prevent  the  further 
spread  of  the  mischief,  by  cutting  off  the  branches 
as  well  as  destroying  the  root,  the  emperor  con- 
cluded :  "  Wherever  there  are  any  friends  and 
followers  of  Huss,  let  them  be  unsparingly  dealt 
with,  especially  if  we  have  any  now  in  Constance ; 
but,  above  all,  take  care  of  his  disciple  Jerome." 

Suffering  as  Huss  was  in  body  and  mind,  he  had 
no  little  comfort,  when  taken  back  to  prison,  in 
finding  that  there  was  in  that  hostile  assembly  at 
least  one  breast  from  which  neither  the  frost  of 
bigotry,  nor  the  terror  of  bigots,  could  expel  the 
glow  of  manly  friendship.  "  What  consolation  it 
was  to  me,"  he  writes,  w^hile  giving  his  countrymen 
an  account  of  that  eventful  day,  "to  see  that  the 
generous  lord  of  Ohlum  did  not  disdain  to  offer  his 
hand  to  the  unfortunate  '  heretic,'  though  in  bonds, 
and  abandoned  by  almost  every  one." 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

HUSS  STILL  IMPORTUNED  TO  RETRACT. — HIS  FINAL  DECLARA- 
TION ON  THAT  SUBJECT. — IS  ALLOWED  A  CONFESSOR. DEPU- 
TATION TO  HIM  FROM  THE  COUNCIL. — AFFECTING  SCENE 
WITH  CHLUM — HUKS'S  SENTENCE,  DEGRADATION,  AND  EXECU- 
TION.— HIS    OPINIONS    AND    CHARACTER. 

From  this  time  to  the  day  of  his  execution,  Huss 
was  incessantly  importuned  to  abjure  the  errors  im- 
puted to  him.  Compassion  for  the  prisoner  had,  in- 
deed, no  great  share  in  these  soHcitations.  But,  as  it 
was  firmly  resolved,  at  all  events,  not  again  to  give 
him  his  liberty,  the  priests,  except  some  sanguinary 
zealots,  were  willing  to  forego  revenge  for  what  ap- 
peared a  more  politic  course  ;  nor  could  all  his  ser- 
vile regard  for  the  hierarchy  conceal  from  Sigis- 
mund  the  injurious  consequences  to  himself  that 
must  follow  the  contemplated  martyrdom.  His 
conscience  was  ill  at  ease  on  the  score  of  his  vio- 
lated word,  and  he  knew  that  the  Bohemians,  once 
deeply  offended,  were  a  people  not  easy  to  reconcile. 
Successive  deputations  from  the  council,  generally 
comprising  the  highest  dignitaries  in  the  Church, 
endeavoured  to  shake  the  fortitude  of  Huss ;  now 
employing  flatteries  and  promises,  now  assailing 
him  with  menaces  and  warnings.  Different  forms 
of  recantation  were  submitted  for  his  choice.  All 
these  attempts  were  met  with  the  same  temperate, 
but  firm  refusal.  "  Better  for  me,''  he  said,  "that  a 
millstone  were  tied  about  my  neck,  and  I  were  cast 
into  the  sea — better,  a  thousand  times,  to  perish 
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at  the  stake,  than  that,  after  preaching  patience  and 
fortitude  to  others,  I  myself,  to  escape  a  momentary 
pain,  should  refuse  to  set  an  example  of  patient  en- 
durance, or  submit  to  the  least  denial  of  the  truth." 
He  relates,  that  among  those  vvho  earnestly  sought 
to  persuade  him,  Paletz  was  one ;  and  when  the 
accuser  found  his  victim  immovably  resolved,  he 
burst  into  tears.  A  characteristic  instance  of  the 
blind  submission  to  authority,  inculcated  on  her 
priests  by  the  Church  of  Rome,  relieves  with  an 
unmeant  touch  of  the  ludicrous  the  gravity  of  these 
interviews  :  "  Even  if  the  council  were  to  tell  you," 
urged  one  of  the  fathers,  *'  that  you  have  no  more 
than  one  eye,  though  you  know  you  have  two,  it 
would,  in  my  opinion,  be  your  duty  to  agree  with  its 
decision."  "  But  I,"  replied  Huss,  "as  long  as  God 
grants  me  reason,  would  never  say  such  a  thing,  if 
all  the  universe  desired  it ;  because  I  could  not  say 
it  without  wounding  my  conscience."  As  his  final 
answer,  and  to  put  an  end,  if  possible,  to  impor- 
tunities which  interfered  with  his  preparation  for 
death,  he,  on  the  first  day  of  July,  wrote,  and  deli- 
vered to  a  committee  of  cardinals  and  other  pre- 
lates, the  following  declaration  : — "  From  fear  to 
offend  God  and  take  a  false  oath,  I  refuse  to  abjure 
all  or  any  of  the  articles  which  were,  by  false  wit- 
nesses, alleged  against  me ;  many  of  those  articles 
being  such  as,  God  is  my  witness,  I  never  preached 
nor  held.  With  respect  to  those  which  were  ex- 
tracted from  my  writings,if  there  be  any  one  contrary 
to  the  truth  I  detest  it ;  but  I  refuse  to  abjure  any, 
for  fear  of  sinning  against  the  truth,  and  the  judg- 
ment of  the  fathers  of  the  Church.  And  were  it 
possible  that  my  voice  could  be  heard  by  all  the 
world,  as  clearly  as  every  falsehood  and  all  my  sins 
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will  be  laid  open  at  the  day  of  judgment,  I  would 
heartily  disclaim  before  the  Universe  every  error 
and  false  statement  I  ever  spoke  or  conceived  ^" 
Nevertheless,  firm  and  unshaken  as  he  was,  no  par- 
ticle of  stoic  pride  appeared  in  Huss.  On  the 
contrary,  he  felt  strongly  the  natural  fear  of  death. 
"'  I  dare  not,''  was  his  confession,  "  rashly  say,  with 
Peter,  that  I  would  never  be  offended,  though  all 
men  should  be  offended.  My  zeal  and  my  strength 
are  incomparably  less  than  those  of  the  apostle. 
I  am,  besides,  exposed  to  more  violent  struggles, 
and  have  far  worse  assaults  to  sustain.  Still,  rest- 
ing my  entire  confidence  in  ray  Saviour,  I  am  re- 
solved, when  I  shall  hear  my  sentence,  to  be  faithful 
to  the  truth,  even  unto  death." 

All  the  urgency  of  the  council  proving  vain,  they 
ordered  him  to  be  informed  that  his  books  would 
be  burned,  and  sent  to  have  them  taken  from  him 
for  that  purpose.  If  this  measure  was  meant  to 
intimidate  him,  it  failed  of  its  purpose  :  ''  They 
cannot,"  he  remarked,  "  burn  the  truth  together 
with  the  books  in  which  it  is  contained."  He 
was  now  solicitous  for  nothing,  but  to  prepare  him- 
self for  dying  worthily.  He  wished  for  a  confessor; 
and  though  he  left  the  choice  of  one  to  the  council, 
he  intimated  a  wish  that  it  might  fall  on  Paletz; — 

^  In  a  letter  to  the  university  of  Prapfue,  written  the  night 
before  his  execution,  he  says:  "Know  that  I  have  neither  revoked 
nor  abjured  anyone  article.  The  council  wanted  me  to  declare 
false  all  the  articles  extracted  from  my  books;  but  I  refused, 
unless  they  were  proved  false  by  scriptural  evidence.  I  now 
declare,  that  I  detest  whatever  in  them  may  be  found  really  erro- 
neous, and  I  submit  myself  herein  to  the  correction  of  Christ, 
who  knows  the  sincerity  of  my  heart,  and  who  will  not  interpret 
my  words  in  an  unfavourable  sense,  contrary  to  my  intention.  I 
exhort  you  likewise  to  detest  all  such  meanings  as  you  may  dis- 
cover to  be  false  in  any  of  my  writings. 
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intending  by  that  preference  to  show  that  he  was 
reconciled  to  his  enemy,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
that  he  had  nothing  to  confess  which  he  desired 
to  conceal  from  the  world.  The  council,  however, 
sent  instead  a  certain  monk ;  of  whose  behaviour 
Huss  makes  grateful  mention,  remarking  that  he 
advised  him,  as  so  many  others  had  done,  to  make 
his  submission  to  the  council ;  but  prescribed 
nothing. 

It  was  now  the  5th  day  of  July,  the  eve  of  the 
day  appointed  for  the  impending  festival  of  cruelty 
and  intolerance,  should  John  Huss  persist  in  his 
resolution,  when  a  last  attempt  to  shake  his  con- 
stancy was  made  by  the  express  order  of  the  em- 
peror. The  four  cardinal  presidents  of  the  nations, 
with  many  bishops  and  doctors  of  theology,  formed 
the  deputation,  accompanied  likewise  by  the  knights 
of  Chlum  and  Duba.  To  the  anxious  persuasions 
of  the  ecclesiastics,  the  harassed  prisoner  only 
replied,  that  he  had  nothing  to  add  to  the  declara- 
tion already  signed  by  his  own  hand.  But  the 
knight  of  Chlum  was  not  so  easily  answered. 
Taking  his  friend  a  little  aside,  he  said — "  Dear 
Master  John  Huss  !  1  am  an  unlearned  man,  and 
incapable  of  giving  counsel  to  you.  You  should 
best  know  whether  you  are  conscious  of  the  errors 
publicly  laid  to  your  charge.  If  you  are,  be  not 
ashamed  to  yield,  and  retract  them.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  your  conscience  testifies  to  your  inno- 
cence, I  exhort  you  rather  to  bear  any  kind  of 
torment  than  to  deny  before  God  what  you  know 
to  be  the  truth."  Huss  was  overcome  by  the 
discovery,  that  his  best  friend  could  entertain  doubts 
of  his  sincerity.  With  a  voice  broken  by  emotion, 
he  replied,  while  tears  bathed  his  pallid  cheeks : — 
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^'  Noble  knight !  God  is  my  witness,  that  I  am  not 
conscious  of  having  taught  or  held  any  error.  If  I 
can  be  convicted  of  any  by  the  testimony  of  Holy 
Scripture,  I  am  ready  now,  as  I  have  ever  been, 
with  all  my  heart  to  renounce  it."  One  of  the 
bishops,  overhearing  this  protestation,  said  :  "  Are 
you  so  presumptuous  as  to  prefer  your  own  opinion 
to  the  judgment  of  the  whole  synod  V  "  No,"  re- 
plied Huss,  "  far  from  it.  Let  but  the  least  mem- 
ber of  the  council  instruct  me  better  out  of  the 
Scriptures,  and  I  will  yield  at  once." 

A  month  had  now  elapsed  since  the  meeting  at 
which,  as  all  knew,  the  prisoner's  doom  was  fixed. 
Worn  out  with  suspense  and  with  harassing  impor- 
tunities, he  nevertheless,  on  religious  grounds,  wel- 
comed the  delay.  "  God  in  his  wisdom,"  he  writes, 
"  has  doubtless  reasons  for  thus  prolonging  my  life. 
He  would  give  me  time  to  repent  of  my  sins,  and 
would  console  me  with  the  sure  hope  of  forgiveness. 
He  grants  me  this  respite  that,  by  meditation  upon 
my  Saviour's  sufferings,  I  may  be  strengthened  to 
support  my  own."  , 

At  length,  on  the  6th  of  July,  the  council  prepared 
to  hold  its  fatal  fifteenth  session.  It  was  the  birth- 
day of  Huss,  now  forty-two  years  old.  The  em- 
peror, surrounded  by  all  the  princes  of  the  empire, 
by  the  cardinals,  bishops,  and  other  priestly  heads 
of  the  council,  with  a  vast  concourse  of  people, 
attended  early  mass  in  the  cathedral  of  Constance. 
In  the  middle  of  the  church,  opposite  to  the  im- 
perial throne,  a  platform  was  erected,  on  which  lay 
a  complete  set  of  vestments  for  a  priest  of  the 
Roman  Church.  Upon  the  platform  stood  a  bench, 
or  stool,  sufficiently  elevated  to  allow  of  a  person 
on  it  being  seen  by  every  one  present.     Mass  was 
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still  proceeding  when  John  Huss  was  brought  to 
the  door :  there  he  was  ordered  to  stop  till  it  was 
concluded,  that  the  holy  "sacrifice"  might  not  be 
profaned  by  the  presence  of  a  heretic.  He  was 
then  led  forward  to  the  platform,  and  placed  on  the 
stool.  He  immediately  knelt  down,  and  continued 
a  long  time  in  prayer,  while  the  bishop  of  Lodi, 
who  had  in  the  meanwhile  ascended  the  pulpit, 
began  to  preach  from  the  words,  "  That  the  body  of 
sin  might  he  destroyed  ^^  Schism  was  the  subject 
of  the  bishop's  discourse ;  and  so  exactly  did  he 
describe  the  evils  which  had  so  long  afflicted  the 
Church,  we  might  have  supposed  that,  not  the  poor 
Bohemian  divine,  but  a  Benedict  XIII.  or  a  John 
XX II I.  was  waiting  to  be  sentenced.  He  made 
his  application  clear,  however,  at  the  close,  by  ad- 
dressing Sigismund — pointing  at  the  same  time  to 
John  Huss — in  these  words  : — "It  is  your  majesty's 
duty,  as  head  of  the  temporal  power,  to  suppress 
heresy  and  punish  its  authors.  Perform  that  duty 
now,  in  the  name  and  for  the  honour  of  God,  and 
to  your  majesty's  own  eternal  honour,  by  the  con^ 
demnation  of  this  obstinate  heretic,  John  Huss." 
When  the  bishop  had  concluded,  the  procurator  of 
the  council  presented  Huss  to  the  assembly,  to 
receive  sentence. 

A  decree  of  the  council  was  first  read,  ordering 
all  persons  present  to  preserve  strict  silence  during 
the  proceedings,  on  pain  of  excommunication,  and 
imprisonment  for  two  months.  For  the  purpose  of 
heaping  greater  odium  upon  Huss',  the  propositions 

2  The  bishop  is  said,  in  the  acts  of  the  council,  to  have 
preached  "brevem,  compendiosum,  et  laudabilem  sermonem." 

^  Tlie  sentence  styles  him,  "non  Christi,  sed  potius  Joannis 
WiclifFe  heresiarchae,  discipulus." 
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collected  from  Wicliffe's  writings  were  now  again 
condemned.  Then  followed  the  articles  of  accusa- 
tion against  Huss,  with  the  supplementary  evidence 
of  the  witnesses  ;  the  latter  not  being  named,  but 
merely  designated  as  "  a  canon  of  Prague,  a  doctor 
of  theology,  one  of  the  common  people,"  &;c. 
When  the  first  article  had  been  read,  the  accused 
was  beginning  to  answer  ;  but  he  was  told,  it  would 
be  sufficient  to  reply  when  the  whole  had  been 
heard.  He  objected  that  it  would  be  impossible  to 
remember  such  a  mass  of  accusations.  The  car- 
dinal of  Cambray  again  stopped  him  ;  and  on  his 
once  more  endeavouring  to  obtain  a  hearing,  the  car- 
dinal of  Florence  directed  the  officers  forcibly  to  stop 
his  mouth.  "Venerable  fathers,""  he  cried,  ''in  the 
name  of  God,  I  implore  you  to  give  me  leave  to 
speak  in  answer  to  these  cruel  falsehoods/'  The 
prelates  persisting  in  their  refusal,  he  again  knelt 
down,  and  raising  his  hands  and  eyes  towards 
heaven,  commended  his  cause  aloud  to  the  Sovereign 
Judge  of  all.  This  attitude  he  preserved  till 
startled  by  the  extraordinary  charge,  now  first 
brought  forward,  on  the  testimony  of  "  a  certain 
doctor,"  that  he  had  declared  there  were  four 
persons  in  the  Trinity,  he  rose  from  his  knees, 
and  indignantly  demanded  to  know  the  name  of 
the  author  of  so  monstrous  a  calumny.  He 
was,  of  course,  refused.  Some  other  glaring 
instances  of  false-witness  he  was  permitted  to 
contradict,  and  he  briefly  explained  some  misap- 
prehensions. The  last  charge  he  noticed  was, 
that  he  had  treated  the  pope  with  contempt,  by  con- 
tinuing to  preach  and  say  mass  while  lying  under 
a  sentence  of  excommunication.  "  I  did  not  treat 
him  with  contempt,"  he  said.     **  But  I  believed  the 
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excommunication  to  be  invalid  by  the  canon  law. 
Nevertheless,  not  being  able,  for  reasons  I  have 
before  alleged,  to  appear  in  person,  I  sent  pro- 
curators to  appear  for  me  at  Bologna ;  but  they 
were  imprisoned  and  otherwise  ill-used.  This  deter- 
mined me  to  come  of  my  own  accord  to  the  Council. 
I  came,""  he  added,  pausing,  and  looking  fixedly  at 
Sigismund — "  upon  the  public  faith  of  the 
EMPEROR ;  confident  that,  bearing  the  imperial 
passport,  none  would  dare  to  do  me  wrong."  The 
grand  countenance  of  Sigismund  reddened,  and 
showed  manifest  confusion  *.  The  bishop  of  Con- 
cordia then  rose,  and  read  the  sentence  of  the  court. 
It  declared  that  John  Huss,  having  obstinately 
resisted  all  endeavours  to  draw  from  him  an  acknow- 
ledgment of  his  errors,  the  council  decreed :  First, 
that  his  books  and  writings  should  be  burned; 
secondly,  that  he  should  be  degraded  from  the 
priestly  office,  and  delivered  to  the  secular  power 
to  be  put  to  death.  Huss  heard  the  sentence  on 
his  knees  ;  but  rising  at  its  close  he  solemnly  pro* 
tested  against  it,  as  the  result  of  false-witness 
against  an  innocent  man,  and  ended  by  earnestly 
praying  to  God  to  forgive  his  judges  and  ac- 
cusers. His  protestations  were  unheeded  ;  while 
the  fathers,  and  especially  the  princely  ecclesi- 
astics, expressed  their  scorn  in  murmurs  and  re- 
proaches. 

The  ceremony  of  degradation  was  performed  ac- 
cording to  the  usual  practice  in  the  Romish  Church. 

*  This  incident  was  remembered  by  Charles  V.  when  desired 
by  Eccius  and  others,  at  the  Council  at  Worms,  to  arrest  Luther, 
notwithstanding  his  own  safe-conduct.  **  I  do  not  choose,"  replied 
that  more  politic  but  not  more  merciful  prince,  "  to  hlusli  with  my 
predecessor  Sigismund." 
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Seven  bishops,  previously  appointed  to  the  office, 
came  forward,  and  directed  hira  to  put  on  the  robes 
which  had  been  placed  ready,  and  to  take  the  cup 
in  his  hands,  as  if  about  to  celebrate  mass.  He 
obeyed ;  and  on  successively  assuming  each  sign  of 
the  sacred  function,  quoted  some  suitable  passage 
of  Scripture,  or  made  some  other  apposite  remark. 
The  prelates  then  exhorted  him,  once  more,  to  save 
his  life  by  renouncing  his  opinions.  Turning 
towards  the  people,  he  answered,  "  God  forbid, 
that  I  should  scandalize  and  betray  the  people, 
before  whom  I  have  preached  the  truth,  by  such 
an  act  of  impious  hypocrisy  !'"*  Immediately  he 
was  commanded  to  come  down  from  the  elevation 
where  he  had  been  standing,  and  the  prelates, 
taking  from  him  the  cup,  said,  "  0  accursed  Judas, 
who  having  rejected  the  offer  of  peace,  art  entered 
into  counsel  with  the  Jews,  we  take  from  thee  the 
cup,  wherein  is  the  blood  of  Jesus  Christ.''  "  I 
trust,  nevertheless,"  he  answered,  "  through  the 
mercy  of  God,  to  drink  of  this  cup  to-day  in  the 
kingdom  of  heaven.""  When,  one  by  one,  they  had 
taken  off  the  robes  and  ornaments,  pronouncing,  as 
each  object  was  removed,  some  special  words  of 
malediction,  they  came  at  last  to  the  tonsure.  A 
dispute  arose  among  the  bishops,  whether  the 
sacred  mark  ought  to  be  removed  with  the  razor 
or  the  scissors.  Huss,  turning  to  the  emperor, 
said,  "  You  see,  they  cannot  agree  about  the 
manner  of  insulting  me  !"  The  dispute  was  ter- 
minated in  favour  of  the  scissors,  and  his  hair  was 
cut  in  the  form  of  a  cross,  so  as  to  obliterate  all 
resemblance  to  the  holy  crown.  The  ceremony  of 
degradation  being  completed,  a  paper  cap,  or  mitre, 
having  three  hideous  figures  of  devils  painted  on 
it,  and  bearing    the    inscription,    "  Heresiarcha," 
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was  put  upon  his  head  ;  and  the  officiators  con- 
cluded by  exclaiming,  "  Herewith  we  devote  thy 
soul  to  Satan."  "  But  I,"  said  Huss,  ''  commit  it 
to  my  Saviour.  As  for  this  crown  of  shame,  I  re- 
joice to  wear  it  for  His  sake  who  wore  for  me  a 
crown  of  thorns."'"'  The  ceremony  of  degradation 
being  completed,  the  officiating  prelates,  in  the 
name  of  the  Council,  solemnly  dehvered  Huss  to 
the  secular  power. 

The  procurator  then  asked  leave  to  proceed  with 
the  rest  of  the  sentence.  "  Placet  V  answered  the 
presidents  and  the  emperor  ;  and  a  hundred  voices 
of  the  fathers  ratified  the  assent.  Accordingly,  the 
elector-palatine,  by  command  of  the  Emperor,  took 
charge  of  him ;  and  by  him  he  was  given  up  to  the 
magistrates  of  Constance,  with  orders  to  see  him 
burned  with  fire,  together  with  every  thing  about 
him — "  his  belt,  his  knife,  his  purse,'"*  &c.  The 
completion  of  the  tragedy  was  delayed  a  short  space, 
while  the  council  passed  some  decrees  relative  to 
other  matters.  Soon,  however,  was  to  be  seen  the 
spectacle  of  John  Huss,  now  no  longer  fettered, 
walking  with  unaffected  calmness — with  all  the 
alacrity,  indeed,  his  exhausted  strength  allowed — 
towards  "  the  place  of  justice,"'  as,  with  a  sort  of 
solemn  irony,  it  is  named  in  the  acts  of  the  coun- 
cil. The  officers  of  the  elector  and  those  of  the 
city  shared  between  them  the  easy  duty  of  his 
guard.  Even  his  enemies  were  struck  with  admir- 
ation at  observing  the  simple  fearlessness  of  his  de- 
meanour. The  sad  procession  halted  before  the 
bishop's  palace,  in  order  that  Huss  might  see  the  exe- 
cution of  the  sentence  on  his  books.  He  smiled  to 
see  the  foohsh  and  unavailing  work  of  destruction ; 
and  resuming  the  friendly  discourse  he  had  before 
been  engaged  in  with  his  attendants  and  the  people, 
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in  the  German  tongue,  he  assured  them  that  his 
books  contained  nothing  heretical  :  he  was  no 
heretic,  but  a  sacrifice  to  the  injustice  and  hatred 
of  his  enemies ;  nevertheless,  he  added,  he  willingly 
laid  down  his  life  for  the  truth.  Again  the  pro- 
cession was  retarded,  by  having  to  cross  a  narrow 
bridge  which  led  to  an  island  in  the  Rhine — the 
place  where  Huss  was  to  die. 

Here  a  party  of  five  hundred  men-at-arms  was 
drawn  up  round  a  post,  erected  in  the  middle  of  an 
open  space.  As  soon  as  he  arrived  at  the  fatal 
spot,  he  knelt  down,  and  repeated  some  portions  of 
the  31&t  Psalm; — "  In  Thee,  O  Lord,  have  I  put  my 
trust,  for  Thou  art  my  strong  Rock  and  my  Castle  : 
into  Tliy  hands  I  commend  my  spirit.  Have  mercy 
upon  me.  Lord,  for  I  am  in  trouble !""  The  cheerful- 
ness with  which  he  uttered  these  and  other  pious  ex- 
clamations excited  the  sympathy  of  the  spectators. 
*'This  man  ought  not  to  die  without  the  aid  of  a 
confessor,"  they  cried.  One  Ulrich  Schorand,  a 
priest,  looking  on  among  the  crowd,  was  called  for- 
ward. "  Are  you  willing,"'  demanded  Schorand,  *'  to 
abjure  the  errors  for  which  you  have  been  condemned  ? 
For,  if  not,  you  yourself  know  I  may  not  adminis- 
ter to  you  any  sacrament."  "  It  is  well,"  replied 
Huss :  "  I  have  no  need  to  confess,  being  con- 
scious of  no  mortal  sin."  He  then  began  again  to 
speak  to  the  people  in  German  ;  but  was  stopped 
by  the  elector,  who  ordered  the  execution  to  pro- 
ceed. Once  more  he  prayed  aloud  for  pardon  for 
his  enemies,  and  declared  that  he  submitted  wil- 
lingly to  that  cruel  death  for  the  truth's  sake. 
The  action  caused  the  paper  cap  to  fall  from 
his  head.  One  of  the  soldiers  purposely  replaced 
it  in   such  a  way  as  to   cover  his  eves :    '*  Let 
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the  devils  burn,""'  said  the  man,  "  with  him  who 
served  them."  But  Huss's  jailors,  observing  the 
insult,  came  and  removed  it.  He  courteously 
thanked  them  for  their  humane  treatment,  and 
prayed  that  in  the  day  of  judgment  it  might  be  put 
to  their  account. 

When  they  had  stripped  and  were  about  to 
fasten  him  to  the  post,  it  was  observed  that  the  chain 
attached  to  it  was  black  with  soot ;  he  smiled,  and 
made  some  appropriate  remarks  on  the  greater 
ignominy  to  which  'his  Divine  Master  had  been  sub- 
jected. A  member  of  the  council  observing  that,  as 
it  chanced,  his  face  was  turned  towards  the  east,  a 
position  of  which,  he  said,  a  dying  heretic  was  not 
worthy,  he  was  removed,  and  made  to  look  west- 
ward. The  wood  and  straw  were  now  piled  about 
him.  When  all  was  ready,  but  the  fire  not  yet 
lighted,  the  elector-palatine,  with  the  marshal  of  the 
empire.  Count  Oppenheim,  came  up  to  the  pile,  and 
desired  Huss  even  then  to  confess  his  errors.  He 
replied,  with  a  cheerful  voice,  "  What  errors  ?  I 
am  ready  to  seal  with  my  blood  all  that  I  have  ever 
written  or  taught."  The  princes,  striking  their 
hands  together  in  amazement  at  his  obstinacy,  as 
they  called  it,  turned,  and  rode  away — fire  was  put 
to  the  pile,  and,  for  some  few  minutes,  the  martyr 
was  heard,  in  the  midst  of  the  smoke  and  rising 
flames,  uttering  prayers  and  pious  exclamations. 

As  soon  as  it  was  perceived,  by  the  dropping  of 
his  head  on  his  shoulders,  that  he  was  dead,  the 
executioners,  in  brutal  impatience  to  finish  their 
task,  tore  down  the  half- consumed  body  with  pikes 
and  staves,  throwing  the  fragments  into  the  burning 
mass.  Having  found  his  courageous  heart  entire, 
they  insulted   it   with   blows,  and  fixing  it  on  a 
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pointed  stick,  burned  it  by  itself.  When  the  whole 
was  consumed,  >they  carefully  collected  the  ashes, 
and  threw  them  into  the  Rhine,  lest  his  friends  and 
disciples  should  take  them  to  Bohemia :  an  un- 
availing precaution ;  for,  a  contemporary  historian 
affirms,  the  Bohemians  dug  up  the  earth  from  the 
spot  on  which  their  martyred  countryman  had  suf- 
fered and  carried  it  to  Prague — a  memorial  sacred 
to  piety  and  vengeance. 

It  is  related,  that  while  the  wood  was  being  laid 
to  destroy  this  brave  victim  of  persecution,  Huss 
observed  a  woman  earnestly  engaged  in  the  meri- 
torious work,  as  she  thought  it,  of  adding  a  faggot 
to  the  pile.  "  0  sancta  simpHcitas  !"  he  exclaimed 
— 0  pious  ignorance  ! — words,  in  another  sense, 
most  applicable  to  himself.  For  history  does  not 
hold  up  to  us  a  more  striking  instance  of  holy  sim- 
plicity, of  steady,  unostentatious  adherence  to  the 
truth,  as  far  as  it  was  granted  to  him  to  perceive  it. 
A  preacher  in  Bohemia,  shortly  after  Huss's  death, 
drew,  with  an  apparently  honest  pencil,  this  cha- 
racter of  him,  as  he  had  been  seen  and  heard  by 
thousands :  "  The  purity  of  his  life  and  conver- 
sation are  known  to  all.  He  passed  his  time  in 
preaching  or  in  writing,  in  hearing  confessions,  in 
converting  sinners,  in  comforting  the  afflicted.  He 
was  chaste,  sober,  fearing  God  ;  without  avarice, 
without  envy,  without  pride  or  hypocrisy ;  equally 
mindful  of  rich  and  poor,  he  gave  to  the  former 
good  counsel,  to  the  latter  sympathy  and  assist- 
ance." 

The  historian  of  the  Council  of  Constance,  one 
of  the  fairest  and  most  learned  writers  of  the  last 
century,  thus  describes  him,  as  he  appears  in  the 
interesting  letters  written  by  him  from  that  city  to 
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his  friends  and  fellow-countrymen.  "  In  these  unstu- 
died records,"  says  Lenfant,  "  we  discover,  in  spite 
of  some  bitterness  which,  from  time  to  time,  escapes 
him,  the  greatness  and* the  piety  of  his  sentiments, 
the  tenderness  of  his  conscience,  his  charity  towards 
his  enemies,  his  affection  and  fidehty  for  his 
friends,  his  gratitude  to  his  benefactors :  a 
degree  of  magnanimity  and  modesty,  altogether 
extraordinary  in  the  same  person."  In  extenua- 
tion of  the  occasional  invectives,  alluded  to  as 
detracting  from  this  favourable  estimate,  it  should 
be  remembered,  that  in  these  letters  he  is  secretly 
unbosoming  his  griefs  to  intimate  friends  ;  that  his 
language  speaks  the  deep  and  earnest  convictions 
of  his  soul,  is  extorted  from  him  by  injustice  and 
most  cruel  wrong,  and  is  at  least  equalled  in  its 
vituperative  qualities  by  the  best  and  most  enlight- 
ened writers  of  an  age  little  studious  of  delicate 
phraseology. 

For  what,  then,  was  this  man  put  to  death  ?  He 
was  a  heretic  I  But,  to  repeat  his  own  words,  what 
heresy  did  he  teach  ?  In  the  opinion  of  the  car- 
dinals and  other  ecclesiastics  who  condemned  him, 
all  were  heretics  who  differed  from  themselves  in 
any  opinion.  We  shall  hear  them,  at  a  later  period 
of  the  council,  crying  out,  "  heresy  !"  against  the 
slavishly  orthodox  emperor  himself,  and  those  who 
supported  him  in  a  brief  opposition  to  their  inte- 
rested views.  A  heretic  !  He  was  not  even  a 
Protestant,  nor  had  entered  by  any  one  decisive 
step  those  debateable  confines  which  divide  Popery 
from  primitive  Catholicism — as  it  exists,  for  instance, 
in  the  Church  of  England.  What  were  his  senti- 
ments regarding  transubstantiation — the  special 
test  of  Popish  orthodoxy  ?     He  always  vehemently 
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maintained  that  doctrine,  though  with  a  certain 
obscure  modification.  Hence  he  adhered  to  the 
Romish  tenet  on  the  sacrifice  of  the  mass,  perform- 
ing that  service  to  the  last  day  of  his  freedom. 
He  attributed  great  efficacy  to  the  intercession  of 
the  saints.  He  beHeved  in  purgatory.  He  de- 
fended the  use  of  images,  and  the  necessity  of 
confession.  He  acknowledged  seven  sacraments  ; 
and  even  as  regards  indulgences,  he  did  not  so 
much  condemn  the  practice  itself,  as  the  abuse  of  it 
to  promote  war,  and  set  the  world  in  a  flame  at  the 
will  of  an  ambitious  and  avaricious  priest.  On  this, 
as  on  other  opinions  objected  to  him,  he  went  no 
further  than  he  could  challenge  for  his  guides  and 
associates  the  most  enlightened  ecclesiastics  of  the 
time. 

From  all  this  it  is  evident,  John  Huss  stopped 
far  short  of  the  point  arrived  at  by  his  greater  pre- 
decessor, Wicliffe ;  greater,  mainly  because  living  in 
a  land,  even  then,  more  free  and  more  indulgent  to 
inquiry  than  the  continental  nations.  But  the  name 
of  the  illustrious  English  reformer  was  the  supreme 
ecclesiastical  bugbear  of  that  age ;  and  Huss's  re- 
fusal, in  his  prison,  and  before  the  council,  to 
approve  the  condemnation  of  WiclifiB  and  his 
books,  was  not  to  be  forgiven.  The  troubles  that 
now  began  profoundly  to  agitate  Bohemia,  had  also 
a  great  share  in  procuring  his  condemnation  ;  for, 
doubtless,  his  alarm  at  the  state  of  that  country, 
more  than  his  subserviency  to  the  priesthood,  de- 
cided Sigismund  to  take  the  course  he  did.  The 
number  and  malignity  of  Huss's  enemies  in  the 
council,  are  likewise  in  no  small  degree  to  be  as- 
cribed to  the  result  of  the  dispute  with  the  Germans 
in  the  university  of  Prague.  Many  of  that  nation, 
h2 
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among  the  rest  John  Hoffman,  now  become  Bishop 
of  Misnia,  were  present  in  the  council ;  and  all,  to 
a  man,  had  sworn  his  destruction.  But  the  chief 
cause  of  all  was  the  severity  with  which  he,  a  sim- 
ple priest,  not  even  a  doctor,  had  presumed  to 
reprove  the  vices  and  disorders  of  the  clergy  :  the 
whole  ecclesiastical  body,  then  all-powerful — popes, 
cardinals,  bishops,  monks — were  inflamed  with 
deadly  hatred  against  him.  He  had  not,  indeed, 
spared  the  laity  ;  but  that  was  in  his  allowed  vo- 
cation, and  applauded.  "  As  long  as  John  Huss 
did  nothing  but  declaim  against  the  vices  of  secular 
persons,  every  body  said  that  he  spoke  by  the  Spirit 
of  God  ;  but  he  began  to  be  odious  as  soon  as  he 
attacked  the  clergy,  because  that  was  touching  the 
sore  ^ ." 

That  if  Huss  had  lived  long,  and  been  left  in 
peace,  he  would  have  approximated  more  nearly  to 
primitive  Catholicism,  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt. 
Even  Wicliffe,  well  understood,  would  have  lighted 
him  on  to  clearer  views.  And  his  was  not  a  temper, 
to  stop  short  of  the  whole  truth,  if  he  had  seen  it 
clearly.  He  was  himself  aware,  that  a  much  fur- 
ther progress  remained  to  be  made,  and  would  be 
made.  He  was  full  of  confidence  that,  in  spite  of 
his  death,  and  in  spite  of  all  that  his  enemies,  in 
the  council  and  out  of  it,  could  do,  the  work  of 
reformation  would  go  on.  This  faith  was  even  the 
subject  of  his  dreams.  He  dreamed  one  night,  that 
some  scenes  from  the  life  of  Christ  had  been  painted 
upon  the  walls  of  his  chapel  at  Bethlehem ;  that 
the  work  was  effaced  ;  but  that,  the  next  day, 
some  abler  artists  had  supphed  the  place  of  those 

2  Epigraph  to  an  ancient  copy  of  Huss's  works. 
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ictures  by  others  much  better  executed;  and, 
encouraged  by  the  plaudits  of  the  people,  loudly  de- 
fied all  the  prelates  and  priests  to  destroy  them. 
This  dream  he  thus  explains :  "  Many  better 
preachers  than  I  am  will  come  after  me,  by  whom 
the  life  of  the  Christian — the  living  in  Christ — will 
be  better  set  forth.  Thereat  the  people  will  re- 
joice, for  they  have  in  them  the  love  of  Christ ;  and 
I  too  shall  have  my  share  in  the  joy,  when  I  awake 
at  the  resurrection  of  the  dead ' ." 


3  In  a  memorial,  addressed  by  the  university  of  Prague  *^to  all 
the  members  of  the  Holy  Catholic  Church,"  immediately  after 
the  execution  of  John  Huss  became  known  at  Prague,  he  is  repre- 
sented as  a  great  and  holy  man,  whose  memory  is  most  precious 
to  all  the  university.  "  He  had,"  says  that  learned  body,  "  a  great 
capacity,  a  mind  active  and  profound  :  no  man  was  readier  either 
to  defend  a  proposition,  or  to  refute  objections.  No  man's  zeal 
for  religion  was  ever  more  ardent,  and  at  the  same  time  more 
regulated.  Never  was  he  accused  of  any  error,  unless  by  the 
evil-disposed,  wlio  hated  him  on  account  of  his  love  of  righteous- 
ness. Ol  inestimable  worth,  of  eminent  holiness,  of  unequalled 
humility  and  piety,  of  disinterestedness  and  charity  without 
example,  he  entertained  a  sovereign  contempt  for  riches  ;  his 
pity  was  ever  open  to  the  poor  ;  his  prayers  ascended  daily  from 
the  bedsides  of  the  sick.  By  his  gentleness  he  won  the  most  un- 
governable dispositions  ;  his  tears  softened  the  impenitent ;  he 
drew  from  Holy  Scripture,  long  buried  in  oblivion,  new  and  pow- 
erful motives  to  the  vicious  among  his  brethren  to  quit  their  evil 
ways,  and  fulfil  the  duties  of  their  sacred  character ;  and  for  re- 
forming the  morals  of  all  orders  of  the  clergy,  according  to  the 
model  of  the  primitive  Church."  After  thus  describing  his  previous 
life,  they  pass  to  his  behaviour  at  Constance.  "  Reproaches, 
calumnies,  want,  infamy,  a  thousand  inhuman  tortures,  and  lastly, 
the  death  he  underwent — all  endured  not  only  with  patience, 
but  with  a  placid  and  smiling  countenance:  these  facts  are  an 
authentic  testimony  of  virtue  proof  against  all  temptation,  and  of 
constancy  as  well  as  faith  and  piety  not  to  be  shaken.  We  have 
thought  it  our  duty  to  set  forth  these  truths  before  the  eyes  of  the 
Christian  world,  in  order  that  the  faithful  may  not  be  misled  by 
unfounded  imputations,  to  injure  the  fair  fame  of  this  just  man,  or 
of  those  who  follow  his  doctrine." 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

EVASIVE  CONDUCT  OF  THE  COUNCIL. — DECREE  FORBIDDING  THE 
CUP  TO  THE  LAITY. — THE  BOHEMIAN  STATES  VINDICATE 
HUSS. — JEROME  OF  PRAGUE  RETRACTS. — THE  COUNCIL  DE- 
CREES THAT  FAITH  IS  NOT  TO  BE  KEPT  WITH  HERETICS. — 
CONDEMNATION  AND  EXECUTION  OF  JEROME. — HIS  CHARACTER. 

Though,  as  it  seemed,  merely  incidental,  not 
contemplated  at  least,  among  the  professed  objects 
of  the  great  synod  of  Constance,  the  trial  of  John 
Huss  absorbed  for  a  time  the  chief  attention  of  the 
fathers.  The  important  business  of  reformation 
they  had  scarcely  otherwise  noticed,  than  by  lis- 
tening, if  indeed  they  did  listen,  to  an  intermin- 
able series  of  discourses  on  its  necessity.  Some 
other  subjects,  of  more  confined  or  more  temporary 
interest,  were  at  intervals  brought  under  its  consi- 
deration ;  but  nothing  determined. 

Among  these  was  the  contention  between  the 
kingdom  of  Poland  and  the  Teutonic  knights.  This 
powerful  fraternity  had  been  invited  into  Poland, 
about  two  hundred  years  before,  for  the  purpose  of 
protecting  that  country  against  the  incursions  of  its 
pagan  neighbours.  Like  the  Saxons  in  England,  they 
presently  became  tyrants  where  they  had  engaged  to 
be  protectors.  Sanguinary  but  indecisive  wars  en- 
sued between  the  Poles  and  their  imperious  guests. 
At  length,  in  the  year  1410,  the  knights,  with 
their  allies  the  Prussians,  were  defeated  by  Ladis- 
laus  Jagello,  the  Polish  king,  in  a  great  battle, 
in  which  from  fifty  to   sixty  thousand  are   said 
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"  to  have  fallen  on  their  side.  Recovering  from  this 
blow,  they  were  as^ain  defeated  two  years  later. 
A  treaty  of  peace  followed,  as  had  often  been  the 
case.  But  fidelity  to  engagements  was  not  a  virtue 
of  these  pretended  champions  of  religion.  Jagello, 
and  his  brother  Withold,  duke  of  Lithuania,  appHed 
for  protection  to  the  council.  The  justice  of  thB 
matter  was  plain ;  but,  besides  their  ambassadors, 
the  knights  had  so  many  powerful  friends  in  the 
assembly,  Sigismund  himself  not  being  indifferent 
to  their  cause,  that  by  no  urgency  could  the  Poles 
obtain  redress :  often  discussed,  their  appeals  were 
as  often  deferred  or  eluded. 

Similar  was  the  notice  taken  of  the  disastrous 
feud  between  the  great  families  of  Orleans  and 
Burgundy.  The  treacherous  murder  of  the  head  of 
the  former  house  by  order  of  the  duke  of  Burgundy, 
had  found  an  apologist  in  Jean  Petit,  a  doctor  of 
the  university  of  Paris.  Petit,  in  a  discourse  pro- 
nounced before  the  dauphin  and  other  princes, 
maintained  the  lawfulness  of  tyrannicide,  and  pre- 
tended to  prove  the  assassination  a  meritorious  act. 
This  monstrous  doctrine  was  justly  condemned  by 
the  university,  whose  judgment  it  was  reasonable 
to  expect  the  Council  of  Constance,  then  the  court 
of  final  appeal  for  all  Christendom,  would  confirm. 
The  advocates  of  either  side  were  frequently  heard, 
and  the  Orleanists,  or  Armagnacs,  were  supported 
in  the  council  by  all  the  argumentative 'powers  of 
Gerson,  a  school  divine  in  every  respect  superior  to 
Petit.  Yet  the  fathers  avoided  a  positive  sentence, 
referring  the  affair  to  a  future  synod,  from  cowardly 
fear  to  offend  the  potent  homicide. 

More  decision,  though  not  greater  success, 
marked  the  council's  interference  in  the  affairs  of 
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Bohemia.  This  was  probably  owing  to  the  em- 
peror's direct  interest  in  that  country,  as  presump- 
tive heir  to  the  crown.  It  has  already  been  men- 
tioned, with  how  much  reluctance  the  Bohemians 
surrendered — if  they  ever  did  wholly  surrender — the 
use  of  the  cup  in  the  Eucharist  by  the  laity.  Shortly 
after  the  departure  of  John  Huss,  some  of  the 
clergy  of  Prague,  followers  of  his  opinions,  began 
openly  to  communicate  to  the  people  in  both  kinds. 
Huss  had  not  himself  moved  this  particular  ques- 
tion :  he  did  not  believe  the  reception  of  both  the 
bread  and  the  wine  essential.  Writing  however 
from  prison  to  his  friends  in  Prague,  he  approved 
of  what  was  done  as  lawful  and  expedient ;  and,  no 
doubt,  the  scenes  of  violence  between  the  two  reli- 
gious parties  into  which  Bohemia  was  now  divided, 
and  whose  disputes  in  part  arose  out  of  that  ques- 
tion, were  among  the  causes  that  ensured,  or 
hastened,  his  condemnation. 

The  condemnation  of  Huss  was  the  solemn 
business  of  the  fifteenth  session.  It  was  in  the 
thirteenth  that  the  council  adopted  its  famous 
decree  against  administering  the  holy  Sacrament  to 
the  laity  under  the  kinds  of  both  bread  and  wine. 
Having  pronounced  that  the  communion  ought  not 
to  be  received  after  supper,  a  prohibition  inapplicable 
to  the  Bohemians,  since  they  do  not  appear  to  have 
ever  fallen  into  this  abuse,  the  council  thus  de- 
crees :  "  That  although  in  the  primitive  Church 
this  sacrament  was  received  by  the  faithful  under 
both  kinds,  nevertheless  afterwards  it  was  not  so 
received,  except  by  the  officiating  priests,  and  under 
the  species  of  bread  only  by  the  laity.  Wherefore, 
since  this  custom  was  reasonably  introduced  by  the 
Church  and  the  holy  fathers,  and  has  been  very 
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long  observed ',  it  ought  to  be  observed  as  a  law, 
which  it  is  not  permitted  to  reject  or  to  change 
without  the  authority  of  the  Church.  And  they 
who  maintain  the  contrary  of  what  is  above  decreed, 
are  to  be  severely  punished  as  heretical,  by  their 
diocesans  and  by  the  inquisitors  of  the  faith,  in  the 
kingdom  or  province  in  which  any  thing  shall  have 
been  attempted  against  this  decree,  according  to 
the  laws  canonically  and  wholesomely  established 
for  the  protection  of  the  Catholic  faith  against  here- 
tics and  their  abettors."  This  decree  has  for  four 
hundred  years  invariably  ruled  the  practice  of  the 
Church  of  Rome. 

After  the  execution  of  Huss,  the  council  ac- 
quainted the  nobles  of  Bohemia  with  that  event ; 
reciting  the  facts  which,  in  the  view  of  the  fathers, 
justified  his  death,  and  ordering  the  archbishop  of 
Prague  to  proceed  against  his  followers.  There 
needed  not  this  communication  to  set  all  Bohemia 
in  a  flame  :  the  news  had  travelled  faster  than  the 
councirs  messengers.  The  indignant  reply  of  the 
states  assembled  at  Prague  vindicates  the  doctrine 
and  life  of  Huss,  reproaches  the  fathers  with  the 
cruel  execution  of  that  "excellent  man,"  and  the 
imprisonment  of  the  "  incomparable  "  Jerome,  re- 
futes the  calumny  that  Bohemia  was  unfaithful  to  the 
Church,  and  gives  the  lie  to  the  authors  of  it,  be  they 
who  they  may.  In  the  same  assembly,  they  resolved 
to  send  ambassadors  to  the  council,  there  to  maintain 
the  innocence  of  their  countrymen  and  themselves, 
and  defend  the  right  of  the  bishops  and  clergy  of 
Bohemia  to  preach  the  word  of  God,  and  administer 
the  sacraments  as  taught  by  it,  without  hindrance. 

1  "  Diutissime,"  i.  e.,  about  two  hundred  years ! 
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While  the  horror  of  his  friend  and  master''s 
execution  was  yet  fresh,  Jerome  was  brought  before 
the  committee  of  the  nations,  in  the  hope  that, 
with  that  terrible  example  before  his  eyes,  he  would 
be  found  more  compliant.  At  his  first  hearing,  he 
was  unmoved  alike  by  argument  and  entreaty.  On 
the  next  occasion,  he  gave  a  qualified  assent  to  the 
condemnation  of  Wicliffe  and  Huss,  but  at  the 
same  time  bearing  witness  to  the  purity  of  the 
Bohemian  reformer's  life.  It  was  at  a  subsequent 
appearance,  that  temptation  and  natural  frailty  drew 
upon  him  the  stain  which  renders  the  fame  of  the 
brilliant  disciple  so  much  inferior  to  that  of  his 
master  :  he  consented  to  read  before  the  council  an 
express  retractation  of  his  opinions.  The  date 
of  this  unhappy  violation  of  his  conscience  is 
Sept.  22nd,  1415. 

In  the  same  session  (the  nineteenth),  two  me- 
morable decrees  were  adopted.  By  the  first,  the 
council  declares  generally,  that  the  safe-conducts  of 
secular  princes,  and  by  the  second,  that  the  parti- 
cular safe-conduct  given  to  Huss  by  the  Emperor 
Sigismund,  ought  not  to  interfere  with  the  ecclesias- 
tical tribunals  in  their  proceedings  against  heretics ; 
and  it  expressly  justifies  the  emperor's  consenting 
to  Huss's  death,  on  the  ground  of  his  un worthiness 
of  the  imperial  protection.  In  these  two  decrees, 
the  Church  of  Rome  expressly  owns  the  maxim 
imputed  to  her  by  Protestants,  and  not  repudiated 
by  the  later  Council  of  Trent,  that  faith  is  not  to  be 
kept  with  heretics,  or  persons  suspected  of  heresy. 
The  council  was  now  divided  respecting  Jerome, 
some  among  his  judges  contending  for  his  libera- 
tion, others  eagerly  listening  to  fresh  accusations 
prepared  by  Paletz,  de  Caussis,  and  the  monks  of 
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Prague,  when  the  prisoner  removed  their  era-. 
barrassment  by  withdrawing  his  retractation.  His 
trial,  if  such  it  may  be  called,  consequently  pro- 
ceeded. In  the  month  of  February,  1416,  he  was 
again  brought  before  a  private  commission,  and 
shortly  afterwards  before  a  general  assembly  of  the 
nations.  The  charges  adduced  on  both  occasions 
were  the  same,  viz.,  that  he  was  a  follower  of 
Wicliffe  and  Huss ;  that  he  had  shown  contempt 
for  ecclesiastical  authority,  and  for  the  ceremonies 
of  the  Roman  Church ;  and  had  taken  part  in 
various  acts  of  violence  and  sacrilege  committed  at 
Prague,  particularly  on  the  persons  of  certain 
monks.  The  acts  of  violence  he  altogether  denied, 
unless  it  were  committing  violence  to  defend  one's 
own  life,  which  he  had  been  obliged  to  do,  from  the 
attacks  of  his  enemies.  He  replied  also  to  the 
other  charges,  but  refused  to  answer  on  oath, 
except  publicly  before  the  council,  and  where  he 
might  be  permitted  to  speak  in  his  defence.  His 
judges,  on  the  other  hand,  would  not  allow  him  to 
plead  his  cause  in  public,  till  he  had  answered  the 
accusations  preferred  against  him.  "  What  in- 
justice ! '"  he  exclaimed ;  "  for  three  hundred  and 
forty  days  you  have  kept  me  chained  in  a  damp  and 
infected  dungeon,  destitute  of  every  thing ;  you 
have  all  along  been  listening  to  my  enemies,  and  to 
me  you  now  deny  one  hour's  audience.  They  have 
had  all  the  opportunity  they  desired  to  impress  you 
with  the  belief  that  I  am  a  heretic,  an  enemy  to 
the  faith,  a  persecutor  of  the  priesthood  ;  and  this, 
doubtless,  is  the  reason  why  you  refuse  to  hear  me, 
because  you  have  judged  me  before  you  could  know 
whether  I  am  guilty  or  innocent.  But  you  are 
men,  and  not  gods ;   you  are  mortal,  and  will  not 
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live  always.  Neither  are  you  infallible  ;  you  may 
deceive  yourselves,  or  be  deceived  by  others.  It  is 
said  every  where,  reverend  fathers,  that  the  wisdom 
and  intelligence  of  all  the  world  is  assembled  here 
with  you  :  it  concerns  then  your  honour  and  your 
interest  to  do  nothing  lightly  and  without  mature 
dehberation,  for  fear  of  committing  an  injustice. 
For  me,  I  am  of  no  great  importance,  and  though 
my  life  is  at  stake,  I  know  I  am  mortal.  It  is, 
therefore,  less  from  regard  to  myself  that  I  speak, 
than  to  prevent  so  many  venerable  persons  from 
being  hurried  into  any  resolution  which  may 
dishonour  them,  and  serve  for  an  evil  prece- 
dent." 

At  length,  on  the  26th  of  May,  he  was  allowed 
the  unavailing  privilege  of  a  public  defence.  His 
speech  was  at  once  moderate  and  powerful. 
Having  prayed,  and  besought  the  prayers  of  all 
present,  that  he  might  say  nothing  untrue  or 
unbecoming,  he  complained  of  fresh  commissioners 
being  appointed  after  the  former  had  found  him 
innocent.  The  affair  of  the  retirement  of  the 
Germans  from  Prague  had  been  alleged  against 
him,  as  it  was  with  fatal  effect  against  Huss :  he 
narrated  the  circumstances  as  they  occurred,  and 
showed  that  both  Huss  and  himself  had  been  ac- 
tuated purely  by  motives  of  patriotism  and  justice. 
His  voice  faltered  as  he  spoke  of  Huss.  That 
admirable  person,  he  said,  had  never  taught  any 
doctrine  contrary  to  the  Church :  what  alone  he 
opposed  in  it  was,  the  vices  of  the  clergy,  the  pride, 
pomp,  and  luxury  of  the  prelates.  It  was  true,  he 
could  not  endure  in  silence  to  see  the  revenues  of 
the  Church,  which  were  designed  for  alms  and 
hospitality,   and    for   building   and   repairing    the 
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temples  of  God,  perverted  to  the  support  of  con- 
cubines, to  pamper  dogs  and  horses,  and  to  pay  for 
rich  dresses  and  costly  furniture.  Adverting  to  his 
retirement  from  Constance,  he  said :  "  When  I 
arrived  here,  finding  John  Huss  in  rigorous  con- 
finement, I  listened  to  the  advice  offered  me  by 
several  persons  in  authority  not  to  stay;  and  I 
accordingly  retired  to  a  place  at  some  hours'  dis- 
tance. From  thence  I  wrote  to  the  emperor,  com- 
plaining of  the  injustice  done  to  my  countryman, 
and  demanding  a  passport  for  myself.  It  being 
refused  in  the  form  I  believed  indispensable  for  my 
safety,  I  resolved  to  return  into  Bohemia.  I  was 
arrested  in  the  way,  and  brought  back  to  Constance, 
chained  hand  and  foot. 

"  My  subsequent,  my  recent  weakness,  I  am  not 
ashamed  here  publicly  to  confess.  Yes  !  I  confess, 
and  with  horror  I  do  it,  that  dread  of  the  punish- 
ment of  fire  made  me  consent,  in  a  cowardly 
moment,  against  my  conscience,  to  the  condemna- 
tion pronounced  on  the  doctrines  of  Wicliffe  and 
John  Huss — doctrines  as  pure  and  salutary  as  the 
lives  of  the  men  were  holy  and  without  reproach." 
He  then  made  an  exception  as  to  the  doctrine  of 
Wicliffe  respecting  the  sacrament :  he  disapproved 
it,  he  said,  holding  thereon  the  opinions  of  St. 
Ambrose,  St.  Augustine,  and  St.  Jerome.  He 
concluded  with  an  eloquent  invective  against  the 
pride,  avarice,  unchastity,  and  other  immoralities  of 
the  popes,  the  cardinals,  and  clergy.  The  attend- 
ants then  reconducted  him  to  his  prison. 

When  Jerome  of  Prague  was  brought  before  the 
council  to  receive  sentence  (May  30th),  the  bishop 
of  Lodi,  the  same  prelate  who  preached  at  the  con- 
demnation of  John  Huss,  again  occupied  the  pulpit. 
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He  described  the  prisoner  as  *'  the  worst  of  heretics, 
surpassing  in  infamy  Arius,  Sabellius,  Faustus,  and 
Nestorius ;  a  heretic  whom  his  great  talents  only 
made  more  abominable.^"*  So  gross  was  the  language 
of  this  invective,  that  there  are  passages  which  the 
historian  of  the  council  does  not  venture  to  allow  a 
place  in  his  pages.  A  pathetic  description  followed, 
of  the  disturbances  and  miseries  which  the  opinions 
of  Huss  and  Jerome  were  causing  in  Bohemia. 
The  prelate  then  extolled  the  unusual  mildness  of 
Jerome's  treatment  by  the  council :  the  passage  is 
worth  quoting,  as  the  testimony  of  an  unimpeach- 
able witness  to  the  sort  of  indulgence  shown  by  the 
Church  of  Rome,  in  the  plenitude  of  its  power, 
towards  heretics,  i.  e.  all  who  ventured  to  dissent 
from  her  dogmas,  or  diverge  from  her  usages. 
"  You  know,""  he  said,  addressing  Jerome,  "how  it 
is  usual  to  treat  heretics.  First  of  all,  they  are 
subjected  to  the  most  severe  confinement.  Every 
sort  of  accusation,  and  every  description  of  witness, 
even  that  of  persons  notoriously  infamous,  is  re- 
ceived against  them.  They  are  obliged  on  oath  to 
speak  the  truth ;  or,  if  they  refuse,  they  are  put  to 
the  question,  and  made  to  undergo  every  extremity 
of  torture  ;  nor  is  any  person  permitted  to  converse 
with  them." 

Jerome  replied  with  energy  and  intrepidity.  No 
act  of  his  life,  he  repeated,  caused  him  so  much 
pain  as  his  retractation.  He  revoked  that  act  with 
all  his  might.  He  at  the  same  time  declared  that 
he  was  devoutly  attached  to  the  faith  of  the  holy 
Catholic  Church.  "  I  am  conscious  of  no  crime," 
he  exclaimed,  "  unless  it  be  a  crime  to  mention 
those  vices  of  the  clergy  that  are  patent  to  all  the 
world.     If,  after  this  solemn  declaration,  and  the 
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more  particular  denials  I  have  already  given,  you, 
fathers  of  the  council,  persist  in  giving  credit  to 
those  false  accusations  that  have  been  brought 
against  me,  I  cannot  do  otherwise  than  regard  you 
in  the  light  of  unjust  and  unworthy  judges."  The 
manifest  sincerity  of  the  speaker  produced,  at  this 
point,  its  effect  upon  that  hostile  assembly.  Many 
voices  were  heard,  caUing  upon  him  to  retract  his 
errors.  But  their  urgency  only  reminded  him  of 
his  former  weakness,  and  steeled  him  in  his  inflexi- 
bility. He  thus  concluded :  "  You  have  resolved 
to  condemn  me,  without  proving  me  guilty  of  any 
crime.  Be  it  so.  But  when  you  have  put  me  to 
death,  I  shall  leave  within  your  consciences  a  sting 
and  an  undying  worm.  I  appeal  from  you  to  that 
Supreme  Judge,  before  whom  you  will  hereafter 
give  an  account  of  this  day's  judgment." 

The  patriarch  of  Constantinople  read  the  sen- 
tence. It  condemned  Jerome  of  Prague  as  both  a 
heretic  and  perjured ;  forasmuch  as  he  had  held 
and  taught  obstinately  the  doctrines  of  Wicliffe  and 
Huss;  and,  after  pubhcly  retracting  them,  had 
again  returned  to  his  former  errors.  The  sentence 
then  received  the  solemn  approval  of  the  council, 
and  the  prelates  delivered  up  the  prisoner,  with  the 
usual  ceremonies,  to  the  secular  power,  recom- 
mending to  the  officers  of  justice,  with  the  esta- 
bhshed  official  mockery,  to  treat  him  with  humanity. 
At  this  moment,  Caspar  Schick,  the  imperial  chan- 
cellor, a  man  of  the  highest  merit  and  reputation, 
rose  up  in  the  council,  and,  in  the  name  of  his 
absent  master,  protested  against  the  condemnation 
of  Jerome.  Whether  this  interpellation  was  by 
Sigismund's  order,  or  whether  it  was  the  simple 
dictate  of  the  chancellor's  own  humane  conviction, 
does  not  appear :   at  all  events,  it  was  disregarded, 
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suffered  the  punishment  of  fire."  With  regard  to 
the  abilities  of  Jerome,  Poggio  declares  that  he  had 
never  met  with  any  one  who  approached  nearer 
than  he  to  the  eloquence  of  the  ancients.  His 
knowledge,  the  solidity  of  his  arguments,  his  noble 
boldness,  his  great  presence  of  mind,  the  grace  and 
vigour  of  his  language,  are  all  highly  extolled  by  the 
elegant  Florentine.  Another,  a  less  friendly  but 
not  inferior  contemporar}-,  ^neas  Sylvius,  after- 
A^-ards  Pope  Pius  II.,  describing  the  end  of  those 
victims  of  barbarous  intolerance,  writes :  "  They 
both  went  to  death  as  guests  invited  to  a  banquet : 
they  made  haste  to  the  flames.  Not  a  murmur 
escaped  them  to  betray  any  sense  of  suffering.  Their 
h\Tnns  of  praise  ascended  from  the  midst  of  the 
flames,  in  tones  which  the  fire  itself  could  scarcely 
overcome  by  its  heat  or  its  noise.  Never  did  philo- 
sopher so  cheerfully  meet  death  as  these  men  their 
fiery  tortures."  As  in  the  instance  of  John  Huss, 
the  ashes  that  remained  of  this  sacrifice  to  the 
Moloch  of  intolerance  were  collected  and  flung  into 
the  river  Rhine. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

CONTINUED   OBSTINACY    OF    BENEDICT   XIII. — DIVISIONS    IN    THE 

COUNCIL    RESPECTING    THE    ELECTION    OF   A  POPE. DEATH  OF 

THE  BISHOP  OF  SALISBURY. — CARDINAL  BEAUFORT. — ELEC- 
TION, ADORATION,  AND  CORONATION  OF  MARTIN  V. — HE 
EVADES   THE    SUBJECT    OF    REFORMATION. — ATTEMPTS  TO    PUT 

DOWN    THE   FOLLOWERS    OF    HUSS. ABRUPTLY  DISSOLVES    THE 

COUNCIL. — TRANSACTIONS  OF  THE  COUNCIL  OF  CONSTANCE 
CHARACTERIZED. THE    ANTI-POPES. 

Soon  after  the  execution  of  John  Huss,  the 
Emperor  Sigismund  prepared,  as  he  had  pro- 
mised, to  obtain,  if  possible,  in  a  personal  inter- 
view, the  resignation  of  the  anti-pope  Benedict. 
He  took  a  solemn  leave  of  the  fathers  of  the 
council,  receiving  their  benediction  bare-headed, 
on  his  knees,  before  the  altar.  His  authority, 
as  at  once  the  head  and  the  ambassador  of  the 
council,  was  seconded  by  a  numerous  retinue  of 
prelates  and  others.  The  effect  of  this  great 
embassy  upon  the  inflexible  nature  of  Peter  de 
Lune,  was  that  of  the  summer  streamlet  upon  a  rock 
of  granite  in  its  path.  John  X X II  Ps  acquiescence 
in  his  own  deposition,  and  Gregory's  voluntary 
abdication,  far  from  acting  on  their  competitor  as 
examples,  only  confirmed  him  in  his  obstinacy. 
He  was  the  true  pope  before,  he  was  now  the  sole 
claimant  of  the  title.  The  council,  not  himself, 
was  in  schism ;  let  the  fathers  submit  to  him,  and 
the  union  they  were  seeking  was  already  found. 

Such  was  the  temper  in  which  the  unyielding 
schismatic,  after  long  delay,  obeyed  the  emperor's 
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summons  to  meet  him  at  Perpignan.  He  came 
attended  by  a  troop  of  armed  guai-ds,  like  some 
warlike  temporal  sovereign.  Benedict  must  have 
been  strong  in  bodily  health,  as  well  as  in  mental 
resolution ;  for  though  now  seventy  years  of  age, 
he,  in  one  day,  continued  to  speak  on  the  inde- 
feasibleness  of  his  election  to  the  pontificate  for 
seven  successive  hours,  without  exhibiting,  in  voice 
or  countenance,  the  least  symptom  of  fatigue.  In 
vain  was  he  solicited  by  Sigismund,  by  the  king  of 
Aragon,  and  by  the  ambassadors  of  Scotland, 
and  every  other  state  that  had  hitherto  adhered 
to  him.  He  argued,  chicaned,  threatened,  by 
turns.  It  was  plain  to  all,  that  he  would  have 
no  peace  but  upon  his  own  terms.  One  by  one 
his  remaining  adherents  left  him,  and  sent  their 
ambassadors  to  the  council :  only  the  castle  of 
Paniscola,  and  some  few  obstinate  individuals,  re- 
mained in  his  obedience.  Shut  up  within  that 
secure  retreat,  he  consoled  himself  by  thundering 
harmless  excommunications  against  the  Council  of 
Constance,  and  the  king  of  Aragon ;  the  latter, 
it  is  said,  he  anathematized  once  (some  accounts 
read  thrice)  every  day.  To  the  day  of  his  death,  he 
maintained  that  at  Paniscola  only  was  the  true 
Church,  and  centre  of  Christian  unity.  Had  Bene- 
dict's cause  been  a  just  one,  such  pertinacity  would 
not  have  been  without  grandeur.  In  its  thirty- 
seventh  session,  July  26th,  1417,  the  council, 
having  first  gone  through  the  requisite  preliminary 
forms,  pronounced  his  deposition,  at  the  same  time 
absolving  all  in  his  obedience  from  their  oaths  and 
obligations. 

The  majority  of  the  nations  assembled  by  their 
ambassadors  at  Constance,  the  French,  the  Ger- 
I  2 
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mans  and  the  English  were  sincere  and  ardent  in 
pursuit  of  reformation.  Special  sermons  recalled 
to  the  minds  of  the  fathers — were  it  possible  for 
them  to  forget — the  urgent  need  of  correcting 
those  enormities  that  were  devouring  the  very  life 
of  the  Church,  and  exhorted  them  continually  to 
begin  the  work.  Meetings  of  the  deputies,  to  pre- 
pare resolutions  to  be  laid  before  the  council,  were 
likewise  frequent.  From  the  language,  scarcely 
inferior  in  strength  to  his  own,  in  which  the 
council  was  content  to  hear  the  vices  of  eccle- 
siastics officially  denounced,  we  must  infer  that 
even  the  stern  reproofs  of  the  Bohemian  reformer 
were  secondary  among  the  motives  of  his  condem- 
nation, to  the  fears  and  the  malignity  of  his  prose- 
cutors. The  "  insatiable  avarice,"  the  "  indomit- 
able ambition,"  the  "  shameful  laziness  and  exe- 
crable mundanity,"  of  the  priesthood,  were  familiar, 
and  not  the  worst  terms  of  opprobrium,  constantly 
resounding  from  the  synodical  pulpit  \  Nor  did 
any  of  their  preachers  more  distinguish  themselves 
by  a  vehement  use  of  such  language,  than  some 
among  Huss^s  most  inveterate  enemies.  "  Is  it 
just,"  asked  a  doctor,  whom  the  collectors  of  the 
acts  of  the  Church  call  "  Stephen  of  Prague,"  and 
who  could  be  no  other  than  Huss's  most  deter- 
mined criminator,  Stephen  Paletz,  "  is  it  just,  that 

^  The  earliest  extant  sermon  preached  before  the  council  on 
reformation  in  the  Church,  is  one  by  Matthew  Roeder,  professor 
of  theology  at  Paris.  The  following  barbarous  lines,  introduced 
into  this  discourse,  offer  a  summary  of  the  writer's  testimony,  and 
equally  represent  the  witness  of  the  preachers  generally.  Each 
word  of  the  first  line  refers  to  the  word  immediately  below  it  in 
the  second : — 

"  Virtus,    ecclesia,    populus,    daemon,      simonia, 
Cessat,    turbatur,     errat,      regnat,    dominatur." 
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fools  should  rule  in  the  Church,  and  the  wise  obey ; 
that  inexperienced  youth  should  employ  the  aged 
as  their  servants;  that  the  management  of  the 
most  delicate  affairs  should  be  entrusted  to  the 
ignorant,  while  the  well-informed  dare  not  open 
their  mouths  ;  that  grooms  and  serving-men  should 
be  preferred  before  doctors  and  preachers  of  the 
Word  of  God  ?  Yet  such  things  we  see  every  day 
in  this  age  of  simony."" 

But  if  the  wishes  of  the  more  numerous  portion 
of  the  assembly  went  along  with  these  denun- 
ciations, they  were  early  opposed  by  the  obstructive 
policy  of  the  interested  minority,  headed  by  the 
Italian  cardinals  and  prelates.  The  absence  of  the 
emperor,  at  a  time  when  the  vacancy  of  the  apos- 
tolical seat  left  a  larger  amount  of  influence  at  his 
command,  was  unfortunate ;  prolonged  as  it  was  by 
the  delay  of  many  months  in  England,  and  else- 
where, after  all  hope  of  conquering  the  obstinacy  of 
Benedict  had  disappeared.  Sigismund's  purpose  was, 
after  the  deposal  of  the  anti-pope,  first  to  proceed  to 
the  reform  of  the  Church,  and  not  till  then  to  per- 
mit the  election  of  a  pope  ;  because  he  clearly  fore- 
saw, that  if  precedence  were  given  to  the  election, 
the  Italian  party  would  be  so  much  strengthened  as 
to  render  a  real  reform  impracticable.  His  plan, 
however,  was  obstinately  traversed.  The  cardinals, 
maintaining  that  it  was  the  business  of  the  head  of 
the  Church  to  reform  it,  refused  to  approach  the 
question  of  reformation,  as  long  as  there  was  no 
sovereign  pontiff.  In  this  resolution  they  were 
supported  by  the  Aragonese  ambassadors,  who  had 
lately  arrived  in  Constance,  but  who  refused  to 
make  their  appearance  publicly  in  the  council, 
until  measures  should  be  taken  for  filling  the  vacant 
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pontifical  throne.  Even  the  French,  eager  at 
first  beyond  all  the  other  nations,  for  the  purifi- 
cation of  the  Church,  now  joined  the  Italians  and 
Spaniards  in  their  protests  against  every  attempt  of 
Sigismund  to  engage  the  council  in  that  most 
needful  work.  Hatred  to  the  Enghsh,  then  the 
triumphant  possessors  of  a  part  of  their  country, 
was  the  secret  motive  of  this  change.  The  three 
nations  even  caballed  to  deprive  the  English  of 
their  privileges  at  the  council,  under  the  pretext 
that  they  ought  to  be  reckoned  one  of  the  northern 
nations,  and  unite  their  votes  with  the  Germans. 
The  attempt  was  defeated  by  the  firmness  of 
Sigismund :  it  nevertheless  further  inflamed  the 
already  violent  disputes  which  disturbed  the  coun- 
cil, and  was  not  put  down  without  much  difficulty 
and  long  debate. 

The  resolution  of  the  fathers  to  maintain  the 
English  in  their  right,  in  some  degree  restored 
Sigismund's  confidence.  He  was  still  hoping  to 
disappoint  the  cardinals  in  their  design  to  prevent 
the  dreaded  reform  by  electing  a  pope  before  it 
could  take  place,  when  the  prospect  was  suddenly 
overcast  by  the  death  of  Robert  Hallam,  bishop 
of  Salisbury,  the  ablest  and  most  resolute  of  his 
supporters.  This  prelate  had  gained  a  reputation 
in  Europe  by  proposing,  at  the  Council  of  Pisa,  an 
admirable  plan  of  ecclesiastical  reform ;  he  was, 
in  consequence,  received  with  great  distinction  at 
Constance.  He  died  at  Gotlieben,  September  4th, 
and  was  buried  in  the  Cathedral  of  Constance ; 
— the  emperor,  the  princes,  the  cardinals,  the 
clergy,  and  a  great  concourse  of  people,  attending 
his  obsequies. 

After  Bishop  Hallam's  decease,  the  English  fell 
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off  in  the  boldness  of  their  tone ;  and  presently 
they,  too,  joined  the  faction  of  the  cardinals.  The 
immediate  election  of  a  pope  was  now  urged  more 
earnestly  than  ever.  On  one  occasion,  while  a 
violent  memorial  from  the  cardinals  to  that  effect 
was  being  read,  the  emperor  rose  with  strong  signs 
of  impatience ;  and,  followed  by  the  patriarch  of 
Antioch  and  others,  abruptly  retired.  On  the 
instant,  a  cry  of  "There  go  the  heretics!"  was 
heard  from  among  the  partizans  of  the  sacred 
college.  Such  was  the  hateful  intolerance  of  the 
age ;  to  differ  on  any  point  from  the  hierarchy  was 
heresy,  even  in  the  zealous  emperor.  The  day 
following,  the  cardinals'  party  insisted  on  the  inter- 
rupted memorial  being  again  read  ;  when  a  scene  of 
disorder  ensued,  in  which  Cardinal  Zabarella  so 
strenuously  exerted  himself,  that  he  went  away  ill, 
and  died  within  a  month.  The  German  nation  an- 
swered the  cardinals  in  another  memorial.  But  the 
sacred  college  having  gained  over  two  of  the  lead- 
ing German  bishops,  by  the  promise  of  great  prefer- 
ment, the  whole  body  of  representatives  of  the  nation 
followed  their  example.  Thus  deserted,  Sigismund 
could  no  longer  effectually  resist.  He  consented 
to  the  immediate  election  of  a  pope,  provided  that 
without  any  delay,  on  his  election,  and  before  his 
coronation,  the  pontiff  would  labour  jointly  with  the 
council  for  the  Church's  reform,  and  should  not 
quit  Constance  till  it  was  obtained.  To  these  con- 
ditions the  cardinals  at  first  agreed ;  but  afterwards 
withdrew  their  consent,  on  pretence  that  the  pope 
ought  not  to  be  bound  to  any  thing.  Sigismund 
had  therefore  to  content  himself  with  some  vague 
promises  by  the  college,  and  some  decrees  of  the 
council  scarcely  more  definite ;    and   even  these 
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were  obtained  only  by  the  help  of  an  unexpected 
ally.  This  was  Henry,  bishop  of  Winchester, 
uncle  to  the  king  of  England,  known  in  our  history 
as  Cardinal  Beaufort  ^  The  bishop,  while  passing 
through  Germany  on  a  pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem, 
was  invited  by  the  emperor  to  visit  the  council : 
he  accordingly  appeared  there,  in  his  pilgrim's 
garb ;  took  part  in  the  deliberations  ;  and,  by  his 
influence,  reconciled  the  emperor  and  the  cardinals. 

A  minute  account  is  extant  of  the  election  of  the 
pope.  The  ceremony,  though  essentially  the  same 
as  on  ordinary  occasions,  was  in  some  points  changed 
to  meet  the  pecuHarity  of  existing  circumstances  ^ 
The  principal  innovation  consisted  in  admitting 
the  deputies  of  the  nations  to  vote  with  the  cardi- 
nals. The  place  chosen  for  the  conclave  was  the 
town-hall,  or  exchange,  of  Constance,  now  erro- 
neously shown  as  the  place  of  meeting  of  the 
council  itself.  Round  the  walls  of  this  apartment, 
fifty-three  little  chambers,  or  cells,  covered  with 
purple  cloth,  were  fitted  up  for  the  electors ;  viz. 
for  twenty-three  cardinals,  and  thirty  deputies,  six 
of  each  nation.  On  the  front  of  each  cell  were 
placed  the  name  and  arms  of  its  occupant ;  these 
escutcheons,  or  their  modern  representations,  may 
survive  in  the  emblazoned  bucklers  now  suspended 
upon  the  pillars  of  the  hall. 

Each  elector,  or  conclavist,  was  allowed  two 
attendants,  either  lay  or  clerical,  besides  whom  no 
person  was  to  be  admitted  to  speak  with  them. 
Their  food,  of  a  quality  prescribed,  was  delivered  in 
at  a  window,  so  contrived  that  no  person  could  pass 

^  A  dignity  subsequently  conferred  on  him  by  the  Council  of 
Constance. 
^  The  model  being  the  constitution  of  Clement  VI. 
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through.  The  guards  of  the  conclave,  fifteen 
nobles  and  gentlemen,  were  sworn  to  enforce  these 
regulations.  The  emperor  himself  took  the  same 
oath :  he  took  it  seated  on  his  throne,  at  the 
same  time  touching  with  his  hands  the  Gospel 
and  the  Cross ;  the  rest  kneeling  one  by  one  at  his 
feet.  Certain  prelates  were  likewise  sworn,  whose 
business  it  was  to  examine  the  dishes,  &c.  in  which 
the  food  of  the  electors  was  brought,  lest  any  letter, 
or  other  writing,  should  be  introduced  in  them. 
When  every  thing  was  ready,  the  emperor  ordered  a 
decree,  in  Latin,  French,  German,  and  Italian,  to  be 
published  by  sound  of  trumpet,  forbidding  all  per- 
sons to  approach  within  a  certain  distance  during  the 
sitting  of  the  conclave.  A  popular  privilege  allowed 
at  Rome  was  forbidden  by  the  council,  on  pain  of 
excommunication ;  the  rabble  of  that  ill-governed 
city  had  been  accustomed  to  plunder  the  house  of 
the  elected  cardinal,  or  sometimes  of  him  who  was 
only  reported  to  be  elected.  Having  arrived  at 
the  summit  of  wealth,  that  fortunate  individual 
was  supposed  to  be  now  no  longer  in  want  of  any 
thing. 

It  was  four  o''clock  in  the  afternoon  of  Nov.  8th. 
1417,  when  the  fifty-three  assembled  before  the 
door  of  the  episcopal  palace.  They  found  there 
the  emperor  waiting  for  them.  He  dismounted  on 
their  arrival,  and  received  them  "  with  such  marks 
of  respect  as  drew  tears  from  their  eyes."'  At  the 
same  instant,  the  patriarch  of  Antioch,  preceded  by 
the  cross,  and  attended  by  a  numerous  body  of  the 
clergy,  was  seen  to  issue  from  the  cathedral.  The 
electors  knelt,  and  received  the  patriarch's  benedic- 
tion. They  then  rose,  and  proceeded  to  the  con- 
clave :  meantime  the  emperor  had  gone  thither,  and 
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taking  each  by  the  hand  as  they  came  up,  led  them  in. 
They  entered  by  the  light  of  torches,  for  the  day- 
light was  wholly  excluded.  Each,  though  per- 
mitted to  have  two  attendants,  was  accompanied 
by  only  one,  a  notary,  whose  office  it  was  to  take 
and  record  the  votes,  as  well  as  to  wait  on  his  prin- 
cipal. When  all  had  entered,  the  emperor  admi- 
nistered to  them  an  oath,  that  they  would  choose 
for  pope  a  man  of  piety  and  good  report,  able  and 
determined  to  reform  the  Church.  He  then  took 
leave  of  them,  and  the  conclave  was  closed. 

The  order  and  precautions  adopted  without  were 
not  less  curious.  Two  princes,  with  the  grand 
master  of  Rhodes,  Philibert  de  Naillac*,  remained 
day  and  night  at  the  door,  with  the  keys  suspended 
at  their  necks.  Six  soldiers  kept  guard  on  the 
steps  in  profound  silence.  Below  the  steps  was 
placed  a  table,  at  which  sat  the  prelates  appointed 
to  examine  the  dishes  taken  into  the  conclave. 
Each  cover,  or  cup,  after  being  examined,  was 
brought  separately  to  the  window  by  the  grand 
master,  and  delivered  to  the  attendant  of  the  con- 
clavist for  whom  it  was  designed ;  at  the  same  time 
he  took  back  the  empty  vessels  previously  handed  in. 

In  the  conclave  there  was  little  prospect  of  early 
agreement.  The  Germans,  indeed,  as  the  most 
likely  means  of  securing  a  peaceable  election,  when 
one  of  their  bishops  would  have  been  chosen,  gave 
way  to  the  Italians  ;  the  English,  when  the  choice 
was  about  to  fall  on  the  Bishop  of  Chester,  followed 
their  example.     But  those  nations  in  vain  endea- 

*  An  important  person,  especially  in  the  wars  of  those  times 
with  the  Turks.  In  his  company  Sigismund  with  difficulty  escaped 
with  his  life,  by  means  of  a  fisherman's  boat,  after  the  terrible 
defeat  of  the  French  and  Hungarians  at  Nicopoli,  in  1395. 
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voured  to  persuade  the  French  and  Spaniards  to 
adopt  the  same  generous  course.  Each  of  the 
latter  fiercely  asserted  its  right  to  supply  a  sove- 
reign ruler  to  the  Church.  The  dispute  was  con- 
tinued to  the  middle  of  the  night  between  the  1 0th 
and  11th.  All  this  time  frequent  divine  services 
were  performed,  both  without  before  the  conclave, 
and  by  the  electors  in  a  little  chapel  enclosed  for 
that  purpose  within  the  building.  The  usual  rule 
in  the  election  of  a  pope  is,  that  when  two-thirds 
of  the  votes  are  in  favour  of  any  individual,  that 
person  is  declared  to  be  elected.  Sometimes,  how- 
ever, the  election  takes  place  by  "  inspiration,"  as  it 
is  called.  On  the  morning  of  the  11th,  while  the 
inmates  of  the  conclave  were  sitting  together  in 
their  chapel,  and  could  hear  the  voices  of  the 
emperor,  the  princes,  and  clergy,  singing  the  Veni 
Creator^  the  Germans  suddenly  cried  out,  "  We 
are  all  assembled  here  in  the  name  of  the  most  Holy 
Trinity ;  and  lo,  the  Holy  Spirit  is  working  with 
us  to  produce  unity  !  ""*  At  that  instant,  avers  the 
narrative,  as  if  by  Divine  inspiration,  the  assembly 
exclaimed  with  one  voice,  "  We  elect  the  Cardinal 
of  St.  George  ! "  One  of  the  cardinals  presenting 
himself  at  the  window,  proclaimed  aloud,  "  We 
have  a  pope — Otto  di  Colonna  ! "  That  day  was 
the  festival  of  St.  Martin ;  Colonna  assumed,  in 
honour  of  it,  the  pontifical  name  of  Martin  V. 

The  announcement  was  followed  by  the  shouts 
of  the  princes  and  people  without.  The  emperor 
immediately  entered  the  conclave,  and  prostrating 
himself,  kissed  the  pontiff"'s  foot,  and  did  homage, 
with  an  eagerness  of  debasement  which  excited  the 
disgust  even  of  his  contemporaries.  On  rising 
he   thanked   the   electors  for   making   so   worthy 
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a  choice.  Martin  could  do  no  less  than  embrace 
the  emperor  affectionately  in  return,  and  acknow- 
ledge the  zeal  he  had  testified  to  promote  the 
Church's  peace.  In  the  afternoon,  the  fathers  of 
the  council  walked  in  procession  to  meet  the  pope. 
The  emperor  and  the  elector  of  Brandenburg  led 
out  the  holy  father,  assisted  him  to  mount  his 
horse,  a  white  palfrey,  caparisoned  with  red, 
and  taking  hold  of  the  reins,  one  on  each  side,  con- 
ducted him  to  the  cathedral.  The  pope  excepted, 
all  were  on  foot.  The  assembly  in  the  cathedral 
was  the  grandest  yet  beheld,  even  in  that  scene  of 
frequent  magnificence  ;  the  princes  and  prelates — 
all  that  was  illustrious  in  the  council,  the  city,  and 
the  neighbouring  territories,  had  met  to  do  honour 
to  the  new  spiritual  lord  of  Western  Christendom. 
As  soon  as  the  pope  entered  the  sacred  edifice,  the 
cardinals  led  him  up  to  the  high  altar,  and  having 
seated  him  upon  it,  the  ceremony  of  adoration  was 
performed  amid  the  acclamations  of  the  assembly, 
and  the  sounds  of  joyous  music.  Te  Deum  was 
then  sung,  the  pope  pronounced  a  blessing  on  the 
prostrate  multitude,  and  retired,  pale  and  ex- 
hausted, to  his  abode  in  the  bishop's  palace. 

The  following  Sunday,  Martin  V.,  assisted  by 
one  hundred  and  forty  mitred  prelates,  performed 
Lis  first  pontifical  mass.  The  next  three  days 
were  spent  in  receiving  the  homage  of  the  secular 
princes,  the  monks,  and  mendicants.  He  was  con- 
secrated on  the  21st,  and  the  same  day,  with  great 
pomp,  celebrated  his  coronation.  The  latter  cere- 
mony took  place  upon  a  kind  of  stage,  erected  for 
the  purpose  in  the  court  of  the  palace.  The  pro- 
cession of  the  clergy  advanced  from  the  cathedral, 
led    by    the    patriarchs,    cardinals,    archbishops, 
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bishops,  and  mitred  abbots,  all  in  their  pontificals ; 
the  emperor  and  other  secular  princes  following  on 
foot.  The  pope,  with  the  pontifical  cross  borne 
before  him,  was  assisted  up  the  platform  to  a  lofty 
throne  raised  against  the  front  of  the  palace 
beneath  a  gilded  canopy.  He  wore  a  superb  tiara 
encircled  with  three  coronets,  adorned  with  pearls, 
and  surmounted  by  a  cross  of  gold.  On  either 
side  of  the  pope^^s  throne  was  a  range  of  seats,  infe- 
rior in  height,  and  less  ornamented,  but  each  also 
a  kind  of  throne.  Upon  these,  as  soon  as  the 
pontiff  was  seated,  eighteen  cardinals  arranged 
themselves,  nine  on  each  side.  Next  to  the  car- 
dinals were  seated,  on  the  right  and  left  respectively, 
the  emperor  and  the  elector  of  Brandenburg ;  and 
further  on,  a  row  of  archbishops,  succeeded  by  as 
many  electors,  princes,  and  prelates  as  there  was 
room  for ;  others  occupied  the  steps^  and  vacant 
spaces.  The  rest  of  the  cardinals  knelt  before  the 
pope,  one  of  them  carrying  a  tuft  of  tow  at  the  top 
of  a  wand,  the  others  bearing  each  a  taper.  The 
court  beyond  the  platform  was  likewise  filled  with 
persons  of  rank,  ecclesiastical  and  secular,  mounted 
or  on  foot.  A  vast  throng  of  inferior  spectators 
filled  all  the  outer  space. 

When  the  prelates  and  princes  had  taken  their 
places,  the  patriarch  of  Antioch  advanced,  and  re- 
moved the  triple  crown  from  the  pontifTs  head. 
The  music,  with  which  a  numerous  band  of  per- 
formers had  hitherto  been  filling  the  air,  at  this 
moment  ceased.  The  cardinal  who  bore  the  tow 
now  lighted  it,  and  holding  up  the  momentary 
blaze  before  the  pope,  exclaimed,  "  Sancte  Pater, 
sic  transit  gloria  mundi ! '"'  The  other  three 
cardinals  rose  from  their  knees,  took  the  crown 
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from  the  hands  of  the  pope,  and  all  kneehng  before 
him  upon  the  upper  step  of  the  throne,  held  it 
while  they  pronounced  a  prayer;  then  rising, 
placed  it  on  his  head.  The  officiating  persons  re- 
sumed their  places,  Te  Beum  was  sung^  and  the 
pope  with  his  retinue  descended  from  the  platform. 
All  now  returned  to  the  cathedral.  The  clergy 
led  the  way;  the  inferior  orders  on  foot,  the  ab- 
bots, bishops,  archbishops,  and  cardinals  on  horse- 
back. Then  came  the  pope  seated  on  his  white 
palfrey,  but  preceded  now  by  three  other  white 
horses  similarly  caparisoned.  Again  the  emperor 
and  the  elector  of  Brandenburg,  walking  one  on  each 
side,  led  the  pontiffs  horse :  the  other  princes  and 
nobles  followed.  A  remarkable  incident  occurred 
as  the  pope  was  leaving  the  court.  The  Jews  of 
Constance  had  assembled  there,  to  do  honour  after 
their  manner  to  the  new  vicegerent  of  "  the  Naza- 
rene:"  they  bore  flambeaux  in  their  hands,  and 
were  chanting  a  religious  service.  One  of  their 
number,  who  carried  a  parchment  roll  containing 
the  Pentateuch,  came  forward  and  presented  the 
volume  to  his  holiness.  Martin,  it  is  said,  turned 
aside.  But  Sigismund,  more  courteous,  if  not 
more  tolerant,  took  it  in  his  hand,  with  a  remark 
which,  in  those  times  when  the  race  of  Israel  were 
continually  liable  to  the  most  frightful  persecution, 
was  probably  not  considered  harsh,  even  by  them- 
selves. "  Your  law,''  said  the  emperor,  "  is  just 
and  good,  and  none  of  you  reject  it,  but  none  ob- 
serve it  as  you  ought."     When   Sigismund  had 

5  The  origin  of  this  pompous  ceremony  dates  no  further  back 
than  the  thirteenth  century,  and  the  triple  crown  does  not  appear 
to  have  been  in  use  before  the  time  of  Benedict  XII.,  in  the  four- 
teenth. 
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iven  back  the  roll,  the  pope  addressing  them  said, 
"  May  God  remove  the  veil  from  your  eyes,  that 
they  may  see  the  light  of  eternal  life  ! "  He  then 
gave  them  his  benediction. 

It  is  a  common  remark  that  the  popes  have 
mostly  shown  themselves  after  their  election,  quite 
different  persons  from  what  they  had  appeared  as 
cardinals.  The  saying  can  hardly  be  applied  to 
Martin  V.  He  who  as  cardinal  had  been  one  of 
the  most  obsequious  servants  of  such  a  pope  as 
John  XX in.,  could  not  reasonably  be  expected 
to  display  much  zeal  for  reformation,  when  himself 
raised  to  the  pontificate.  Men's  eyes  had  scarcely 
closed  upon  those  brilliant  pageants,  when  the  im- 
patient deputies  demanded,  in  a  general  assembly, 
the  fulfilment  of  the  promise  he  had  made,  to  set 
without  delay  about  the  great  work  of  reforming 
the  Church.  He  agreed  to  the  appointment  of  a 
college  or  committee  of  reformation.  The  mem- 
bers of  this  body  were  mostly  interested  parties, 
whose  chief  object  was  to  spend  time  in  laboriously 
doing  nothing.  The  nations  grew  impatient :  first 
the  Germans,  then  the  French,  loudly  remonstrated. 
The  latter,  now  sensible  too  late  of  their  folly  in 
pressing  on  the  election,  brought  their  complaints 
to  Sigismund,  entreating  him  to  be  urgent  with 
the  holy  father.  The  emperor  replied  by  this  just 
retort,  "  When  I  begged  you  to  take  care  and  see 
the  Church  reformed  before  you  consented  to  an 
election,  you  refused.  You  insisted  on  first  having 
a  pope.  You  have  one  now  as  well  as  we  ;  go  to 
him  yourselves.  As  for  me,  I  have  not  the  same 
interest  in  the  matter  as  I  had  while  the  see  was 
still  vacant.*"  Martin  found  himself  reduced  to 
the  necessity  of  making  some  attempt  to  satisfy 
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both  parties,  in  the  hope  of  silencing  the  "  nations/"" 
now  unanimous  in  their  demands,  for  by  this  time 
even  the  Spaniards  had  joined  in  the  general  cry : 
he  proposed,  towards  the  end  of  January,  1418,  a 
plan  of  reform,  for  consideration  in  their  assemblies. 
Further  to  pacify  Sigismund,  by  this  time,  in  spite 
both  of  dissimulation  and  superstitious  respect, 
abandoning  even  the  show  of  patience,  he  resorted, 
like  his  predecessor,  to  the  stale  device  of  the 
Golden  Rose. 

The  attempts  of  the  pope  to  suppress  the  roused 
spirit  of  the  Bohemians,  were  stimulated  by  the 
same  motive.  Sigismund  had  himself  been  in  cor- 
respondence with  the  chiefs  of  that  kingdom,  and 
of  Moravia,  both  during  his  long  absence,  and 
since  his  return  to  Constance.  Sometimes  he 
threatened:  in  one  of  his  letters  he  even  hinted 
that  the  council  was  about  to  proceed  against 
Wenceslaus  himself,  as  guilty  of  countenancing,  at 
least  by  culpable  indifference,  the  licentious  con- 
duct of  his  people.  Again,  he  condescended  to 
write  in  a  milder  strain.  In  the  same  way,  the 
council  also  mingled  persuasion  with  severity.  At 
once  to  instruct  and  alarm  the  followers  of  Huss, 
the  fathers  employed  Gerson .  to  compose,  and  read 
before  the  council,  a  treatise  on  the  communion 
under  the  two  species.  They  resolved  likewise  to 
send  one  of  their  number  into  Bohemia,  to  explain 
and  vindicate  their  proceedings  in  regard  to  John 
Huss  and  Jerome  of  Prague.  They  selected  for 
this  mission  the  bishop  of  Leutomischel :  an  un- 
fortunate choice,  if  their  object  was  to  appease 
rather  than  to  intimidate,  inasmuch  as  this  prelate 
had  both  taken  an  active  part  against  Huss,  and 
had  made  himself  further  odious  by  denouncing,  ia 
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^»  the  council,  Jacobel  and  the  revived  administration 
of  the  cup. 

Between  four  and  five  hundred  of  the  more  dis- 
tinguished Hussites  were  cited  to  the  council,  and 
safe-conducts  sent  to  them.  None  of  these  persons 
appeared,  nor  was  any  notice  taken  by  them  of  the 
citation.  The  council  now  passed  a  decree,  re- 
quiring the  abjuration  of  the  doctrines  of  WichfFe 
and  Huss;  restitution  of  their  benefices  to  the 
clergy  who  had  been  deprived  for  refusing  to  ad- 
minister the  cup;  the  expulsion  of  WicHffites 
from  the  university  of  Prague ;  the  suppression  of 
the  writings  of  Huss  and  Jacobel.  The  "  error  of 
the  cup  "  was  to  be  renounced ;  all  preaching  with- 
out the  licence  of  the  ordinary  forbidden ;  combi- 
nations, and  even  the  songs  made  against  the 
council,  to  be  put  down ;  and  all  ceremonies  of  the 
Roman  Church,  including  the  veneration  of  relics, 
to  be  strictly  observed.  The  pope,  on  his  part, 
issued  a  bull  of  excommunication  against  the  fol- 
lowers of  Huss.  By  this  edict  the  authorities  in 
Bohemia  and  Moravia,  ecclesiastical  and  secular, 
were  required  to  proceed  with  rigour  against  all 
heretics  and  persons  suspected  to  be  favourers  of 
heresy.  It  also  set  forth,  with  exact  particularity 
and  at  great  length,  a  series  of  questions  (con- 
structed upon  the  condemned  propositions  of  Wic- 
liffe),  to  be  put  to  the  accused  ^ 

Dilatory  and  undecided  as  was  the  committee  of 

«  In  this  bull  the  pontiff  acknowledges  the  supreme  authority 
of  general  councils,  and  in  particular  of  the  Council  of  Constance. 
On  the  other  hand,  he,  about  the  same  time,  indirectly  maintained 
the  contrary,  by  declaring,  in  one  of  his  briefs,  all  appeals  from 
the  pope  to  any  other  tribunal  unlawful ;  a  principle,  as  Gerson 
maintained  to  his  face,  indirect  contravention  of  the  decree  of  the 
fifth  session  of  the  council. 
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reformation,  it  prepared  a  body  of  resolutions  not 
wholly  disproportioned  to  the  evils  to  be  redressed. 
Of  these  resolutions,  the  pope  confirmed  some  few, 
the  more  important  he  eluded.  Some  insignificant 
decrees  were  sanctioned  in  the  forty-third  session 
(held  March  21),  for  the  regulation  of  benefices 
and  ecclesiastical  habits ;  but  the  scandalous  abuses 
existing  in  the  court  of  Rome,  the  rapacity  and 
other  vices  of  the  prelates  and  ecclesiastics,  both 
regular  and  secular,  were  left  untouched.  Where 
were  now  the  loud  complaints,  which  so  lately  re- 
sounded in  the  united  voice  of  the  nations  I  That 
voice  was  no  longer  heard.  The  pope  had  long 
been  treating  separately  with  each  nation  in  secret, 
and  had  succeeded  in  evading  their  joint  demands, 
by  granting  some  few  concessions  in  a  convention 
made  with  each  in  particular.  These  treaties  were 
disavowed  on  the  return  of  the  ambassadors,  in 
France  and  Spain :  the  pope  himself,  indeed,  paid 
little  subsequent  regard  to  them.  Meantime,  they 
answered  the  present  purpose  ;  and  in  spite  of  the 
emperor's  vehement,  but  nearly  unsupported  ob- 
testations, the  pontiff  dissolved  the  council,  April 
22,  1418,  after  it  had  sat  just  three  years  and  a 
half. 

Martin  V.  left  Constance  on  the  16th  of  May. 
Mounted  as  usual  upon  his  milk-white  horse,  and 
wearing  his  triple  crown,  he  was  attended,  at  his 
departure,  by  the  whole  council.  The  emperor  and 
the  elector  of  Brandenburg  once  more  led  his  palfrey 
by  the  reins,  while  four  princes  supported  the  ani- 

'  The  bull  for  dissolving  the  council  provides  likewise  for  the 
plenary  absolution  of  all  its  members  and  their  attendants,  to  be 
enjoyed  once  during  life  for  two  months,  and  again  in  articulo 
mortis. 
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maPs  housings,  as  many  counts  of  the  empire  held 
a  rich  canopy  over  the  rider's  head,  the  clergy  and 
the  rest  of  the  nobihty  followed.  At  Gotlieben  the 
pope  embarked,  and  proceeded  down  the  Rhine  to 
Schaffhausen,  the  cardinals  and  others  keeping 
pace  on  land  with  the  pontifical  barge.  The  em- 
peror returned  from  Gotlieben  to  Constance,  and 
remained  there  till  the  21st  of  the  month,  when 
every  other  member  of  that  famous  assembly  had 
already  departed* 

We  have  now  done  with  the  proceedings  of  the 
Council  of  Constance ;  but  not  with  their  fruits 
and  consequences.  Of  these  a  terrible  history  re- 
mains behind.  In  the  cruel  death  of  John  Huss 
and  Jerome  of  Prague,  that  great  synod  had 
"  sown  the  wind :' '  it  remains  to  relate  how  its  ad- 
herents, and  those  of  the  pontiff  of  its  creation, 
were  doomed  to  "reap  the  whirlwind."  Little 
fruit  was  there  besides  of  all  that  mighty  gathering 
of  nations,  so  laboriously  prepared,  and  from  which 
the  Christian  world  had  expected  so  much.  It  re- 
moved indeed  from  the  Church  one  hideous  plague- 
spot,  the  pontificate  of  John  XXIII. ;  it  extin- 
guished, or  reduced  to  a  harmless  mockery,  the 
pretensions  of  Gregory  XII.  and  Benedict  XIII. 
But  with  this  brief  statement  ends  the  record  of  its 
deservedly  memorable  deeds.  The  head  it  gave  to 
the  Church,  as  the  pledge  and  conservator  of  re-  \ 
stored  union,  became,  like  his  predecessors,  the 
official  guardian  of  its  abuses.  The  insignificant 
reforms  it  extorted  were  quickly  withdrawn,  or 
silently  allowed  to  pass  into  oblivion.  The  great 
principle,  that  a  general  council  is  in  authority 
above  the  bishop  of  Rome,  though  asserted  by  it, 
and,  as  will  be  seen  hereafter,  reasserted  by  a 
K  2 
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bolder  synod,  took  no  general  hold  upon  the  con- 
victions of  Christendom.  While  it  condemned  to 
a  cruel  death  the  honest  and  eloquent,  but  prema- 
ture reformers  of  Prague,  it  spared  the  author 
and  the  advocate  of  assassination  ;  it  countenanced 
by  its  indifference  the  sanguinary  aggressions  of  a 
corrupt  military  combination  ;  and  it  refused  to 
check  by  its  censures  the  heresy  of  the  Flagellants, 
a  sect  apparently  as  offensive  to  orthodoxy  and  de- 
corum as  any  to  which  fanaticism  had  yet  given 
birth.  Hence,  the  great  Council  of  Constancfi_de= 
rives  its  best  chance  of  being  remembei-edfroaiits 
worst  act,  the  martyrdom  of  Hussan,d_Jerome; 
and  while  the  thousand  learned  harangues  ad- 
dressed to  the  assembled  fathers,  with  their  many 
trivial  decrees,  are  forgotten,  or  He  imprisoned  in 
splendid  but  dusty  tomes,  the  courageous  words 
and  triumphant  death-songs  of  the  piartyred  pair 
are  become  an  heirloom  in  the  memory  of  the  free 
in  soul  through  all  generations. 

The  reader,  before  his  attention  is  transferred 
to  scenes  of  fiercer  turbulence  than  the  war  of  words 
at  Constance,  or  the  mutual  pointless  maledictions 
of  pseudo-popes,  may  reasonably  desire  to  be  told 
what  became  of  those  repudiated  heads  of  the 
papal  church. 

Gregory,  who  had  won  the  counciFs  favour  by  timely 
submission,  was  created  Cardinal-bishop  of  Porto, 
and  perpetual  legate  of  the  march  of  Ancona :  he 
died  in  peace  two  years  afterwards,  at  the  age  of 
ninety.  As  to  John,  after  the  election  of  Martin 
v.,  he  was  formally  transferred  from  the  custody 
of  the  emperor  to  the  friendly  care  of  the  pope. 
He  acknowledged  Martin  as  the  legitimate  pontiff; 
was  chosen  into  the  number  of  his  cardinals,  made 
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Hdean  of  the  sacred  college,  and  allowed  precedence 
^PDf  his  brethren.  He  ended  his  days  at  Florence, 
in  1420,  and  received  the  honour  of  a  pompous 
funeral  from  Cosmo  di  Medici.  The  death  of 
Benedict  XIIT.  occurred  in  the  year  1423,  at 
Paniscola,  where  he  had  continued  to  the  last  to 
play  the  pope.  Resolving  to  be  true,  even  after 
his  decease,  to  the  tenor  of  his  extraordinary  life, 
he  ordered  the  two  cardinals  who  had  remained 
with  him  to  elect  his  successor.  The  king  of 
Aragon,  having  a  quarrel  with  Martin,  favoured  the 
schism,  and  chose  for  the  future  anti-pope  one  Gil 
Muznos,  a  canon  of  Barcelona.  This  poor  man 
long  refused  to  be  made  the  puppet  of  a  faction ; 
but  was  forced  finally  to  yield  to  the  threats  of 
Alphonso.  He  took  the  name  of  Clement  VIII. 
When,  after  some  years,  Alphonso  reconciled  him- 
self to  the  lawful  pontiff,  Muznos  joyfully  resigned 
his  tinsel  tiara,  receiving  in  return  a  solid  mitre  ^ 

^  So  judicious  were  the  regulations  adopted  by  Sigismund,  its 
patron  and  protector,  during  the  continuance  of  the  Council  of 
Constance,  that  not  only  were  the  wants  of  the  immense  multitude 
collected  in  that  city  regularly  supplied,  but  scarcely  a  sinister 
incident  disturbed  the  tranquillity  of  the  place.  One  homicide 
only  occurred,  the  murder  of  a  monk  ;  and  on  the  day  wlien  the 
pope,  Martin  V.,  was  proceeding  with  the  emperor  and  the  princes 
to  the  cathedral,  to  be  enthroned,  a  young  prince  of  the  empire 
claimed  redress  at  his  hands  for  a  deadly  assault,  in  which  he  had 
been  wounded  by  his  cousin.  But  the  council's  precautions  for 
the  security  of  travellers  to  and  from  the  centre  of  attraction, 
were  less  effectual.  That  prodigious  concourse  of  strangers  did 
not  fail  to  supply  occupation  for  the  lawless  bands  by  whom 
Europe,  but  above  all  Germany,  was  infested.  The  following 
adventure  is  characteristic  of  the  time.  One  George  D'End,  "  a 
little  baron,"  says  the  contemporary  historian,  "  but  a  great 
tyrant,"  was  lord  of  two  strong  castles  on  the  road  from  Constance 
to  Italy.  The  vassals  who  inhabited  these  fortresses  were  bandits 
in  the  baron's  pay,  whom  he  employed  to  rob  and  murder  travel- 
lers.    For  a  long  time  they  carried  on  their  occupation  with  im- 
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punity,  because,  though  the  atrocities  committed  by  them  were 
public  enough,  no  one  knew  the  place  of  their  retreat.  Early  one 
morning,  however,  a  man  of  a  suspicious  aspect,  armed  to  the 
teeth,  and  accompanied  by  a  woman  as  unattractive  in  appearance 
as  himself,  was  rowing  down  the  Rhine  towards  SchafFhausen.  A 
magistrate  of  Constance  observing  the  pair  as  they  passed  the 
city,  ordered  his  officers  to  board  their  boat  and  arrest  them.  The 
man  owned  himself  one  of  D'End's  followers,  confessed  the  whole 
truth  respecting  their  manner  of  life,  and  was  forthwith  thrown 
into  the  river,  where  the  weight  of  his  armour  caused  him  in-  / 
stantly  to  sink.  While  this  was  going  on  officers  were  dispatched 
to  a  certain  hostelry  in  the  town,  at  which  the  baron  himself  then 
lodged.  He  was  still  in  bed,  and  as  fast  asleep  as  the  most  inno- 
cent of  mankind.  They  hurried  him  to  prison,  to  await  his  trial ; 
but,  in  the  mean  time,  so  much  interest  was  exerted  for  him  in 
the  council,  that  the  same  inflexible  judges  who  had  sent  Huss 
and  Jerome  to  the  stake,  suffered  this  consummate  villain  to 
escape  with  a  sentence  of  perpetual  imprisonment. 

An  incident  of  a  very  different  kind  happened  to  the  celebrated 
Poggio  Bracciolini,  whose  narrative  of  Jerome's  death  is  quoted 
in  the  text.  Having,  while  in  attendance  at  the  council,  gone  for 
change  of  air  to  the  neighbouring  monastery  of  St.  Gall,  he  dis- 
covered there,  in  a  dungeon  at  the  bottom  of  a  tower,  some  pre- 
cious literary  remains  of  antiquity.  An  entire  copy  of  the  works 
of  Quintilian,  an  author  almost  unknown  before  to  the  moderns  ; 
the  "Argonauticon"  of  Valerius  Flaccus,  and  the  "Commentaries" 
of  Pedianus  on  the  writings  of  Cicero,  were  by  this  fortunate 
accident  recovered  to  the  world. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

STATE     OF     RELIGION     IN     BOHEMIA     BEFORE     HUSS. — VIOLENT 
OPPOSITION    THERE_  TO     THE    COUNCIL. — WENCESLAUS. — HUS- 

SENECZ. — ZISKA. — CARDINAL    DOMINIC     IN    BOHEMIA. TABOR. 

GREAT     MEETING     OF     HUSSITES. — ZISKA     AND     HUSSENECZ 

ENTER    PRAGUE    WITH    AN    ARMED    FORCE. 

It  has  been  seen  that  the  Church  of  Rome  could 
not  claim  Bohemia,  as  originally  subject  to  the 
popes,  and  adopting  their  usages.  For  about  a 
century  and  a  half  from  their  conversion  to  Chris- 
tianity, the  Bohemians  worshipped  without  dis- 
turbance according  to  the  Greek  ritual.  During  a 
second  period  of  about  two  centuries,  while  the 
Roman  pontiffs  were  making  continual  efforts  to 
supplant  the  rival  Church,  their  practice  wavered 
between  the  Greek  and  Roman  forms.  About  the 
close  of  the  twelfth  century  many  of  the  persecuted 
Waldenses  took  refuge  in  Bohemia,  and  by  the 
example  of  their  purer  doctrine  and  blameless  lives, 
confirmed  the  aversion  of  its  people  to  the  corrup- 
tions of  the  Latins. 

The  Greek  error,  for  so  it  was  called  by  the 
Romanists,  of  administering  in  both  kinds,  was 
violently  suppressed,  as  already  intimated,  after 
the  establishment  of  the  university  of  Prague.  The 
people  nevertheless  clung  in  secret  to  a  privilege  so 
dear  to  them;  and  theirs,  as  they  rightly  believed, 
by  the  appointment  of  Christ  Himself.  Some  of 
the  clergy  likewise,  more  courageous  than  their 
brethren,  openly  revived  the  apostolical  form  of 
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administration,  and  defended  it  in  their  sermons. 
The  most  distinguished  of  those  ecclesiastics,  who, 
while  they  sought  the  general  reform  of  the  Romish 
Church,  laid  peculiar  stress  on  the  denial  of  the 
cup,  and  themselves  administered'  the  communion 
in  both  kinds,  were  Conrad  Stickna,  John  Milicz, 
and  Mathias  Janow  ;  the  last,  confessor  to  the 
emperor  Charles  IV.  Janow  was  silenced  by  a 
synod  held  at  Prague  in  1889  ;  banished  ;  and  all 
who  were  known  to  have  adopted  his  sentiments 
were  subjected  to  severe  persecution.  From  this 
time,  if  any  ventured  to  practise  the  most  sacred 
rite  of  their  religion  in  the  form  ordained  by  its 
Divine  Founder,  it  was  done  secretly  in  private 
houses,  or  more  often  in  woods  and  caves,  with 
which  the  country  abounded,  where,  like  the  Scot- 
tish Covenanters,  whom  in  other  respects  also  they 
resembled,  they  met  in  arms  under  the  friendly 
shades  of  night.  If  they  were  discovered,  loss  of 
goods,  of  freedom,  or  even  of  life,  was  the  conse- 
quence. Drowning  seems  to  have  been  the  favour- 
ite mode  of  inflicting  the  last  of  these  penalties. 

Though  the  reform  demanded  by  Huss  bore  no 
express  reference  to  the  question  of  the  cup,  yet 
among  the  effects  of  his  teaching  was  of  course  its 
revival.  Soon  after  the  reformer''s  departure  for 
Constance,  Jacobel,  or  John  of  Mies  (so  named 
from  a  town  in  Bohemia),  priest  of  a  parish  at 
Prague,  a  man  of  note  in  his  country,  renewed  the 
controversy  with  much  zeal.  Having  satisfied  him- 
self respecting  the  antiquity  and  scriptural  autho- 
rity of  communion  in  both  kinds,  he  both  defended 
the  practice  in  public  disputations  before  the  uni- 
versity, and  restored  it  in  his  parish,  to  the  equal 
satisfaction  of  that  learned  body  and  his  parishioners. 
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Here,  however,  was  a  fresh  element  of  disturbance 
thrown  into  the  seething  cauldron  of  dispute  and 
mutual  hatred.  The  clergy  and  monks  were  fu- 
rious. The  archbishop  reluctantly  deprived  and 
excommunicated  Jacobel ;  but  as  the  preacher, 
emboldened  by  the  public  sympathy,  only  lectured 
and  wrote  more  resolutely  in  the  same  strain,  the 
ecclesiastics  carried  their  cause  before  the  Council 
of  Constance.  It  was  in  consequence  of  this 
appeal,  that  in  the  session  immediately  preceding 
the  condemnation  of  Jerome  of  Prague,  the  fathers 
adopted  the  decree  cited  in  a  former  chapter; 
which  stamped  what  had  been  hitherto  but  a  plau- 
sibly defended  custom,  with  the  force  of  irrevocable 
law. 

The  measures  adopted  at  Constance  were  far 
from  producing  any  salutary  effect  on  the  Bohe- 
mians. Letters,  edicts,  excommunications,  were 
alike  powerless  to  subdue  or  soften  the  rising  fury 
of  that  stern  but  excitable  people.  Every  fresh 
act  or  message  of  the  council  was  treated  as  a  fresh 
injury,  and  only  operated  as  fuel  to  the  fire.  The 
university  had  followed  up  its  defence  of  Huss  by  a 
declaration  in  favour  of  communion  in  both  kinds ; 
the  apostolic  practice  was  consequently  adopted  by 
large  numbers  of  the  clergy.  The  bishop  of  Leu- 
tomischel  heard  on  his  arrival  only  bitter  lamenta- 
tions for  the  fate  of  the  martyrs,  and  fierce  invec- 
tives against  the  "  sacred  synod."  The  papal 
thunders  directed  against  the  most  popular,  and 
many  of  the  greatest  and  best  in  the  land,  were 
answered  by  mingled  scorn  and  indignation.  The 
churches  resounded  with  the  praises  of  John  Huss 
and  Jerome  of  Prague,  and  with  the  voices  of 
thousands,  who,  borne  onwards  by  the  mightiest  of 
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all  impulses  that  sway  the  bosoms  of  multitudes, 
swore  to  resist  the  tyranny  of  the  council,  and  to 
maintain  for  themselves  and  their  children  the  free- 
dom of  their  altars.  The  6th  of  July,  the  anniver- 
sary of  Huss^s  death,  was  declared  a  day  of  solemn 
mourning  in  Bohemia  for  ever ;  and  medals  were 
struck  in  honour  of  the  martyred  reformer. 

All  this  might  have  ended  well,  in  the  simple 
emancipation  of  their  country  from  its  unwilling 
thraldom  to  Rome,  had  the  Bohemians  been  una- 
nimous in  their  resistance.  But  the  adherents  of 
popery  were  powerful,  and  though  perhaps  a  mi- 
nority, still  numerous.  The  Council  of  Constance 
had  set  the  one  half  of  the  nation  against  the  other 
half.  The  priests,  finding  their  livelihood  invaded 
with  their  faith,  resorted  to  every  kind  of  artifice, 
in  order  to  maintain  their  own  credit  and  make 
the  Hussites  odious.  Among  the  tricks,  worthy 
of  mountebanks,  which  they  were  not  ashamed  to 
employ,  was  this  :  they  daubed  mortar  on  the 
candles  used  in  the  excommunications  of  the  Huss- 
ites; and  when  the  flame  on  reaching  the  place 
went  out,  they  made  the  ignorant  populace  believe 
that  Grod  had  wrought  a  miracle  for  the  purpose  of 
showing  that  those  accursed  heretics  were  enemies 
of  the  light,  and  ought  to  be  expelled  from  the 
Church.  The  exasperated  champions  of  the  cup 
retaliated  by  the  more  serious  injuries  of  ejecting 
the  papists  from  their  benefices,  and  by  violence 
against  their  persons  and  those  of  their  adherents. 
Nor,  while  more  formidable  weapons  were  yet 
allowed  to  rest,  was  the  use  of  hard  names  and 
scurrilous  lampoons  despised  by  either  party  :  sati- 
rical songs,  composed  at  the  time,  in  ridicule  of 
both  the  council  and  the  Hussites,  are  still  extant. 
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Few  Christian  princes  have  a  more  unenviable 
name  in  history  than  Wenceslaus,  the  reigning 
sovereign  of  Bohemia.  The  reason  is  not  to  be 
found  only  in  his  vices,  though  he  had  vices  nume- 
rous and  gross  enough  to  warrant  his  deposition 
from  the  imperial  throne,  and  his  imprisonment, 
first  by  his  brother  Sigismund,  and  a  second  time  by 
his  own  subjects.  His  supineness  and  sensuality 
are  attested  by  the  whole  course  of  his  life ;  his 
cruelty,  by  the  doubtful  story  of  his  cook  roasted 
alive,  for  serving  up  an  indifferent  dinner,  and  the 
too  certain  one  of  sundry  ecclesiastics  thrown  by 
his  orders  into  the  Moldau ;  among  them  John  of 
Nepomuc,  the  queen's  confessor,  a  saintly  man, 
afterwards  canonized,  for  refusing  to  betray  the 
secrets  of  the  royal  confessional.  But  the  clergy 
were  his  only  historians,  and  Wenceslaus  loved  not 
the  clergy;  nor,  when  we  remember  what  as  a 
body  they  in  his  time  were,  can  we  fairly  reckon 
that  dislike  among  his  faults.  It  was  a  frequent 
saying  of  his,  that  they  were  ''  the  most  dangerous 
of  hypocrites."  Hence  the  exposure  of  their  de- 
pravity by  John  Huss  and  his  followers  met  with 
no  check  from  the  king.  Yet  it  was  more  from 
want  of  foreseeing  that  popular  resistance  to  autho- 
rity in  the  Church  might  prove  destructive  of  his 
cherished  quiet,  and  even  perilous  to  his  throne, 
than  from  regard  for  the  purity  of  religion,  that 
he  encouraged  the  reformer  while  living,  and 
shared  the  general  indignation  at  his  death.  He 
retired  about  this  time  from  Prague  to  Conraditz, 
a  place  at  the  distance  of  three  leagues,  where  he 
had  erected  a  castle,  contiguous  to  a  fortress  built 
there  by  the  emperor,  his  father;  but,  probably, 
rather  that  his  repose  might  not  be  disturbed  by 
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the  clamours  of  a  mob,  than  from  any  dread  of  an 
incipient  rebeUion. 

The  histories  describe  partial  risings,  not  only  in 
Prague,  but  in  various  parts  of  Bohemia,  before  we 
meet  among  the  leaders  with  any  names  that 
became  subsequently  conspicuous.  The  first  which 
did  so,  are  those  of  Nicholas  of  Hussinecz,  and  the 
Knight  of  Trocznow.  The  former  has  already  been 
mentioned  as  feudal  lord  of  John  Huss''s  native 
village,  and  in  some  respects  his  patron ;  the  latter 
is  famous  throughout  the  world  under  the  name  of 
ZisKA.  Trocznow,  the  cadet  of  a  noble  Bohemian 
family,  was,  in  his  youth,  placed  as  a  page  at  the 
court  of  Charles  IV.  He  served  honourably  in  the 
Polish  wars,  and  signalized  himself  at  the  battle  in 
which  Ladislaus  (or  Uladislaus)  Jagello  gained 
his  great  victory,  in  1410,  over  the  Teutonic 
knights.  On  some  occasion,  early  in  life,  he  lost 
an  eye :  it  was  for  this  reason  he  was  called  Ziska ; 
that  word  signifying  in  the  Bohemian  language, 
one-eyed.  At  the  time  of  Huss's  execution,  Ziska 
was  one  of  the  chamberlains  to  King  Wenceslaus  : 
in  so  unwarlike  an  employment  had  passed  some  of 
the  best  years  of  the  greatest  military  genius  of 
that  age.  On  no  other  among  the  martyr^s 
countrymen  did  the  tragedy  of  Constance  produce 
an  equally  deep  impression.  It  was  the  subject  of 
his  passionate  meditations,  of  his  nightly  dreams. 
Profound  was  his  resentment  at  the  cruelty  and  in- 
justice of  Huss's  treatment,  for  the  reformer's  own 
sake ;  profounder  still  the  sense  of  the  insult 
offered,  in  his  person,  to  Bohemia  and  its  people. 

The  king  one  day  observed  his  chamberlain 
lost  in  silent  thought.  "  Trocznow,'*  he  inquired, 
"what  is  the  subject  of    your  reverie?"      The 
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chamberlain  acknowledged,  that  he  was  meditating 
how  to  revenge  the  murder  of  John  Huss  upon  the 
priests  and  monks,  its  instigators.  "  Methinks, 
neither  you  nor  I,"  replied  Wenceslaus,  "  are  in  a 
condition  to  take  due  vengeance  for  this  affront. 
If  you,  however,  know  any  way,  take  courage,  and 
set  about  it."  This  was  enough  for  Ziska.  From 
that  moment  he  resolved  on  the  course  which  he 
afterwards  followed  with  such  tremendous  effect. 

Soon  after  this  occurrence,  the  Hussites  of 
Prague  sent  a  deputation  to  the  king.  Their  num- 
bers they  informed  him  were  now  greatly  increased, 
they  therefore  prayed  his  majesty  to  order  more 
churches  to  be  assigned  them,  for  celebrating 
divine  service  according  to  their  method.  The 
orator  of  this  deputation  was  Hussinecz.  Wen- 
ceslaus answered,  "  Your  demand  is  a  grave  one. 
I  must  have  time  to  consider  it ;  at  the  end  of 
three  days,  come  again."  He  spoke  with  great  mild- 
ness of  manner  before  the  deputation  ;  but  when 
the  rest  had  left  his  presence,  calling  back  Hus- 
sinecz, he  added,  in  a  severe  tone,  "  You,  Nicholas, 
are  weaving  a  web  to  entangle  me ;  take  care  I  do 
not  make  of  it  a  halter  for  your  own  neck." 
Alarmed  and  irritated  by  this  menace,  Hussinecz 
retired  to  his  estate,  and  diligently  set  to  work  to 
strengthen  and  enlarge  his  party. 

At  the  end  of  three  days  the  others  came  as  ap- 
pointed. Wenceslaus,  deputed  one  of  his  lords  to 
them  with  this  message :  "  The  king  is  delibe- 
rating on  your  demand.  He  is  disposed  to  favour 
you.  But  is  it  the  way  to  ask  for  churches,  with 
arms  in  your  hands?  He  requires  you  first,  in 
sign  of  obedience,  to  bring  all  your  arms  and  lay 
them  down  before  him  here  in  his  palace."     They 
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returned  to  Prague  in  no  small  perplexity  and 
consternation.  Ziska  smiled  at  their  alarm.  "You 
are  a  very  simple  set  of  folks,"  said  he,  "  to  be  so 
easily  frightened.  I  know  the  king  better  than 
you.  Do  as  he  says.  He  will  be  so  well  pleased 
to  see  you  with  your  arms,  and  disposed  to  use 
them,  that  he  will  rather  make  you  a  present 
of  more,  than  take  what  you  have  from  you. 
Come,  I  will  put  myself  at  your  head  this  time. 
Let  us  arm  ourselves  and  go."'  They  followed  his 
advice.  Ziska  spoke  :  "  Sire,"  he  said,  "  we  are 
here,  as  your  majesty  commanded,  with  our  arms  ; 
and  ready  to  shed  our  blood  to  the  last  drop  in 
fighting  against  your  enemies,  when  we  learn  who 
they  are."  Charmed  with  the  spirit  and  bearing  of 
his  chamberlain,  Wenceslaus  dismissed  the  whole 
party  in  the  best  humour.  From  that  day,  "  The 
One-eyed "  became  the  favourite  of  the  multitude, 
and  assumed  the  character  of  a  popular  leader. 

One  of  the  last  acts  of  the  Council  of  Constance 
was  the  appointment  of  Cardinal  Dominic  as  its 
ambassador  to  the  Bohemians,  with  full  power 
either  to  reconcile  or  to  punish.  The  appearance 
of  this  violent  man  among  them  was  the  signal, 
his  conduct  in  no  small  degree  the  justification,  of 
the  furious  explosion  that  now  burst  forth.  Enter- 
ing into  one  of  the  principal  churches  of  the 
Hussites,  he  threw  down  from  the  altar  a  coffer 
containing  the  cups  prepared  for  the  communion, 
and  administered  the  "  maimed  rite"  in  accordance 
with  the  council's  decree.  But  this  was  a  trifle : 
on  his  bare  authority,  as  the  accredited  agent  of 
the  council,  he  ordered  two  persons  who  had 
opposed  him,  a  priest  and  a  layman,  to  be  burned. 
A  civil  war  may  now  be  said  to  have  begun.     The 
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followers  of  Huss,  and  the  partizans  of  Dominic, 
could  not  but  look  upon  each  other  as  irreconcil- 
able enemies.  Nothing  was  now  regarded  in  any 
man  but  the  side  each  took  in  the  deadly  quarrel. 
Father  to  son,  brother  to  brother,  friend  to  friend, 
stood  mutually  opposed,  with  all  the  fury  and  ani- 
mosity to  which  religious  intolerance  can  move  a 
people  naturally  fierce,  haughty,  and  self-willed. 
Ere  long  the  land  was  filled  with  fire,  massacre, 
and  pillage,  in  the  abused  name  of  religion. 
Dominic,  scarcely  escaping  with  life  from  the 
storm  he  had  evoked,  went  into  Hungary,  to  the 
emperor,  and  reported  that  the  tongue  and  the  pen 
were  useless  now  in  Bohemia.  "  Time  it  is,"  he 
exclaimed,  "  to  unsheath  the  sword,  and  make 
ready  the  fire,  against  heretics  so  incorrigible." 

Ziska's  first  warlike  movement  was  against 
Pilsen,  a  town  some  leagues  from  Prague,  noto- 
rious for  its  popish  zeal.  Proceeding  thither  from 
the  capital,  at  the  head  of  an  armed  party,  he  took 
possession  of  the  town,  drove  out  the  priests  and 
monks,  and  plundered  the  churches  and  monas- 
teries. His  next  care  was  to  provide  himself  a 
place  of  strength,  for  security  in  case  of  need.  For 
this  purpose  he  made  choice  of  a  strong  position  on 
the  river  Lucinitz,  not  many  miles  from  Prague. 
At  a  spot  where  the  river  is  joined  by  a  torrent,  in 
a  peninsula  nearly  surrounded  by  the  converging 
streams,  stood  the  remains  of  a  fortress,  the  dis- 
mantled memorial  of  some  former  war.  The  place 
was  naturally  defensible,  the  peninsula  consisting 
of  a  hill  with  steep  rocky  sides,  approached  by  a 
neck  of  land  not  more  than  thirty  feet  in  breadth. 
Ziska  immediately  set  about  fortifying  it  with  ram- 
parts and  towers.  Until  buildings  could  be  erected 
for  their  accommodation,  he  and  his  followers  lived 
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on  the  spot  in  tents :  from  this  circumstance  the 
name  Tabor,  famous  in  Bohemian  story,  was  given 
to  the  town,  begun  there  by  Ziska,  but  further  en- 
larged and  strengthened  after  his  death  \  jEneas 
Sylvius,  the  historian  of  Bohemia,  who  minutely  de- 
scribes this  "refuge  of  all  the  heretics,"  as  he  calls  it, 
subjoins  to  his  narrative  the  following  account  of  the 
means  taken  by  Ziska  to  give  to  the  party  of  devoted, 
but  undisciplined  and  unprovided  adherents,  he  had 
assembled  in  this  spot,  somewhat  more  of  the 
character  and  efficiency  of  an  army.  The  Bohe- 
mian towns  and  castles — the  whole  country  was 
studded  with  them — were  by  this  time  occupied  by 
Sigismund's  troops.  These  were  partly  placed 
under  the  command  of  the  emperor's  master  of  the 
mines,  an  officer  of  trust  and  importance  in  the 
country.  This  officer  had  posted  1000  horse  at  a 
village  in  the  vicinity,  for  the  purpose  of  keeping 
the  Taborites  in  awe.  Ziska  surprised  the  post, 
seized  the  arms  and  horses,  and  in  a  short  time, 
from  being  without  a  mounted  follower,  found  him- 
self master  of  an  effective  force  of  cavalry. 

As  the  churches  hitherto  possessed  by  the 
Hussites  were  wholly  insufficient  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  the  multitudes  who  had  now  joined  them ; 
the  people  met  for  divine  service,  as  their  fore- 
fathers had  often  done,  in  the  fields  and  upon  the 
mountains.  An  extraordinary  meeting  of  this 
kind  took  place  in  the  summer  of  1419,  in  a  plain 
near  the  royal  town  of  Aust,  not  far  from  Tabor. 
Above  40,000  persons  were  collected  together  on 
this   occasion,   under  the  presidency   of  Jacobel, 


*  "  Tabor,"  in  the  Bohemian,  or  Sclavonian  language,  signifies  a 
tent ;  but  the  popular  belief  is,  that  the  name  was  chosen  for  its 
association  with  the  Gospel  history. 
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Coranda,  also  an  ecclesiastic  of  note,  and  other 
priests.  That  all  things  were  not  "  done  in  order" 
in  such  an  assembly  maybe  readily  imagined.  The 
tables  for  the  communion  were  formed  of  boards, 
laid  across  rude  tressels,  or  barrels  just  before 
emptied  of  their  contents.  No  clerical  vestments 
distinguished  the  officiating  ministers  ;  the  commu- 
nicants approached  the  tables  without  previous  con- 
fession, or  any  other  preparative  act,  and  bearing  in 
their  hands,  pikes,  cross-bows,  clubs,  and  other 
weapons  then  in  use,  prepared  for  resistance  in  case 
of  interruption.  The  multitude,  among  whom  were 
many  women  and  children,  left  the  scene  of  this 
memorable  celebration  towards  evening,  and  re- 
entered Prague  by  torchlight.  No  act  of  violence, 
however,  disgraced  the  meeting ;  on  the  contrary, 
when,  at  its  close,  a  gentleman  exhorted  the  people 
not  to  depart  till  they  had  compensated  a  poor 
man  whose  corn  had  been  trampled  down,  a  suffi- 
cient collection  for  that  purpose  was  immediately 
made. 

Such  assemblies  were  not  long  permitted  to  be 
held  so  peaceably.  Before  the  meeting  at  Aust 
broke  up,  the  clergy  gave  notice  of  a  second, 
to  be  held  in  the  same  place,  on  a  subsequent 
day.  This  the  German  garrisons  resolved  to  pre- 
vent. When  the  day  arrived,  several  parties  on 
their  way  to  the  spot  were  attacked  and  dispersed 
with  the  loss  of  many  lives;  but  these  being  presently 
reinforced  by  others,  better  armed,  the  imperialists 
were  repulsed,  and  the  victors  passed  the  re- 
mainder of  the  day  upon  the  field,  occupied  with 
burying  the  dead,  and  celebrating  divine  service. 
The  following  letter,  addressed  by  Ziska  to  some 
of  the  survivors,  gives  a  just  idea  of  the  temper 
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with  which  he  was  entering  on  his  fearful  "  mis- 
sion." 

"My  dear  brethren, — God  grant  that  by 
his  grace  you  may  return  to  your  first  love,  and 
that  as  true  children  of  God  you  may  continue  in 
his  fear,  and  show  it  by  your  works.  If  he  has 
visited  you  with  chastisement,  I  beseech  you  in  his 
name  not  to  allow  yourselves  to  be  discouraged  by 
this  affliction.  Consider  those  who  labour  for  the 
faith,  and  suffer  persecution  from  its  adversaries, 
especially  from  the  Germans,  whose  exceeding 
wickedness  you  have  experienced  for  the  name  of 
Jesus  Christ.  Imitate  the  ancient  Bohemians, 
your  forefathers,  who  were  always  ready  to  defend 
God's  cause  and  their  own.  For  us,  brethren, 
having  always  before  our  eyes  the  law  of  God,  and 
the  public  good,  we  ought  to  be  extremely  vigilant ; 
and  every  one  who  is  capable  of  handling  a  knife, 
of  hurling  a  stone,  or  carrying  a  club,  should  be 
prepared  to  march.  Therefore,  my  dear  brethren, 
I  give  you  notice  that  we  are  raising  troops  in  all 
directions,  to  fight  with  the  enemies  of  the  truth 
and  the  destroyers  of  our  nation ;  and  I  earnestly 
request  you  to  give  notice  to  your  preacher  to  ani- 
mate the  people  in  his  sermons,  to  the  war  against 
anti-Christ ;  and  let  every  one,  young  and  old,  pre- 
pare for  it.  I  hope  that  when  I  come  among  you, 
I  shall  find  no  lack  of  bread,  beer  or  pasturage,  or 
other  provisions,  and  that  you  will  be  provided  with 
good  arms.  It  is  time  to  arm  ourselves,  not  only 
against  foreign,  but  domestic  enemies.  Keep  in 
mind  your  first  battle,  in  which  you  were  few 
against  many,  and  without  arms  against  well-armed 
troops.  The  hand  of  God  is  not  shortened  ;  be  of 
goo4  courage,  and  keep   yourselves   in  readiness. 
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God  strengthen  you.  Ziska  of  the  cup^  hy  Dimne 
hope  chief  of  the  Taborites^y 

While  events  were  thus  rapidly  advancing,  the 
king,  either  from  fear,  or  from  indifference,  conti- 
nued in  retirement.  That  the  revolters  no  longer 
considered  him  favourable  to  their  objects,  appears 
from  an  incident  that  occurred  at  the  meeting 
above  described.  The  question  was  openly  mooted, 
whether  they  should  not  depose  Wenceslaus,  and 
elect  a  king  of  sentiments  in  religion  wholly  con- 
formable to  their  own.  It  is  said  that  Nicholas 
Hussinecz  aspired  to  be  named  Wenceslaus's  suc- 
cessor ;  but  the  design  was  frustrated  by  the  tact 
and  good  sense  of  Coranda. 

"It  is  very  true,  brethren,"*'  said  the  ex-rector  of 
Pilsen  (for  such  Coranda  was),  "  that  our  king  is 
lazy,  and  given  to  drink.  But,  compare  him  with 
other  princes,  and  where  shall  we  find  one  whom  in 
reason  we  could  prefer?  He  is  for  our  purpose  the 
pattern  of  princes ;  peaceable,  good-humoured,  and 
well-disposed  to  our  cause.  He  lets  us  live  as  we 
please ;  and  though  he  is  not  of  our  way  of  think- 
ing in  religion,  he  neither  molests  us  on  account  of 
our  worship  himself,  nor  allows  others  to  molest 
us.  For  these  reasons,  instead  of  wishing  to  get 
rid  of  him,  I  am  of  opinion  we  ought  earnestly  to 
pray  for  his  preservation ;  since  his  indolence  is 
our  safety  and  our  peace."" 

The  careless  king,  always  willing  to  owe  to  any 
one,  and  on   any  terms,  the   support   he  wanted 


'  The  reader  will  perhaps  be  reminded  by  this  manifesto  of  the 
despatches  of  a  revolutionary  hero  of  our  own.  Ziska  needed  but 
a  wider  sphere  of  action,  and  a  longer  life,  to  have  become  as 
great  as  Cromwell.  The  additions  to  his  signature  have  an  histo- 
rical significance,  which  subsequent  pages  of  the  text  will  explain. 
L    2 
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energy   to   find    in    himself,   was   delighted   with 
Coranda's  oration. 

Ziska  was  delighted  too  with  its  effect  on  Wen- 
ceslaus.  Hitherto  he  had  withheld  his  followers 
from  any  serious  undertakings ;  merely  employing 
them  on  short  excursions,  and  less  with  a  view  to 
actual  conflict,  than  to  accustom  them  to  a  mili- 
tary discipline.  He  was,  moreover,  willing  to  con- 
cede for  a  time  to  Hussinecz  the  superior  leader- 
ship, not  unreasonably  affected  by  the  patron  of 
Huss.  By  his  order  or  advice  they  now  advanced 
to  Prague,  where  Ziska's  presence  was  eagerly 
desired. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

PRAGUE. MAGNIFICENCE  OF  ECCLESIASTICAL  EDIFICES  IN  BO- 
HEMIA.— TUMULTS  AND  MASSACRE  AT  PRAGUE. —  DEATH  OF 
WENCESLAUS.  —  DESTRUCTION     OF     CHURCHES     AND     MONASTE- 

RIKS    IN     PRAGUE. PARTY     DISTINCTIONS     OF     THE    HUSSITES. 

— CONFLICTS  IN  PRAGUE. — ESCAPE  OF  THE  QUEEN. — ARMIS- 
TICE.— DESTRUCTION  OF  MONASTERIES,  &C.,  IN  THE  PRO- 
VINCES.—  RETALIATION. — ZISKA    BLINDED. —DIET    AT    BRUN. 

CRUELTY  OF  SIGISMUND. — CAPTURE  OF  THE  FORTRESS  OF 
ST.  WENCESLAUS. — THE  EMPEROR  PREPARES  TO  ENTER  BO- 
HEMIA  WITH    AN    ARMY. 

That  the  reader  may  more  easily  comprehend 
those  events,  upon  a  narrative  of  which  we  are  now 
entering,  it  will  be  proper  to  glance  in  this  place 
at  the  main  features  of  that  ancient  city,  of  course, 
as  the  capital,  their  focus.  For  this  purpose,  no 
statement  can  be  more  effectual  than  a  few  sen- 
tences from  the  History  of  Bohemia,  by  ^neas 
Sylvius,  a  contemporary  with,  and  in  some  respects, 
an  actor  in  these  events.  Previously,  however, 
let  the  reader  recal  to  mind  an  outline  of  Bohemia 
itself,  a  country  in  the  centre  of  what  we  now  call 
Germany,  in  shape  nearly  resembling  our  Isle  of 
Wight,  and  containing  about  half  the  superficies 
of  England.  It  is  a  basin  or  amphitheatre,  varied 
with  fertile  plains,  and  hills  less  remarkable  for 
elevation  than  for  beauty ;  and  bounded  on  all 
sides  by  mountains,  covered  with  magnificent  re- 
mains of  the  ancient  Hercynian  (now  the  Black) 
forest.  The  Elbe,  rising  at  the  foot  of  the 
Reichengebirge,     sweeps    through     its     northern 
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provinces;  and  at  the  distance  of  some  leagues 
before  it  falls  through  the  gorges  of  the  mountains 
into  Saxony,  is  joined  by  the  Moldau,  the  second 
of  the  many  Bohemian  rivers  in  importance :  the 
Moldau  divides  the  kingdom  into  two  nearly  equal 
portions,  and  at  about  its  centre  washes  the  walls 
of  Prague.  Bohemia  comprises  many  consider- 
able towns ;  each  of  which,  as  well  as  many  vil- 
lages, was  defended,  in  the  times  we  are  treating  of, 
by  its  castle,  the  abode  of  some  baronial  or  knightly 
proprietor  of  the  soil. 

"  Prague,"  writes  the  historian,  "  the  residence 
of  the  court,  and  an  archbishop's  see,  a  city  inferior 
neither  in  size  nor  in  splendour  to  Florence,  is  di- 
vided into  three  parts,  Little,  Old,  and  New  Prague. 
Little  Prague  lies  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Moldau, 
at  the  foot  of  a  hill,  on  which  are  seated  the  B.oyal 
Court  ^  (or  Castle  of  St.  Wenceslaus),  and  the 
magnificent  cathedral  of  St.  Vitus.  Opposite, 
more  on  a  level  with  the  river,  Hes  Old  Prague, 
every  where  enriched  with  noble  buildings ;  among 
them  the  guildhall,  the  law  courts,  the  senate 
house,  and  the  university,  founded  by  Charles  the 
Fourth,  are  wonderfully  admired.  Old  Prague  is 
joined  to  Little  Prague  by  a  stone  bridge  of 
twenty-four  arches.  A  deep  moat,  flanked  on 
both  sides  by  a  wall,  and  easily  filled  with  water 
from  the  river,  divides  Old  from  New  Prague. 
The  latter,  in  itself  a  large  city,  extends  to  three 
adjacent  hills,  St.  Charles's,  St.  Catherine's,  and 
Wisgrade :  this  last  is  surmounted  by  a  fortress, 
also  enclosing  a  college,  whose  provost  is  chan- 
cellor of  the  kingdom,  and  a  prince." 

*  Or  Konigsall  (Ilegia);  so  called  from  having  been  tlie  resi- 
dence of  the  ancient  kings  of  Bohemia. 
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Historians  are  unaninious  in  extolling  the  mag- 
nificence of  the  churches  and  monasteries  at  this 
period  in  Bohemia,  ^neas  Sylvius,  who  saw  them 
fresh  from  the  glorious  monuments  of  his  native 
Italy,  is  excelled  by  none  in  his  admiration.  "  I 
think,""  he  writes,  ''  that  no  other  kingdom  in  all  Eu- 
rope was  in  our  times  so  thickly  set  with  such  noble 
ecclesiastical  structures.  The  churches,  of  surprising 
loftiness  and  dimensions,  were  roofed  with  arches 
of  stonework.  Their  stately  altars  groaned  under 
the  weight  of  the  gold  and  silver  shrines  which 
enclosed  the  relics  of  the  saints ;  the  priests'  vest- 
ments were  inwrought  with  pearls;  the  furniture 
was  of  the  costliest  description ;  light  was  ad- 
mitted through  tall  and  spacious  glass  windows, 
admirable  both  for  the  workmanship  and  the 
beauty  of  the  material.  Nor  was  all  this  magni- 
ficence confined  to  cities  and  towns :  it  met  the 
eye  of  the  wondering  stranger  even  in  villages.'"' 

He  goes  on  to  describe  in  particular  the  splen- 
did monastery  of  the  Royal  Court.  "  Besides  the 
main  building,  the  dormitory  surrounded  with  ela- 
borate and  beautiful  carvings,  and  the  other  apart- 
ments for  the  inmates,  all  on  a  scale  of  uncommon 
grandeur,  there  was  a  quadrangular  cloister,  called 
the  circuit,  which  enclosed  a  garden  of  considerable 
extent.  On  the  walls  of  this  cloister,  or  piazza,  were 
inscribed  in  capital  letters  the  entire  contents  of 
both  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  from  the  begin- 
ning of  Genesis  to  the  Apocalypse  ;  the  characters 
gradually  enlarging  in  proportion  to  their  height 
above  the  eye,  so  as  to  allow  of  the  whole  being 
read  with  ease  from  below." 

Besides  the  church  of  St.  Vitus,  the  Royal 
Court  contained,  among  others,  the  basihca  of  St. 
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Mary,  the  place  of  sepulture  of  the  Bohemian 
kings,  a  magnificent  edifice,  surrounded  by  seven 
chapels,  each  of  them  as  large  as  an  ordinary 
church.  These  were  the  noble  foundations  of  Eli- 
zabeth of  Bohemia,  mother  of  the  emperor  Charles 
the  Fourth.  Within  the  circuit  of  the  castle  of 
Wisgrade,  in  the  New  Town,  were  included  no  less 
than  fourteen  churches,  besides  the  cathedral,  dedi- 
cated to  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul.  The  castle  itself 
was  of  remarkable  antiquity  and  splendour,  having 
been  founded  in  the  seventh  century  by  Croccus, 
second  Duke  of  Bohemia,  and  enlarged  or  adorned 
by  many  later  sovereigns. 

Four  thousand  armed  followers  entered  Prague 
with  Ziska  and  Hussinecz.  The  Hussites,  already 
more  numerous  in  that  city  than  their  opponents, 
set  no  bounds  to  the  confidence  inspired  by  the 
arrival  of  the  popular  leaders.  In  vain  the  magis- 
trates exerted  themselves  to  restrain  the  seditious 
passions  of  the  multitude.  The  Cup^  either  real  or 
represented,  had  been  assumed  as  the  expressive 
symbol  of  the  Hussite  cause  and  party.  It  was 
now  insultingly  paraded  through  the  streets,  in  de- 
fiance of  a  public  prohibition.  The  dwelling  of  a 
priest,  who  attempted  to  restrain  the  frantic  rage 
of  the  people,  was  sacked ;  according  to  some  ac- 
counts, the  owner  himself  killed.  If  we  believe 
this  murder  to  have  been  really  perpetrated,  and, 
as  is  also  alleged,  by  the  hand  of  Ziska,  we  must 
likewise  credit  what  is  added  on  the  same  autho- 
rity, viz.  that  his  provocation,  or  excuse,  was  an 
atrocious  outrage  committed  by  this  priest  on  the 
person  of  his  sister,  a  nun  in  a  convent  at  Prague. 
It  seems  more  probable,  however,  that  the  inmie- 
diate  instigator  and  director  of  this  day*'s  horrors 
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^P^as  John,  a  Prsemonstratensian  monk,  who  had 
assumed  the  character  of  ringleader  of  the  ignorant 
and  excited  populace. 

By  this  time  the  senators  had  assembled,  and  were 
dehberating  with  the  magistrates  in  the  town-hall,  on 
the  means  of  arresting  the  tumult.    Thither  the  mob 
of  Hussites  immediately  hastened.    They  demanded 
the  release  of  some  persons  who  had  been  imprisoned 
for  administering  or  receiving  the  wine  in  the  com- 
munion.    The  senators   refused;  and  at  the  mo- 
ment  when    this   answer  was   returned,   a   stone, 
thrown  from  a  window,  struck  the  monk,  who  had 
presented  himself  in  front  of  the  rioters,  exhibiting 
a  banner  on  which  was  represented  the  eucharistic 
cup.     Instantly  the  doors  were  forced,  the  crowd 
rushed  in,  and  fell  upon  the  senators,  of  whom  five, 
with  one  of  the  judges   and  his   attendant,  were 
thrown  from  the  windows,  and   their  destruction 
completed    by    the   javelins,    clubs,    poignards,    or 
whatever  weapons  the  mob  below  were  armed  with. 
The  officer  in    command  of  the   garrison   at   the 
castle    of    Wisgrade  came    down   against    the  re- 
volters  at  the  head  of  three  hundred  horse,  but  was 
presently  glad  to  seek  safety  for  himself  and  his 
men  within  the  walls  of  the  fortress.     The  next 
objects  to  which  the  rage  of  the  populace  was  di- 
rected, were  the  monasteries.     The  convent  of  the 
Carmelites,  founded  by  Charles  IV.,  and  the  beau- 
tiful chartreuse  in  the  Old  Town,  called  the  Garden 
of  Mary ^  the  foundation  of  his  father,  John,  sur- 
named  ''  The  Blind,""  were  among  the   first  to  be 
attacked;  the  inmates  having  distinguished  them- 
selves by  their  zeal  in  the  prosecution  of  Huss  and 
Jerome  at  Constance.     The  priority  of  de  struction 
given  to  these  establishments  had  most    likely  an- 
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other  motive — the  possession  of  the  rich  booty  and 
good  cheer  they  were  known  to  contain.  The  in- 
surgents regaled  themselves  with  the  copious  con- 
tents of  the  conventual  cellars;  they  then  plun- 
dered and  set  fire  to  the  buildings.  The  prior  of 
the  Carthusians,  of  whose  zeal  for  popery  we  may 
judge  by  the  appellation  of  the  Scourge  of  Here- 
tics^ given  him  by  his  party,  had  already  escaped 
into  Moravia :  his  brethren  were  unhappy  in  not 
having  followed  his  example.  They  were  crowned 
with  thorns,  and  in  that  state  dragged  through  the 
streets,  while  a  drunken  artisan  in  the  habit  of  a 
priest  went  before,  leaping,  and  flourishing  in  his 
hand  the  sacred  cup.  At  the  bridge  of  Prague  the 
mob  quarrelled  about  the  disposing  of  their  captives; 
some  wanting  to  drown  them  in  the  river,  others 
determined  to  spare  their  lives.  The  parties  fought ; 
many  were  wounded,  and  two  killed.  The  more 
humane  faction  proving  victorious,  the  poor  Carthu- 
sians were  lodged  in  prison,  and  afterwards  allowed 
to  follow  their  prior.  Nor  was  this  the  only  quarrel 
among  the  insurgent  party,  which  that  day  ended 
in  blood.  The  atrocities  we  have  described  were 
the  work  of  the  men  of  the  New  Town,  those  of  the 
Old  Town  having,  in  violation  of  a  promise  given, 
failed  to  join  them.  A  combat  in  which  blood 
flowed  abundantly  was  the  consequence :  from  that 
time  the  two  towns  remained  violently  opposed  to 
each  other.  No  certain  evidence  appears  that  in 
any  of  these  deplorable  excesses  Ziska  took  part. 

King  Wenceslaus  was  at  dinner,  when  news  was 
brought  him  of  the  disturbances  in  his  capital.  He 
rose,  as  well  he  might,  in  consternation  from  the 
table.  Exclamations  and  remarks  proceeded  from 
all  sides    for  the  court  of  the  easy  monarch  had 
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little  of  the  restraint  usual  in  royal  palaces.  Among 
others  who  spoke  their  sentiments,  the  king's  cup- 
bearer was  heard  to  say,  that  he  foresaw  all  which 
had  happened.  The  king,  either  stung  by  the  re- 
proof of  his  own  supineness  implied  in  the  words, 
or  suspecting  the  poor  cup-bearer  to  be  privy  to 
the  plots  of  the  insurgents,  took  him  by  the  hair, 
threw  him  on  the  ground,  and  would  have  slain  him 
with  his  dagger,  had  not  the  bystanders  arrested 
the  blow.  At  the  same  instant,  Wenceslaus  was 
seized  with  a  fit  of  apoplexy  ;  and  after  lingering 
a  few  days,  he  expired.  Those  historians  who  take 
pleasure  in  painting  him  as  a  monster,  mention 
with  real  or  affected  horror  his  dying  cries;  his 
"  roaring,"  as  they  term  it,  "  like  a  wounded  lion."" 
It  is  easy  to  imagine  that  the  king  shrank  from 
death,  were  it  merely  through  dread  of  leaving  his 
kingdom  in  so  lamentable  a  state  of  anarchy  :  hence 
his  cries  are  explained  by  more  favourable  chroni- 
clers, as  invocations  of  his  absent  brother,  and  im- 
patient calls  on  the  neighbouring  princes  for  aid. 

After  the  embalming  of  the  body,  on  the  decease 
of  a  Bohemian  prince,  it  was  the  custom  to  carry 
it  in  a  pompous  funeral  procession  to  the  principal 
churches  of  the  capital,  before  depositing  it  in  its 
final  resting-place.  In  the  instance  of  Wences- 
laus this  solemnity  was  necessarily  omitted,  be- 
cause a  great  part  of  the  city  was  occupied  by  the 
insurgents.  The  corpse  was  therefore  borne  di- 
rectly to  the  church  of  St.  Vitus,  in  the  Royal 
Court,  and  thence  to  the  burial-place  of  the  kings 
in  the  adjacent  basilica.  There  was  Wenceslaus 
laid  with  his  fathers.  But  in  the  dreadful  times 
that  ensued,  the  monastery  was  destroyed,  the 
royal  sepulchres  violated,  and  the  remains  of  the 
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Bohemian  kings  disinterred  and  thrown  into  the 
river.  The  body  of  Wenceslaus  was  picked  up  by 
a  fisherman,  to  whom  the  king  had  shown  kindness, 
and  concealed  by  him  in  his  house.  Many  years 
afterwards,  when  Bohemia  had  returned  to  a  more 
settled  state,  it  was  restored,  and  deposited  in  the 
royal  cemetery  with  the  accustomed  solemnities. 

Wenceslaus  died  childless,  and  Sigismund,  who 
claimed  the  crown  by  natural  succession,  was  in  no 
condition  to  assume  it  in  the  face  of  an  armed  and 
angry  people.  In  vain  the  widowed  queen  implored 
his  aid :  he  was,  in  his  kingdom  of  Hungary,  too 
much  occupied  with  endeavouring  to  check  the 
progress  of  his  old  enemies  the  victorious  Turks, 
to  concern  himself  with  any  less  urgent  affairs. 
Little  Prague,  separated  from  the  Old  and  New 
Towns  by  the  Moldau,  remained  still  firm  in  its 
attachment  to  the  Roman  religion.  Thither  the 
queen  removed,  hoping  to  find  safety  in  the  citadel. 
She  at  the  same  time  caused  some  other  defensible 
points  in  that  quarter  to  be  garrisoned,  as  the 
church  of  St.  Thomas,  the  episcopal  palace,  and 
an  edifice  called  the  Saxenhausen :  the  last,  which 
commanded  the  bridge,  she  strengthened  by  the 
addition  of  wooden  towers  and  gates. 

Little  formidable  as  Wenceslaus  was  reckoned 
while  living,  his  death  rapidly  precipitated  the  im- 
pending civil  war.  After  the  massacre  of  the  sena- 
tors, the  shadow  of  royal  authority  which  sur- 
rounded his  dying  bed  had  been  sufficient  to  force 
the  Hussites  for  a  time  to  suspend  their  violence, 
and  even  to  implore  his  clemency.  His  decease  was 
the  signal  for  acts  provoked  by  papal  tyranny, 
which  show  by  their  enormity  how  oppressive  that 
tyrapny  must  have  been.     All  the  restraints,  not 
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only  of  religion,  in  whose  abused  name  these  ex- 
cesses were  perpetrated,  but  of  decency  and  hu- 
manity, were  now  broken  through.  The  populace 
of  Prague,  swelled  by  hourly  arrivals  from  the  pro- 
vinces, crying  out  that  the  monks  and  orthodox 
clergy  were  lazy,  useless  beings,  who  fattened  like 
hogs  in  their  styes,  at  the  general  expense,  ran 
madly  from  quarter  to  quarter,  wherever  the  richest 
monasteries  and  most  splendid  churches  were  to  be 
found.  If  their  possessors  were  notorious  for  papal 
zeal,  or  hesitated  to  conform  their  services  to  the 
Hussite  model,  the  work  of  destruction  was  in- 
stantly begun  ;  the  altars  were  stripped,  the  organs 
broken  in  pieces,  the  images  and  carved  work  bru- 
tally disfigured.  The  more  precious  objects,  such  as 
the  rich  sacerdotal  vestments,  statues  of  gold  and 
silver,  rosaries,  pixes,  &;c.,  the  rioters  carried  off. 
They  greased  their  boots  with  the  sacred  chrism, 
they  cut  in  pieces  the  pictures,  or,  if  too  high  to  be 
reached,  threw  dirt  upon  them  to  deface  them.  A  list 
is  given  of  not  less  than  fourteen  monasteries,  said 
to  have  been  plundered  and  burnt  at  Prague  in  the 
year  1419.  But  as  nearly  one  half  of  these,  viz. 
those  of  the  Benedictines,  of  the  Praemonstraten- 
sians,  of  the  Eremites  of  St.  Augustine,  of  the 
Knights  of  Malta,  of  the  Vestals  of  Penitence  of 
St.  Mary  Magdalene,  appear  to  have  stood  in 
Little  Prague,  there  seems  an  error  at  least  in  the 
date  ;  for  that  division  of  the  city  did  not  fall  into 
the  hands  of  the  insurgent  party  till  the  beginning 
of  the  year  1420.  The  following,  among  others 
in  the  New  Town,  had  already  met  with  the  same 
fate  ;  viz.  the  convent  of  the  Dominicans,  or  Friars 
Preachers,  that  of  the  Daughters  of  St.  Claire  of 
the  order  of  St.  Francis,  one  of  the  monks  of  the 
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same  order,  one  of  the  Teutonic  Knights.  Nor 
were  the  inmates  more  the  objects  of  pity  than 
their  houses.  Few  of  either  sex  were  left  aHve, 
except  such  as  escaped  the  popular  fury  by  taking 
refuge  with  friends  or  relations,  or  consented  to 
join  the  party  of  their  assailants :  and  those  few 
were  only  allowed  the  alternative  of  banishment. 
Among  the  sumptuous  edifices  with  which  Charles 
IV.,  its  founder,  ornamented  the  New  Town,  was 
the  monastery  of  St.  Jerome :  he  established  in  it 
a  community  of  Benedictines  of  Slavonia,  and  ob- 
tained for  them  from  the  pope  the  privilege  of 
performing  divine  service  in  the  Slavonian  lan- 
guage. The  abbot  of  this  fraternity,  seeing  the 
Hussites  approach,  went  forth  with  his  monks; 
and  all,  kneeling  before  them,  promised,  on  con- 
dition of  being  spared,  to  administer  the  communion 
under  the  two  kinds.  The  abbot's  sincerity  was 
instantly  put  to  the  test ;  a  score  of  the  fierce 
military  rabble  demanded,  and  received,  the  sacred 
elements  from  his  hands  upon  the  spot,  armed  as 
they  were  with  their  bows,  halberds,  clubs,  and 
other  weapons. 

How  far  Ziska  was  personally  concerned  in  the 
perpetration  of  these  enormities,  it  is  hard  to  deter- 
mine. He  at  least  connived  at  them — partly,  per- 
haps, from  another  motive,  not  less  powerful  than  his 
hatred  of  the  ecclesiastics :  the  wealth  of  these  esta- 
blishments not  only  offered  a  temptation,  as  the 
.  means  of  carrying  on  the  war  against  the  papists, 
but  by  gratifying  the  cupidity  of  his  followers,  both 
augmented  their  numbers  and  heightened  their 
audacity. 

Nor  is  it  easy  to  draw  the  line  between  the  seve- 
ral parties  into  which  the  insurgents  were  divided. 
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Hitherto  we  have  employed  the  term  Hussites  as 
the  collective  designation  commonly  applied  by  his- 
torians to  all  alike.  But  this  word  it  is  now  time 
to  drop  ;  or,  at  the  least,  to  show  in  what  sense  it 
will  be  hereafter  used.  This  is  necessary,  both  for 
the  sake  of  precision,  and  in  justice  to  the  memory 
of  John  Huss,  whose  name  ought  not  to  be  coupled 
with  the  perpetration  of  deeds,  which,  it  is  certain, 
his  humane  and  pious  nature  would  have  shrunk 
from  with  horror.  Four  parties  are  frequently 
mentioned  in  the  original  narratives, — the  Calix- 
tines,  the  Taborites,  the  Orebites,  lastly,  those  who, 
for  a  reason  hereafter  to  appear,  styled  themselves 
Orphans.  All  alike  assumed,  for  the  original  basis 
of  their  religious  freedom,  the  use  of  the  cup  by  the 
laity ;  but  the  Calixtines  alone,  who  thence  derived 
their  name  (i.  e.  from  caliic,  Lat.  a  cup)  continued 
to  regard  this  as  their  chief  distinctive  object. 
Even  the  Calixtines  however  demanded,  besides 
communion  under  the  two  species,  the  concession 
of  three  other  points : — namely,  free  preaching  of 
the  word,  public  correction  of  morals  by  the  use  of 
church  discipline,  and  the  appropriation  of  ecclesi- 
astical revenues  to  charitable  or  other  general  uses — 
the  most  moderate  and  rational  party,  they  con- 
sisted chiefly  of  the  more  educated  classes  in 
Prague,  or  of  the  provincial  nobility.  As  to  the 
other  three,  their  tenets,  or  demands,  are  not  with 
more  difficulty  to  be  distinguished  one  from  another, 
than  each  from  itself  at  different  stages  of  develop- 
ment. As  the  Calixtines,  notwithstanding  their  com- 
mon acknowledgment  of  the  four  points,  held  many 
shades  of  opinion  among  themselves,  more  or  less 
distinguishable  from  the  corrupt  Catholicism  of  the 
time,  so  the  opinions  of  the  other  three  ranged 
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over  the  whole  space  between  the  tenets  of  the 
sober  Independents  of  our  own  day,  and  those  of  the 
wildest  fanatical  sects  of  Crom  well's  republic,  or  the 
Anabaptists  of  Munster.  Equal  obscurity  sur- 
rounds the  religious  principles  of  Ziska  himself. 
Perhaps  the  stern  soldier  had  no  very  clear  notions 
of  doctrine  :  perhaps,  since  he  aspired  to  be— and, 
in  effect,  became — the  head  of  the  whole  hetero- 
geneous body  of  anti-catholics,  he  judged  it  prudent 
to  avoid  all  nice  definitions  of  his  faith.  One  terri- 
ble and  inexplicable  trait  in  his  conduct  deepens 
this  obscurity  :  he  regarded  with  the  like  merciless 
intolerance,  those  who  went  a  little  beyond  what  he 
approved  in  their  deviation  from  Romish  orthodoxy, 
and  the  Romanists  themselves. 

The  insurgents  were  now  masters  of  nearly  the 
whole  of  Prague  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river ; 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Old  Town,  being  mostly  Ca- 
tholics ^  had  quitted  it,  and  sought  safety  in  the 
provinces  :  of  the  New  Town  all  was  theirs,  except 
the  castle  of  Wisgrade.  That  fortress  was  feebly 
garrisoned;  it  surrendered  to  them  after  a  brief 
but  fierce  assault.  Their  next  attempt  was  upon 
the  Little  Town.  Here  they  met  with  more  serious 
resistance.  For  one  entire  day,  with  Ziska  and 
Hussinecz  at  their  head,  the  insurgent  forces  were 
kept  at  bay  by  the  brave  garrison  of  the  Saxen- 
hausen.  This  temporary  check  is  attributed  by  the 
chroniclers  chiefly  to  the  bombards  employed  by 
the  garrison — a  kind  of  warlike  machine  now  for- 
gotten, but  at  that  period  new,  at  least  in  Bohemia. 

2  The  title  of  "  Catliolics,"  as  assumed  to  themselves  by  the 
adherents  of  Rome,  is  adopted  in  some  places  in  this  book,  not 
because  it  was  rightly  assumed,  but  because  it  was  the  recognized 
name  of  the  party  opposed  to  the  Hussites. 
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When  ninjht  came,  and  the  garrison  could  no  longer 
aim  their  missiles  with  precision,  the  attack  was 
pressed  with  redoubled  fury.  An  eye-witness  de- 
clares, that  never  was  a  more  frightful  carnage 
beheld  than  in  this  nocturnal  conflict.  At  length 
the  post  was  carried.  The  like  success  attended 
the  assailants  at  the  other  two — the  church  of  St. 
Thomas  and  the  bishop's  palace.  And  now  the 
way  to  the  citadel  of  St.  Wenceslaus  was  defended 
only  by  the  scattered  fugitives  from  the  other  three 
garrisons.  Attended  by  Ulric  Eosemberg,  the 
only  one  of  all  the  Bohemian  nobles  who  seems  to 
have  aided  her  in  this  crisis  of  peril  and  bereave- 
ment, the  affrighted  queen  with  difficulty  escaped. 
Her  fears  >f  immediate  capture  were,  however, 
needless  •  the  fortress  defied  every  effort  of  the 
besiegers.  A  reinforcement  arriving  from  Sigis- 
mund,  they  were  forced  down  the  hill  into  the  town. 
Seizing  this  breathing-time,  some  of  the  more  pow- 
erful nobles,  struck  with  horror  at  the  state  of  their 
capital,  endeavoured  to  reconcile  the  combatants, 
and  succeeded  in  persuading  them,  on  both  sides, 
to  agree  to  a  truce  of  four  months.  The  following 
were  the  conditions  of  this  armistice  : — that  either 
party  should  be  free  to  communicate  in  the  Eucha- 
rist in  their  own  way,  without  molestation  from  the 
other ;  that  the  Taborites  should  leave  the  remain- 
ing convents  undisturbed  ;  that  the  castle  of  Wis- 
grade  should  be  restored  to  the  imperialists  ;  and 
that  the  citizens  should  send  an  embassy  to  Sigis- 
mund,  to  treat  with  him  of  their  affairs. 

Some  little  respite  was  thus  obtained  for  Prague, 
but  for  Prague  alone.  The  Taborites  withdrew  ; 
the  senate  and  magistrates  resumed  their  functions. 
But  those  Catholics  who  had  left  the  city  from  fear 
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of  the  Hussites,  deferred  their  return  till  the  ar- 
rival of  the  emperor,  who  had  promised  soon  to 
enter  Bohemia.  Unhappily  all  hope  of  peace  was 
again  cut  off,  by  his  adding  in  a  letter  which  con- 
veyed that  intelligence,  that  he  intended,  when  he 
came,  to  govern  as  his  father  Charles  IV.  had 
governed.  The  reformers,  remembering  that  the 
late  emperor,  in  return  for  the  pope's  assistance  in 
his  elevation  to  the  empire,  had  submitted  to  be  the 
slavish  minister  of  Romish  persecution,  looked  upon 
this  as  a  menace  directed  against  themselves.  As- 
suming it  as  a  pretext,  they  continued  their  ravages, 
merely  transferring  the  scene  of  mihtary  violence 
from  Prague  to  the  provinces. 

Among  the  first  monasteries  destroyed  without 
the  walls  of  Prague,  was  that  of  Chizek.  Its  de- 
struction was  the  work  of  the  Taborite  party 
belonging  to  the  town  itself ;  being  the  majority, 
they  rose  against  their  fellow-townsmen  of  the 
opposite  faction,  murdered,  or  expelled  them.  The 
popish  historian  affirms,  that  the  alternative  was 
proposed  to  the  monks  of  communion  in  the  two 
kinds,  or  death  ;  when  they  cheerfully  chose  death, 
and  were  massacred,  and  their  monastery  burned 
to  the  ground.  The  same  author  relates  the  de- 
struction about  the  same  time  of  the  town  of  Aust, 
belonging  to  Ulric  Rosemberg,  a  nobleman  then 
zealous  for  popery.  It  was  near  Mount  Tabor — 
too  near,  in  Ziska's  opinion,  for  the  security  of  his 
stronghold.  He  entered  it  at  the  dead  of  night,  in 
carnival  time,  and  in  the  absence  of  Rosemberg. 
The  miserable  inhabitants  were  roused  from  sleep 
to  perish  by  the  sword,  to  be  consumed  with  their 
blazing  houses,  or  crushed  beneath  the  ruins.  Their 
monastery,  an  establishment  of  Dominicans,  was 
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razed,  and  the  friars  included  in  the  general 
slaughter.  "  I  myself,"  adds  the  historian,  "  have 
wept  over  the  remains  of  this  city,  among  which 
corn  now  grows."  It  would  be  a  wearisome,  as 
well  as  a  painful  task,  to  describe  minutely  the 
destruction  of  so  many  of  these  retreats — often, 
doubtless,  of  grovelling  superstition,  in  some  in- 
stances of  luxury  and  vice  ;  but  frequently,  also,  of 
penitence  and  piety.  The  following  are  among  the 
religious  houses  destroyed  at  this  period — the  first 
drops  of  the  vast  rain  of  ruin  :  a  convent  of  Prse- 
monstratensian  monks  at  Midolitz;  one  of  nuns  of 
the  same  order,  and  another  of  Benedictine  monks, 
at  Laung ;  two  convents  of  Cistercians,  one  of 
either  sex,  at  Nepomuck  ;  a  vast  and  wealthy  house 
of  the  same  order  at  Crumlau.  To  all  of  these, 
and  to  hundreds  after  them,  the  same  description 
applies.  It  recurs  with  sickening  frequency  in  the 
pages  of  the  historians ;  but  take  it  in  a  few  words, 
as  given  by  the  Jesuit  Balbi :  he  is  speaking  of  the 
magnificent  Cistercian  convent  at  Graetz.  ''The 
Orebites,"  says  the  historian,  "  carried  off  the 
spoils  ;  with  which  their  chief  paid  his  troops.  It 
was  not  a  combat,  but  a  butchery.  The  monastery 
was  reduced  to  ashes,  and  the  monks  perished  by 
the  sword  and  by  the  flame."  These  more  direct 
ways  of  murdering  the  victims  of  popular  vengeance 
were  not  always  chosen  :  the  Dominicans  of  Glattau 
were  imprisoned,  and  left  to  di^  of  hunger;  at 
Crumlau,  the  Cistercians  were  hanged  upon  the 
lindens  in  their  garden.  This  last  villany  was  per- 
petrated by  the  Orebites. 

Hardly  any  difference  beyond  the  name  appears 
to  have  existed  between  the  Orebites  and  the  Ta- 
borites,  unless  it  be  found  in  the  greater  eagerness 
M  2 
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of  the  former  for  bloodshed.  The  two  factions 
mostly  engaged  in  their  expeditions  separately, 
only  uniting  for  greater  strength  in  case  of  need. 
The  Orebites  were  chiefly  peasants,  and  being  re- 
garded by  their  Taborite  brethren  with  some 
degree  of  contempt,  made  it  a  point  of  honour  not 
to  fall  behind  the  latter  in  their  proofs  of  zeal  for 
the  common  cause.  All  authors  who  have  written 
of  those  miserable  times,  whether  Catholic,  Hussite, 
or  Protestant,  agree  in  yielding,  upon  the  whole, 
the  palm  of  ferocity  to  the  Orebites. 

Defenceless  as  were,  in  most  instances,  the  reli- 
gious houses,  and  indifferently  prepared  as  even  the 
towns  were  for  resistance,  a  severe  retaliation 
sometimes  overtook  the  aggressors.  One  Hinek 
of  Lichtenberg  was  leader  in  the  attack  upon 
Grsetz.  On  retiring  from  the  place  he  was  pur- 
sued by  the  inhabitants,  who  by  this  time  had 
recovered  from  their  surprise  and  terror.  They 
retook  the  booty,  killed  many  of  Hinek's  people, 
and  some  whom  they  made  prisoners  they  after- 
wards hanged ;  an  "  apostate  "  priest,  the  instigator 
of  the  expedition,  suffered  the  more  terrible  punish- 
ment of  burning.  The  Taborites  were  exposed  to 
severe  reprisals  from  the  vengeance  of  the  Kutten- 
bergers,  who  wrought  in  the  silver  mines  of  the 
mountainous  districts  bordering  on  their  city  of 
refuge.  These  men  were  Germans,  bigoted  papists, 
and  remarkable  for  strength  and  a  savage  disposi- 
tion. They  hunted  the  Taborites  with  the  fury  and 
perseverance  of  bloodhounds ;  seized,  and  threw 
them  into  the  deep  pits  with  which  their  district 
abounded. 

It  would  be  unjust  to  impute  to  Ziska,  or  to  his 
influence,  all  the  atrocities  perpetrated  by  those 
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who  apparently  made  common  cause  with  him. 
The  whole  of  Bohemia  was  in  a  state  of  anarchy, 
and  every  where  traversed  by  bodies  of  insurgents ; 
many  of  them  were  banditti,  assuming — but  not 
always — religion  as  the  pretext  of  their  villanies. 
He,  nevertheless,  beheld  this  lawless  condition  of 
his  country  with  satisfaction,  for  it  offered  materials 
and  instruments  suited  to  his  purpose.  Meantime, 
it  was  no  part  of  his  intention  to  be  outdone  in 
violence  and  cruelty.  His  resolution,  on  the  con- 
trary, at  quitting  Prague,  was  to  pursue  an  inflexi- 
ble course  of  vengeance.  It  was  shortly  after  that 
event  that  he,  too,  suffered  in  his  own  person 
some  small  share  of  the  miseries  he  inflicted. 
While  besieging  the  fortress  of  Rabi,  he  had 
placed  himself  on  a  rising  ground  at  the  foot  of  a 
tree,  for  the  purpose  of  observing  the  movements 
of  the  besieged,  and  at  the  same  time  directing 
those  of  his  own  troops.  A  stone,  launched  from  a 
machine  on  the  wall,  striking  the  tree,  shivered  it 
to  atoms,  when  one  of  the  fragments  entered  his 
remaining  eye,  and  he  was  made  wholly  and  irre- 
coverably blind.  But  neither  the  abilities,  the 
amazing  energy,  nor  the  inflexible  temper  of  this 
extraordinary  man,  were  at  all  affected  by  the  acci- 
dent. He  continued  the  siege  ;  took,  and  burnt 
the  town  ;  and  then  returned  to  Prague  to  have 
his  wound  healed. 

Being  unprepared  to  enter  Bohemia,  Sigismund 
assembled  a  diet  at  Briin  in  Moravia,  to  consider 
the  means  of  appeasing  the  troubles  in  that  coun- 
try. He  arrived  at  Briin  in  the  middle  of  Decem- 
ber, 1420,  accompanied  by  Queen  Sophia  the 
widow  of  Wenceslaus,  by  the  pope's  legate,  several 
Hungarian   prelates,   and    a    great    concourse  of 
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nobles.  The  nobility,  magistrates,  and  clergy  of 
Prague,  in  obedience  to  the  emperor's  summons, 
soon  followed.  The  satisfaction  expressed  on  both 
sides  at  the  first  meeting  of  the  emperor  with  the 
representatives  of  his  new  kingdom,  seemed  to 
promise  a  favourable  issue  to  the  deliberations  of 
the  diet.  These  hopes,  however,  were  a  little 
clouded  when,  the  next  day,  the  Bohemian  clergy 
publicly  administered  the  communion  under  the 
two  species  to  all  who  would  receive  it.  Again  those 
expectations  appeared  to  revive,  when  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Bohemian  people  asked  pardon  of 
the  emperor-king,  in  their  name,  and  promised  him 
allegiance.  They  even  earnestly  entreated  Sigis- 
raund  to  appear  without  delay  at  Prague,  to  take 
possession  of  his  inheritance,  and,  in  person,  put 
an  end  to  the  troubles.  But  the  conditions  on 
which  they  proffered  the  general  submission  de- 
prived it,  in  Sigismund's  estimation,  of  much  of  its 
value  :  they  demanded  liberty,  without  regard  to 
human  traditions,  to  celebrate  the  sacrament  of  the 
Eucharist  according  to  Christ's  institution,  and  that 
no  ecclesiastic  should  be  allowed  to  interfere  in  se- 
cular affairs.  With  these  demands  were  mixed 
praises  of  John  Huss,  and  lamentations  over  his 
and  Jerome's  tragic  end  ;  ''  by  which,"  said  they, 
"  our  martyrs  have  won  more  favour  with  God 
than  St.  Peter  himself."  Sigismund  only  smiled 
and  rephed — dissembling,  as  he  well  knew  how,  his 
displeasure — "  My  dear  Bohemians,  let  us  leave 
that  matter.  We  are  not  here  in  a  general  coun- 
cil. Those  complaints  might  have  suited  Constance ; 
they  are  out  of  place  at  Briin.  With  regard  to 
the  business  now  on  hand, — the  succession  to  the 
crown, — as  you  are  willing,  you  say,  to  receive  me, 
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expect  me  shortly  to  come  and  take  possession  of 
my  right.  In  the  mean  time,  I  require  you  to  re- 
move the  chains  and  barricades  from  the  streets  of 
Prague ;  to  deposit  your  machines  of  war  in  the 
fortress  of  Wisgrade ;  to  level  the  ramparts  and 
entrenchments  you  raised  against  it  after  my 
brother's  death  ;  to  leave  the  monks  and  nuns  that 
remain  in  quiet ;  and,  dismissing  the  men  you  have 
placed  in  command  of  the  strongholds,  especially  of 
Wisgrade,  to  admit  governors  of  my  appointment. 
Upon  these  conditions,  but  not  otherwise,  I  consent 
to  a  general  amnesty  and  oblivion  of  the  past ;  and 
am  willing  to  come  and  govern  Bohemia  as  the 
father  of  his  country  should — after  the  model, 
namely,  of  my  father,  Charles  IV." 

On  the  return  of  the  deputation  to  Prague,  all 
was  done  as  Sigismund  had  required.  The  Komish 
party,  especially  the  Germans  who  were  there, 
assumed  a  tone  of  insolent  triumph ;  the  eccle- 
siastics who  had  fled  and  hid  themselves  in  the 
provinces  returned.  On  the  other  hand,  the  lately 
triumphant  Hussites  quitted  the  capital  in  conster- 
nation, and  sought  the  camp  of  Ziska,  or  the 
quarters  of  Hussinecz.  Sigismund,  on  hearing  of 
the  ready  submission  of  Prague,  and  the  departure 
of  the  Hussites,  sent  to  thank  the  citizens  for  their 
obedience,  and  secretly  enjoined  the  chiefs  of  the 
Homish  party  never  to  yield  to  their  adversaries, 
but  utterly  to  root  them  out.  Less  than  this,  as 
the  emperor  was  now  expected  immediately  to  enter 
Bohemia  at  the  head  of  an  army,  was  signal  sufficient 
for  those  who  had  so  cruelly  suffered,  to  fall  upon 
their  enemies  with  all  the  eager  fury  of  revenge, 
whenever  an  opportunity  offered.  Combats,  mas- 
sacres, and  devastation  were  renewed  in  all  their 
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horrors.  What  the  reformers  were  to  expect  from 
the  clemency  of  Sigismund,  he  now  taught  them  by 
a  terrible  example. 

Thinking  it  still  unsafe  to  appear  at  Prague,  the 
emperor  proceeded  from  Briin  to  Breslau,  the  capi- 
tal of  Silesia.  Eesolved  to  punish  the  inhabitants 
of  that  city  for  an  insurrection  which  had  broken 
out  there  some  time  before,  he  gave  way  to  the 
cruel  severity  of  his  earlier  years.  The  execution 
of  twelve  of  the  ringleaders  appears  to  have  steeled 
him  for  the  more  dreadful  punishment  of  an  offen- 
der of  a  sort  deemed  more  heinous.  There  came 
to  Breslau  one  John  Crasa,  a  priest,  sent  by  the 
Calixtines  of  Prague,  to  solicit  the  emperor  for 
permission  to  administer  the  communion  under  the 
two  kinds.  Ferdinand,  bishop  of  Lucca,  the  pope''s 
nuncio,  was  likewise  there.  By  his  order  Crasa 
was  imprisoned.  In  his  examination  the  priest  ac- 
knowledged, that  he  approved  the  opinions  of  John 
Huss,  and  warmly  eulogized  the  martyr  himself. 
He  was  sentenced  to  be  torn  limb  from  limb  by 
four  horses,  in  the  streets  of  Breslau,  and  his 
remains  to  be  burnt.  Sigismund's  zeal  for  the  de- 
struction of  this  unhappy  man  is  said  to  have  been 
even  more  ardent  than  the  legate's.  After  this 
characteristic  preliminary,  the  nuncio  published  at 
Breslau  Martin  V.'s  crusade  against  the  Hussites ; 
and  active  measures  were  instantly  adopted, 
throughout  the  empire,  to  carry  it  into  effect. 

The  news  of  these  events  raised  a  fresh  storm  in 
Bohemia.  The  university  and  inhabitants  of 
Prague  assembled,  and  bound  themselves  by  an 
oath  never  to  receive  for  their  king  the  enemy  of 
their  country,  their  language,  and  religion ;  and  to 
defend  to  the  death  the  right  to  communicate  in 
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HP  the  sacrament  according  to  their  consciences.  In 
"  this  solemn  engagement  the  provincial  towns  were 
invited  to  join  ;  and  the  strife  of  arms  was  renewed 
with  greater  fury  than  ever.  Repulsed  in  several 
attempts  to  seize  the  castle  of  St.  Wenceslaus,  the 
anti-catholics  returned  to  their  former  practice  of 
demolishing  the  convents  and  massacring  their 
helpless  inhabitants.  Ziska,  summoned  to  take 
charge  of  the  capital,  fell  in,  upon  his  march 
thither,  with  an  advance  party  of  horse  under  the 
command  of  the  Archduke  Albert  of  Austria,  and 
routed  it.  Near  the  entrance  to  Prague,  some  of 
his  adherents  were  busy  as  he  went  by  in  the  sack 
of  a  monastery.  "  Brother  John,"  cried  they,  with 
a  familiarity  he  rather  encouraged  than  repressed 
— for  it  was  part  of  the  secret  of  his  wonderful  in- 
fluence with  his  followers,  and  hence  of  his  invari- 
able success — "  Brother  John,  are  you  satisfied 
with  the  treat  we  are  giving  these  anointed  gri- 
macersr**  Ziska,  pointing  to  the  basilica  of  St. 
Wenceslaus,  towering  in  the  distance,  replied, 
"  What  has  persuaded  you  to  spare  so  long  yon 
haunt  of  baldheads  T  "  Shame  to  us  !"  was  the 
answer ;  ''  we  met  with  a  rebuff  there  yesterday. 
But  if  once  it  fall  into  our  hands,  be  sure  we  will 
not  leave  one  stone  upon  another.*" 

And  soon  was  that  promise  fulfilled.  Ziska  had 
with  him  no  more  than  about  thirty  horse.  But 
these,  with  that  "tower  of  strength"  which  re- 
sided in  his  own  name,  were  enough  to  warrant  a 
repetition  of  the  attempt.  He  failed,  indeed,  to  get 
possession  of  the  fortress ;  but  the  monastery  was  de- 
stroyed ;  the  magnificent  chapel  of  St.  Wenceslaus, 
built  all  of  jasper  inlaid  with  gold,   was  pillaged 
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and  broken  down,  the  royal  sepulchres  rifled,  and 
the  bodies  of  Wenceslaus  and  his  predecessors 
thrown  into  the  river. 

Ziska  returned  to  Tabor  to  bring  up  his  forces 
for  the  defence  of  Prague.  As  usual,  havoc  and 
bloodshed  marked  his  track.  Leaving  Hussinecz 
in  charge  of  the  city  of  refuge,  he  hastened  back  to 
the  capital.  While  halting  in  a  small  plain,  he 
was  attacked  by  a  corps  of  the  imperial  cavalry, 
who  had  been  concealed  in  the  surrounding  woods. 
They  were  quickly  beaten  off,  and  Ziska  entered 
Prague  in  triumph.  The  clergy,  the  magistrates, 
and  citizens,  who  had  come  out  to  meet  their 
champion,  conducted  him  in  with  hymns  of  thank- 
fulness and  defiance.  Success  and  forethought 
seldom  go  together.  While  Ziska's  troops  were 
regaling  themselves  on  the  rich  provisions  taken 
from  the  plundered  convents,  or  in  drunken  bands 
traversed  the  town,  a  nobleman  of  the  opposite 
party,  named  Michaletz,  undertook  to  throw  suc- 
cours into  the  fortress  of  Wisjjrade.  The  Taborites, 
however,  mustered  in  sufficient  force  to  defeat  the 
enterprise,  and  only  Michaletz  and  three  of  his 
followers  succeeded  in  making  good  their  entrance. 
Hussite  parties  of  inferior  note  continued  to  come 
in,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  or  of  finding  support 
in  the  capital — the  centre  of  the  approaching 
struggle — their  track,  according  to  custom,  marked 
by  fire  and  massacre.  On  the  other  side,  the 
greater  part  of  the  nobility  and  Catholics,  quitting 
Prague,  either  voluntarily  or  by  compulsion,  assem- 
bled their  vassals,  and  seizing  several  fortified  places 
in  the  vicinity,  held  them  for  the  emperor. 

Meantime  active  preparations  w  ent  on  in  Prague, 
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both  against  Sigismund,  and  against  those  still 
within  the  city  who  were,  or  were  suspected  to  be, 
faithful  in  their  allegiance.  To  defend  the  New 
Town  against  the  sallies  of  the  imperial  garrison  in 
Wisgrade,  the  citizens  employed  themselves  night 
and  day  in  sinking  a  ditch  before  the  fortress; 
women  and  children  working  beside  their  husbands 
and  fathers,  or  taking  their  places  when  the  latter 
were  called  away  to  the  conflict.  Intrenchments 
were  thrown  up  round  those  quarters  most  open 
to  attack ;  the  inhabitants  cut  down  the  trees  of 
their  gardens  and  public  walks,  wherever  they  were 
likely  to  cover  the  approach  of  the  enemy  ;  and 
garrisoned  every  point  by  which  it  seemed  possible 
to  introduce  supplies  into  the  citadel.  Such  was 
the  attitude  in  which  the  Bohemians  waited  the 
arrival  of  their  king. 
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CHAPTER  XL 

SIEGE    OF    PRAGUE. — SIGISMUND's  RETREAT. — FURY  OF   ZISKA. 

SIGISMUND  RETURNS. HIS  DEFEAT  AND  FLIGHT. FANATICISM 

OF  THE  TABORITES. — HUSSITE  DISPUTES. — SANGUINARY  PRO- 
CEEDINGS OF  ZISKA  AND  OTHERS. — JOHN  THE  PR^MONSTRA- 
TENSIAN. — ASSEMBLY  OF  THE  STATES. — CORRESPONDENCE 
WITH  SIGISMUND. 

It  was  the  middle  of  June,  1420,  when  the  Emperor 
Sigismund  began  his  march  towards  Prague,  at  the 
head  of  an  army  of  140,000  men,  commanded  by 
the  most  ilkistrious  and  warhke  princes  of  the  em- 
pire. The  frontier  town  of  Bohemia,  on  the  side 
of  Silesia,  is  Konigsgrsetz.  On  arriving  there,  he 
sent  word  to  the  citizens  of  Prague  to  prepare  to 
receive  their  king,  as  they  had  promised  ;  at  the 
same  time  commanding  them  once  more,  in  testimony 
of  obedience,  to  remove  the  barricades  from  their 
streets,  and  carry  their  arms  and  military  engines 
into  the  citadels.  This  summons  the  inhabitants 
answered  only  by  redoubling  their  exertions  to 
strengthen  the  defences  of  the  town,  and  provide 
themselves  with  necessaries  for  a  siege.  At  Kut- 
tenberg  the  emperor  was  joined  by  the  German 
miners.  At  Leutmeritz,  he  was  joyfully  welcomed, 
and  supplied  with  provisions  for  his  army ;  in 
return,  he  gratified  its  orthodox  inhabitants  with 
the  execution  of  twenty-four  Hussites,  whom  he 
ordered  to  be  thrown  into  the  river,  in  retaliation, 
it  was  said,  for  the  recent  burning  of  some  monks 
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of  Prague.  Strange  r  that  during  his  long  hfe  of 
infinite  experience  in  the  knowledge  and  govern- 
ment of  mankind,  this  able  sovereign  should  not 
have  learned  the  worse  than  uselessness  of  these 

"  Bloody  instructions,  which  being  taught,  return 
To  plague  the  inventor." 

On  the  30th  of  June,  the  imperial  forces  appeared 
before  Prague,  and  on  the  11th  of  July,  the  first 
assault  was  made,  at  once  from  the  fortresses  of  St. 
Wenceslaus  and  Wisgrade,  in  both  of  which  the 
emperor  had  garrisons,  and  from  the  open  heights 
above  the  town.  There  was  one  eminence,  to  the 
eastward,  so  completely  commanding  the  place,  that 
its  occupation  by  the  imperialists  would  have  placed 
that  whole  quarter  at  their  mercy.  Here  Ziska 
had  constructed  works  of  great  strength,  and  now 
occupied  the  post  himself  with  his  Taborites. 
Much  blood  had  already  flowed  in  various  skir- 
mishes and  encounters,  chiefly  at  the  Saxenhausen 
and  in  the  vicinity  of  the  bridge,  when  the  em- 
peror ordered  his  Saxons,  the  bravest  of  the  im- 
perial troops,  to  storm  Ziska's  position.  The 
attempt  proved  partially  successful.  In  spite  of  the 
most  determined  resistance,  the  imperialists  forced 
the  main  entrenchments.  The  Taborites  fought  as 
men  fight  in  the  last  extremity,  for  their  altars  and 
their  hearths ;  and  conspicuous  among  the  group 
who  bravely  supported  their  blind  chieftain,  were 
two  women :  they  refused  to  save  their  lives  by  a 
surrender,  and  were  cut  down.  A  few  rustics — 
of  whom  one,  a  vinedresser,  noted  for  his  Herculean 
frame  and  indomitable  courage,  that  day  won  special 
mention  in  the  history  of  the  time — were  all  that 
remained  to  oppose  the  overwhelming  advance  of 
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the  Saxons,  when  a  party  of  the  raen  of  Prague, 
observing  the  unequal  contest,  advanced  to  their 
support.  Led  by  a  priest  who,  for  a  standard 
held  high  ^ith  one  hand  the  sacramental  cup, 
and  with  the  other  furiously  rang  a  bell  to  ani- 
mate the  soldiers,  they  ascended  the  steep.  The 
contest  now  raged  anew,  on  less  unequal  terms. 
The  imperialists,  in  spite  of  reinforcements  conti- 
nually sent  up  by  Sigismund — himself  a  spectator 
of  the  fight — were  repulsed  and  driven  down  the 
hill  (since  called  "Ziska's  hilP'),  with  the  loss  of 
their  bravest  men.  The  battle  lasted  all  the  day. 
It  deprived  Ziska  of  half  his  Taborites;  but  it 
decided  the  fate  of  the  campaign. 

Discouraged  by  repeated  failure,  and  by  a  dis- 
astrous fire  which  broke  out  in  his  camp,  Sigis- 
mund raised  the  siege,  after  it  had  continued  just 
one  month.  As  he  remained  master  of  Little 
Prague,  and  consequently  of  the  fortress  of  St. 
Wenceslaus,  where  the  sovereigns  of  Bohemia  were 
crowned,  he  caused  the  ceremony  of  his  coronation 
to  be  performed  there  by  Archbishop  Conrad ;  and 
prepared  for  his  departure  by  an  act  little  calculated 
to  ingratiate  him  with  his  new  subjects.  Using  for 
a  pretext  the  expenses  of  the  war,  but  probably 
also  to  supply  his  general  wants — at  all  times 
urgent — he  seized  and  carried  off  the  contents  of 
the  national  treasuries.  The  accumulations  of  his 
father  and  brother,  at  Carlstein  and  elsewhere,  even 
the  crown  jewels — which  Queen  Sophia  had,  for 
safety,  deposited  in  that  fortress — might  have  been 
abstracted  with  but  little  remark.  But  both  pa- 
triotism and  religious  reverence  were  justly  offended 
when  the  gold  and  silver  plates  were  stripped  from 
the  tombs  of  the  saints  in  the  royal  sanctuary :  and 
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when  the  imperial  relics,  and  the  royal  towns  of 
Bohemia  were  pledged,  to  supply  pay  for  the  de- 
feated Germans. 

The  Eniperor''s  losses  did  not  end  with  his  dis- 
comfiture and  retreat  from  Praooie.  Ziska  huno: 
upon  his  rear,  cut  off  in  detail  his  flying  columns, 
and  enriched  his  Taborites  with  imperial  spoil. 
''  We  have  been  defeated,*'''  wTote  the  duke  of  Ba- 
varia, ''with  the  loss  of  our  troops,  our  arms,  our 
macliines  and  instruments  of  war,  our  provisions 
and  baofgage.  The  greater  part  of  our  men  have 
perished  by  the  sword  and  by  the  miseries  of  flight. 
The  most  deplorable  fatality  has  attended  all  our 
measures.'"'  Leaving  his  generals  in  ^loravia  to 
collect  the  scattered  remains  of  his  host  and  raise 
new  forces,  Si^ismund  returned  into  Hungary. 

Flushed  with  victory — his  thirst  for  vengeance 
upon  the  adherents  of  that  religious  system  to  which 
he  attributed  all  the  miseries  of  his  country,  in- 
flamed by  oprowing  experience  of  power  to  gratify 
it — again  Ziska  burst  in  fur}'  upon  the  Catholics  in 
the  provinces.  His  present  resolution  was  nothing 
less  than  to  destroy  the  images  and  pictures  in  all 
the  churches,  to  massacre  or  drive  away  the  whole 
fraternity  of  monks,  and  utterly  to  exclude  the 
Bomish  service  from  Bohemia.  Burning  had  now 
become  his  favourite  means  of  punishment  for  ob- 
stinate ecclesiastics  and  inmates  of  religious  houses; 
it  continued,  however,  to  be  occasionally  exchanged 
for  any  other  mode  of  death  which  cruelty  or  the 
convenience  of  the  moment  might  suggest.  A 
monk,  styled  bishop  of  Nicopolis,  and  suifragan  of 
the  archbishop  of  Prague,  had  incurred  Ziska's  dis- 
pleasure, by  first  joining,  and  afterwards  deserting 
the  Taborite    party:    this  poor    ecclesiastic,  with 
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two  of  his  priests,  he  caused  to  be  drowned.  The 
inhabitants  of  Prachavitz,  where  he  had  been  edu- 
cated, having  refused,  when  summoned,  to  submit 
to  him,  and  imprudently  added  to  their  refusal  some 
expressions  of  contempt,  he  took  the  town  by 
assault;  and,  according  to  some  accounts,  massacred 
the  whole  of  the  inhabitants.  Others  state  that, 
after  putting  to  the  sword  all  who  had  attempted 
any  defence,  he  proceeded  to  the  church,  where  the 
rest  of  the  population,  including  the  clergy,  had 
taken  refuge  ;  turned  out  the  women  and  children, 
and  then  closing  the  doors,  ordered  the  building  to 
be  set  on  fire.  Humanity  clings  to  the  belief  that 
historians,  both  Romish  and  Protestant,  are  misled 
by  popular  exaggeration,  when  they  agree  in  assert- 
ing, that  more  than  800  persons  perished  on  this 
occasion  in  the  flames. 

At  Prague  the  Taborites,  under  the  command 
of  Hussinecz,  joined  by  the  Orebites  and  other 
reinforcements  from  the  provincial  towns,  renewed 
the  siege  of  Wisgrade.  Sigismund,  whose  hold 
upon  Bohemia  mainly  depended  on  the  possession 
of  that  fortress,  hastened  his  return  to  Moravia^ 
where  his  generals  had  been  employed  in  organizing 
a  second  army ;  and  again  advanced  to  its  relief. 
He  halted,  as  before,  at  Kuttenberg;  and  while 
his  hussars  wasted  the  country  round  with  a  fury 
rivalling  that  of  Ziska  himself,  sent  proposals  of 
peace  to  the  people  of  Prague.  ]3ut  concessions 
were  required  on  both  sides  that  neither  would  con- 
sent to  make ;  the  result  was,  consequently,  in- 
creased irritation,  and  further  occasion  given  the 
insurgents  to  reproach  the  emperor  as  the  manifest 
foe  of  their  country  and  their  religion.  He  was 
fulfilling,  they  said,  to  the  letter  a  prediction  of  his 
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father's,  that  one  of  his  two  sons  would  be  the 
destroyer  of  the  capital  and  kingdom,  which  he  had 
himself  improved  with  so  much  care  and  at  so  much 
cost  *. 

Before  Sigismund  made  his  second  appearance 
at  the  gates  of  Prague,  Wisgrade  had  been  reduced 
to  the  utmost  extremity.  At  length,  on  the  31st 
of  October,  the  famished  garrison  beheld  the  im- 
perial columns  advancing  over  the  adjacent  heights. 
Conspicuous  at  their  head  appeared  the  majestic 
figure  of  Sigismund.  Raising  his  sword,  he  pointed 
to  the  enemy,  signifying  that  they  were  to  sally  out 
upon  them,  while  he  himself  attacked  their  en- 
trenchments on  the  other  side.  Not  a  weapon  left 
its  scabbard  !  They  had  promised  to  surrender  on 
a  certain  day,  named  by  the  emperor  himself,  if 
not  previously  relieved  by  him  ;  the  day  was  come, 
and  they  steadily  refused  to  violate  their  engage- 
ment. The  officers  who  surrounded  the  emperor, 
perceiving  that  the  garrison  made  no  attempt  at 
defence,  and  at  the  same  time,  that  the  enemy"*s 
position  was  too  strong  to  be  forced,  advised  him 
to  retire,  and  not  uselessly  expose  his  person  and 
his  army.  "  Not  yet,""  he  exclaimed,  "  1  mean 
first  to  have  a  turn  with  yonder  flail-bearers."  The 
governor  of  Moravia — one  of  those  who  had  coun- 
selled a  retreat — remarked  that  those  "  flails,"  in 

1  The  Emperor  Charles  IV.  neglected  Germany,  and  bestowed 
his  regard  chiefly  on  his  kingdom  of  Bohemia,  where  he  mostly 
resided.  Prague  abounded  with  proofs  of  his  taste  and  magnifi- 
cence. Looking  down  one  day  from  the  windows  of  his  palace  at 
Wisgrade,  upon  the  city,  he  is  said  to  have  burst  into  tears.  The 
governor  of  Prague,  who  stood  by,  inquired  the  cause  of  his  emo- 
tion. "  I  am  convinced,"  he  said,  "  that  my  sons  will  be  enemies 
of  this  kingdom,  and  I  foresee  that  one  of  them  will  be  the  ruin 
of  Prague ;  could  I  be  certain  which,  I  would  not  hesitate  to  kill 
him  with  my  own  hand." 
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such  hands,  were  formidable  weapons.  "  You  think 
so,"*  retorted  the  emperor,  "  because  you  Mora- 
vians are  cowards."*  At  this  reproach  the  governor 
and  a  dozen  other  officers  dismounted.  "  Your 
Majesty  shall  see,""  said  they, ''  that  we  are  not  afraid 
to  go  where  you  yourself  will  not  follow."  With 
these  words,  throwing  themselves  upon  the  lines, 
they  were  to  a  man  cut  to  pieces,  or  struck  down  by 
those  rude  Taborite  weapons  which  the  emperor  had 
held  in  so  gjreat  contempt.  The  fight  now  became 
general.  The  invaders  were  routed,  and  Sigismund 
himself  submitted  to  be  among  those  who  gladly 
saved  their  lives  by  a  precipitate  fli<iht.  No  quarter 
was  given,  no  prisoners  taken  by  the  pursuers. 
The  flower  of  the  Hungarian  and  Moravian  nobi- 
lity, to  the  number  of  three  hundred,  perished; 
and  the  bodies  of  the  slain  lay  for  many  days  a 
prey  to  dogs,  and  polluting  the  atmosphere  ;  for  the 
Hussites  disdained  to  afford  graves  to  the  vassals 
of  the  pope.  The  fortress  of  Wisgrade  was  de- 
molished, together  with  its  cathedral  and  fourteen 
other  churches.  Only  some  few  fragments  were 
left,  and  the  spot  was  made  a  garden  of  kitchen 
herbs.  A  second  time  Sigismund  added  to  the 
ignominy  of  flight,  the  worse  disgrace  of  cruelty 
and  ravage  in  a  land  he  claimed  for  his  own. 

The  presence  of  an  urgent  common  danger  was 
the  only  tie  which  held  together  the  discordant 
factions  of  the  Bohemians.  Sigismund  had  not 
passed  the  frontier  before  Calix tines  and  Taborites 
— the  inhabitants  of  the  Old  town  and  those  of  the 
New — began  violently  to  dispute  about  their  peculiar 
interests,  aims,  and  dogmas.  A  few  persons  of  rank 
and  station,  capable  of  more  sober  views,  having 
regained  in  some  degree  their  natural  influence, 
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proposed  a  conference  between  the  two  great 
parties  for  the  arrangement  of  their  reh*gif)U8 
differences.  The  voluminous  series  of  articles 
brought  forward  at  this  meeting  by  the  Taborites, 
show  a  degree  of  fanaticism  as  extreme  as  the 
Christian  world  had  witnessed  in  any  country  or 
sect.  The  following  propositions  are  a  brief  sum- 
mary of  the  first  ten  : — "  That  this  year  will  be  the 
end  of  the  world,  when  all  sinners  and  enemies  of 
God  will  be  cut  off  by  various  plaojues,  as  predicted, 
Ecclus.  xxxix.  27 — 31.  That  this,  consequently, 
is  no  season  of  compassion,  but  of  zeal,  and  fury, 
and  cruelty,  upon  God's  enemies  :  that  all  they 
are  accursed  who  hesitate  to  draw  the  sword, 
and  dip  their  hands  in  the  blood  of  the  enemies  of 
Christ.  That  in  the  approaching  time  of  vengeance, 
all  cities  and  towns  will  be  overthrown,  as  were 
Sodom  and  Gomorrah  :  that  all  persons,  of  what 
rank  or  condition  soever,  who  will  not  accept  the 
four  articles,  shall  be  trodden  under  foot  by  the 
armies  of  the  Lord :  that  the  Church  having  been 
by  such  means  cleansed  and  made  perfect,  Christ 
will  descend  visibly  from  heaven  and  reign  over  the 
faithful,  and  then  shall  be  accomplished  what  is 
written  in  Isaiah  Ixv.  and  Apocal.  xxi." 

When  such  notions  were  once  caught  up  by  a 
populace  naturally  fierce  and  superstitious,  a  prey  to 
anarchy,  and  exasperated  by  wrong,  the  savage  ex- 
cesses they  were  found  capable  of  can  excite  no 
surprise  in  the  mind  of  the  student  of  human  na- 
ture. These  notions  tended,  in  another  way,  to 
the  aggravation  of  the  common  miseries ;  and 
indeed  to  the  total  disruption  of  the  remaining 
bonds  of  society.  Immense  multitudes  forsook  the 
n2 
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towns,  which  they  were  taught  to  believe  devoted 
to  destruction  ;  bartered  their  lands  and  houses  for 
paltry  supphes  for  the  moment;  and  retired  for 
safety  to  the  woods  and  mountains.  Such  of  these 
unhappy  creatures  as  survived  the  effects  of  want 
and  inclement  seasons,  returned  when  the  predic- 
tions of  their  prophets  had  proved  false,  to  find 
their  property  in  other  hands,  and  to  endure  the 
mockery  of  men  wiser  in  their  generation. 

Many,  however,  of  the  Taborite  propositions  were 
of  a  less  pernicious  tendency.  These  related  to 
the  ordering  of  affairs,  both  civil  and  ecclesiastical, 
in  the  expected  millenium ;  and  present  a  strange 
mixture  of  the  sensible,  the  utterly  absurd,  and  the 
purely  ridiculous.  Some  were  directed  against 
auricular  confession,  purgatory,  and  the  invocation 
of  saints;  others  regulated  the  habits  of  priests 
and  women.  The  list,  as  printed  in  "  Lenfant," 
concludes  with — "30.  That  hymns  and  spiritual 
songs  are  to  be  abolished.  31.  That  it  is  not 
lawful  for  Christians  to  eat  stuffed  meat,  nor  the 
flesh  of  any  animal  with  its  blood." 

The  sane  part  of  the  assembly,  including  the 
university  and  all  the  Calixtines,  having  objected 
to  these  propositions  as,  in  many  particulars,  erro- 
neous or  scandalous,  they  were  for  the  present  with- 
drawn ;  and  their  authors  were  content  to  insist 
that  the  priests  of  both  parties  alike  should  lay 
aside  their  ecclesiastical  robes,  and  officiate  at  the 
communion  in  their  ordinary  garments — ecclesias- 
tical habits  being  popish  inventions  unknown  to 
Christ  and  his  Apostles.  "  If,"  retorted  Jacobel, 
"our  brethren,  the  Taborites,  are  determined  to 
imitate  Christ  in  every  point  connected  with  the 
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administration  of  the  Sacrament,  let  them  admi- 
nister after  supper,  and  begin  by  washing  the  fbet 
of  all  the  communicants."  That  the  Taborites  so 
easily  yielded  on  this  occasion  to  the  force  either 
of  argument  or  ridicule  was,  in  part,  owing  to  a 
severe  blow  the  party  had  lately  received  in  the 
death  of  their  leader,  Nicholas  Hussinecz.  It  was 
probably  for  the  same  reason,  that  they  found  them- 
selves unable  effectually  to  resist  the  Calixtines  on 
the  great  political  question  which  was  now  violently 
agitated  between  them.  This  was  the  choice  of  a 
king  in  the  place  of  Sigismund  ;  or,  more  correctly, 
whether  any  king  at  all  should  be  allowed  in  the 
room  of  him,  whom  both  parties  were  equally  deter- 
mined to  reject.  The  Taborites  contended  that 
they  needed  no  king,  while  the  Calixtines  persisted 
in  offering  the  crown  of  Bohemia  to  the  king  of 
Poland.  Had  Uladislaus  listened  to  the  sugges- 
tions of  resentment  rather  than  of  prudence,  he 
would  have  accepted  the  offer;  for  he  had  just 
cause  of  displeasure  against  Sigismund,  on  account 
of  the  favour  shown  by  the  emperor  to  his  enemies, 
the  Teutonic  knights.  As  it  was,  he  wisely  de- 
clined it ;  proposing  instead  his  mediation,  for  the 
purpose  of  reconciling  them  with  the  emperor  and 
with  the  Church. 

At  these  discussions  Ziska  was  not  present ;  he 
felt  himself  more  at  home  in  the  pursuit  of  his 
chosen  occupation,  as  the  exterminator  of  the 
Catholics.  An  unavoidable,  however  repulsive, 
part  of  our  undertaking  consists  in  following  this 
domestic  Attila  through  the  more  striking  incidents 
of  his  sanguinary  career. 

At  Beraun  the  inhabitants  defended  themselves 
with  great  bravery,  and  slew  many  of  their  assail- 
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ants.  All  that  remained  alive  after  the  capture  of  the 
town  were  massacred.  Their  leader,  John  Ohabletz, 
was  flung  from  the  top  of  a  tower,  which  he  with 
a  few  others  had  held  against  the  Taborites,  after 
the  rest  had  surrendered,  and  was  beaten  to  death 
with  flails  where  he  lay  upon  the  ground.  The 
pastor  of  Beraun,  by  name  Jaroslaus,  with  twenty- 
seven  other  ecclesiastics,  priests  and  monks,  was 
burned  alive.  At  Broda  a  church,  into  which  the 
people  had  fled  for  refuge  from  their  assailants,  was 
set  on  fire,  and  more  than  two  hundred,  including 
twenty  priests,  perished  in  the  flames.  Among  the 
clergy  of  this  place  was  one  Nicholas  Navarre,  secre- 
tary to  the  metropolitan  church  of  Prague.  This 
man  had  distinguished  himself  by  his  zeal  against 
Huss ;  he  was  taken  out  of  the  town  and  thrown 
into  a  barrel  of  burning  pitch.  In  his  treatment  of 
the  conventual  houses  and  their  inhabitants,  Ziska 
had  now  ceased  to  make  any  distinction  between 
the  sexes.  At  a  placed  named  Briix,  seven  nuns 
of  the  order  of  Penitents  of  St.  Mary  Magdalene 
were  butchered  at  the  altar.  The  Jesuit  Balbi, 
who  relates  this  tragical  event  in  his  history  of  Bo- 
hemia, adds,  that  tlie  earth  trembled  at  the  sacri- 
lege ;  that  the  statue  of  the  Virgin  averted  its  head 
from  the  sight ;  and  that  the  Divine  Infant  in  her 
arms  laid  his  finger  on  his  lips. 

Nor,  in  spite  of  his  habitual  familiarity  with  them, 
was  Ziska  always  more  merciful  towards  his  own 
followers.  At  the  taking  of  Seidlitz,  five  hundred 
religious,  most  of  whom  had  fled  thither  for 
safety  from  other  places,  were  destroyed.  By  a 
singular  freak  of  forbearance  he,  nevertheless,  re- 
solved to  spare  the  monastery  itself — a  structure 
of  uncommon  beauty.     Strict  orders  were  given  to 
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the  soldiers  not  to  injure  it.  It  was,  nevertheless, 
secretly  set  on  fire.  Ziska,  dissimulating  his  resent- 
ment, and  even  alfectinjr  satisfaction,  pjave  out  that 
if  he  knew  who  was  the  incendiary,  he  should  be 
rewarded  with  a  considerable  sum  of  money.  The 
cupidity  of  the  perpetrator,  a  soldier,  was  not 
proof  against  this  temptation.  He  came  to  Ziska, 
confessed  the  fact,  and  had  the  money — but  in  the 
form  of  melted  silver,  poured  down  the  miserable 
wretch's  throat. 

Any  attempt  to  palliate  atrocities  such  as  every 
page  of  this  extraordinary  man's  history  presents, 
would  be  an  insult  to  the  good  sense,  as  well  as  an 
outrage  upon  the  humanity,  of  the  reader.  Yet  it 
should  be  remembered,  that  the  cases  were  not  few, 
in  which  some  provocation  was  offered,  more  posi- 
tive and  immediate  than  the  mere  fact,  that  the 
victims  refused  to  give  up  some  particulars  of  the 
religion  which  identified  them  with  the  persecutors 
of  Huss  and  Jerome  of  Prague.  Suffering  had 
made  enthusiasts  of  the  Catholics  also  :  they  both 
defended  themselves  in  numerous  instances  with  the 
most  obstinate  valour,  and  also  naturally  retaliated 
upon  their  enemies  whenever  an  opportunity  offered. 
The  persecution  of  the  Hussites  by  the  Kuttemberg 
miners  has  already  been  mentioned  :  these  wretches 
not  only  hunted  them  down  like  beasts,  but  bought 
them  (their  price  for  a  priest  was  five  florins,  for  a  lay 
person  one  florin)  for  the  pleasure  of  butchering, 
or  throv^'ing  tliem  into  pits.  The  imperialists  had 
one  of  their  garrisons  at  Jaromir.  The  officer  in 
command,  choosing  his  time  to  fall  upon  the  people 
while  they  were  celebrating  the  Communion,  mas- 
sacred great  numbers.  Such  occurrences  were 
ordinary  enough.     But  what  marked  the  present 
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case  with  a  character  of  pecuHar  horror  was,  that 
the  profane  soldier  made  his  troopers'  horses  drink 
the  consecrated  wine.  At  Commotau,  where  Ziska 
committed  horrible  carnage,  thousands  of  men, 
women,  and  children  being  put  to  the  sword,  or 
exterminated  by  fire,  what  raised  his  fury  even 
beyond  its  ordinary  pitch,  was  the  recent  cruel 
execution  in  that  place  of  some  of  the  Taborites. 

It  is  right,  moreover,  to  bear  in  mind,  that  not 
all  the  frightful  acts  of  vengeance  committed  by 
those  who  bore  the  name  of  Hussites,  are  to  be 
attributed  directly  or  indirectly  to  the  sightless 
chieftain.  Neither  massacre  nor  pillage  was  first 
begun,  or  at  any  time  exclusively  carried  on,  by 
him,  or  under  his  orders.  Much  of  the  work  of  de- 
struction was  performed  by  parties  who  had  no 
pretension  to  a  military  character.  No  law  was 
acknowledged  in  Bohemia,  but  the  will  of  the 
strongest  or  the  boldest.  Town  sallied  forth  against 
town,  neighbours  rose  against  neighbours.  In 
short,  merciless  bigotry  and  raging  fanaticism  had 
destroyed  all  traces,  not  only  of  civility,  but  of 
humanity,  throughout  this  miserable  and  ruined 
kingdom.  The  elements  were  all  there,  and  at 
work,  each  in  its  own  way,  before  the  master  mind 
of  Ziska  reduced  them  to  a  system.  And  even 
then,  though  for  the  common  defence  against  the 
foreign  enemy  all  parties  united  under  his  command, 
yet  as  soon  as  the  great  danger  was  past,  each 
claimed  a  right  to  pursue  the  work  of  destruction 
independently  of  all  the  rest.  The  populace  of 
Prague  made  frequent  inroads  into  the  provinces. 
In  one  of  these  expeditions,  they  seized  upon  the 
castle  of  Conraditz,  or  Carlstein,  built  by  Wences- 
laus  for  his  own  residence,  destroyed  its  library, 
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collected  at  great  cost  by  Charles  IV.,  a  noble 
patron  of  learning,  and  carried  off  such  of  its  other 
precious  contents  as  Sigismund  himself  had  spared. 
During  a  foray  beyond  the  mountains  upon  the 
frontier  of  Silesia  by  one  Hinko  of  Podiebrad,  a 
member  of  a  family  afterwards  distinguished  by  its 
share  in  the  public  affairs,  this  monster  cut  off  the 
noses,  ears,  and  hands  of  his  prisoners,  and  so 
dismissed  them.  After  every  allowance  made, 
however,  a  frightful  amount  of  responsibility,  even 
up  to  this  period,  remains  with  Ziska,  if  there  be 
any  approach  to  truth  in  the  statement,  that  in  the 
one  expedition  we  have  been  noticing,  as  many  as 
thirty  religious  houses,  besides  towns  and  castles, 
with  their  inmates  of  both  sexes,  were  given  up  by 
his  orders  to  the  flames,  and  to  the  sword  of  the 
fanatical  soldier. 

Among  the  demagogues  of  Prague,  John  the 
Prsemonstratensian — the  "apostate""  friar,  as  the 
Romanist  historians  call  him — occupied  a  prominent 
place.  The  tragical  end  of  this  man  throws  a  light 
upon  the  state  of  parties  there  in  the  beginning 
of  the  year  1421.  By  his  violent  and  overbear- 
ing conduct,  he  had  made  himself  odious  to  the 
Calixtines.  The  senate,  now  composed  wholly  of 
that  more  moderate  faction,  resolved  to  get  rid  of 
him.  Their  purpose  having  been  betrayed  to  the 
friar,  he  suddenly  appeared,  in  company  with  a  dozen 
of  his  stoutest  followers,  at  the  town  hall,  where 
they  were  sitting,  and  threatened  to  have  them 
thrown  from  the  windows,  as  their  predecessors 
had  been.  Thus  provoked,  the  senators  seized  the 
monk  and  his  companions,  closed  their  doors,  sent 
for  the  executioner,  and  had  them  beheaded  on  the 
spot.     The  news  of  this  summary  proceeding  no 
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sooner  got  abroad,  than  the  populace  assembled, 
assaulted  the  senators,  and  murdered  eleven  of 
their  number.  The  houses  of  the  victims  were  plun- 
dered, and  among  other  outrages,  the  valuable 
library  of  the  university  fell  a  sacrifice  to  the 
popular  fury. 

In  July  1421,  the  inhabitants  of  Prague  assem- 
bled a  diet  of  the  Bohemian  states  at  Czaslau,  at 
which  deputies  from  the  Moravians  were  likewise 
invited  or  required  by  the  victorious  Bohemians  to 
attend.  The  president  of  this  assembly  was  Ulric 
of  Rosemberg,  the  same  by  whose  assistance  the 
queen  had  escaped  from  the  castle  of  St.  Wences- 
laus.  Archbishop  Conrad  also  took  part  in  the 
deliberations,  for  both  had  by  this  time  joined  the 
party  of  the  Calixtines.  The  first  resolution  of 
this  assembly  bound  the  whole  kingdom  to  receive 
the  four  Calixtine  articles;  by  the  second,  it  was 
agreed  to  abandon  Sigismund,  and  to  acknowledge 
no  king  but  one  freely  elected  by  the  Bohemians 
themselves.  In  the  mean  time,  a  regency  was 
appointed  for  administering  the  affairs  of  the  king- 
dom, to  consist  of  twenty  persons,  viz.,  four  magis- 
trates of  Prague,  five  barons,  seven  nobles  of  the 
second  order,  with  Ziska  at  their  head,  and  five 
other  persons.  As  soon  as  Sigismund  became 
acquainted  with  the  sitting  of  this  convention,  he 
accredited  to  it  two  ambassadors.  When  with 
difficulty  these  deputies  had  obtained  a  hearing, 
they  began  their  address  to  the  meeting  with  some 
extravagant  praises  of  their  imperial  master.  Ro- 
semberg abruptly  cut  short  this  unwelcome  eulogy, 
and  demanded  their  credentials.  The  correspond- 
ence which  followed  between  Sigismund  and  his 
revolted  Bohemians  presents,  when  the  statements 
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on  both  sides  are  balanced,  as  complete  a  picture  as 
can  be  desired,  of  the  state  of  things  at  that  time  in 
Bohemia. 

AssertinfT,  in  the  highest  style  of  sovereignty,  his 
hereditaiy  right  to  the  crown,  the  emperor  professes 
his  regard  for  its  laws  ^  and  his  sorrow  at  witness- 
ing the  miseries  which  afflict  the  kingdom.  He  pro- 
ceeds in  strange  defiance  of  fact :  "  It  is  for  this 
reason  that  we  have  always  refused,  and  will  refuse, 
to  enforce  our  rights  hy  any  act  of  hostility,  because 
we  would  not  give  occasion  to  strangers  to  invade 
the  realm."  With  regard  to  religious  freedom,  he 
declares  that  it  shall  be  no  wise  interfered  with ; 
and  having  again  referred  to  his  good  intentions 
towards  the  country,  and  the  sacrifices  he  had  made 
for  its  advantage,  he  concludes  with  the  following 
imperial  threat :  "  If  there  be  still  those  whose 
object  is  to  exclude  us,  against  all  right  and  equity, 
from  our  hereditary  kingdom,  we  are  resolved  no 
longer  to  suffer  them.  We  will  engage  the  aid  of 
our  friends  and  the  bordering  states,  and  will  apply 
ourselves  vigorously  to  remedy  the  public  disorders, 
and  defend  our  just  rights,  even  should  we  he  con- 
vinced that  it  could  not  be  done  but  by  the  infliction 
of  irreparable  losses  upon  you  and  your  posterity, 
besides  such  disgrace  as  will  expose  you  to  the 
derision  of  all  the  world." 

To  this  letter  the  Bohemian  diet  made  answer : 
"  Most  illustrious  prince,  your  majesty  having  by 
your  letters  promised,  that  if  you  have  been  the 
cause  of  any  trouble  or  confusion  in  Bohemia,  you 
are  willing  to  remedy  it,  we  beg  leave  to  submit  our 
grievances   as   follows.      1.    You    permitted    the 

*  Yet  the  laws  declared  the  crown  elective. 
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council  of  Constance,  to  the  great  dishonour  of  our 
country,  to  burn  Master  John  Huss,  who  had  gone 
thither  upon  the  faith  of  a  safe-conduct  given  by 
yourself.  2.  To  aggravate  more  the  affront  offered 
to  the  Bohemian  nation,  you  likewise  caused  the 
same  punishment  to  be  inflicted  on  Jerome  of 
Prague,  who  had  appeared  at  Constance  with  nearly 
the  same  title  to  the  public  protection.  All  sorts 
of  heretics,  however  far  gone  from  the  true  prin- 
ciples of  the  Gospel,  had  hberty  to  speak  at  the 
council  of  Constance :  only  to  our  meritorious 
countrymen  was  that  liberty  denied.  3.  In  the 
same  council,  your  majesty  caused  a  bull  of  anathema 
and  excommunication  to  be  issued  by  the  pope 
against  Bohemia,  in  the  persons  of  our  countrymen 
and  their  priests  (or  rather  preachers),  with  the 
view  utterly  to  root  them  out.  4.  This  bull  your 
majesty  ordered  to  be  published  at  Breslau,  to  the 
shame  and  ruin  of  Bohemia.  5.  By  that  publica- 
tion your  majesty  excited  and  stirred  up  all  the 
circumjacent  countries  against  us,  as  public  heretics. 
6.  Those  foreign  states  whom  your  majesty  has  let 
loose  upon  us  have  carried  fire  and  sword  through 
Bohemia,  sparing  neither  age,  sex,  nor  condition — 
secular  or  religious.  7.  You  ordered  at  Breslau 
one  of  our  citizens,  by  name  John  Crasa,  to  be 
dragged  to  death  by  horses,  and  burnt,  for  approv- 
ing the  Communion  under  two  kinds.  8.  You 
caused  certain  citizens  of  Breslau  to  be  beheaded, 
and  others  to  be  sent  into  exile,  for  a  fault  com- 
mitted against  Wenceslaus,  but  which  he  had  par- 
doned. 9.  Your  majesty  has  alienated  the  duchy 
of  Brabant,  acquired  with  enormous  labour  and 
expense  by  Charles  IV.,  and  mortgaged  the  marches 
of  Brandenburg  without  the  consent  of  the  nobility 
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or  citizens.  10.  You  have,  also  without  the;r 
consent,  caused  the  crown  of  Bohemia  to  be  trans- 
ported out  of  the  kingdom,  as  if  on  purpose  to  expose 
us  to  the  scoffs  and  contempt  of  the  world.  11. 
You  have  done  the  same  with  the  sacred  relics  of 
the  empire,  collected  at  great  cost  and  with  much 
trouble  by  the  same  prince,  and  which  did  so  much 
honour  to  the  nation.  12.  You  have  besides 
carried  off  from  the  church  at  Carlstein  divers 
jewels,  obtained  at  great  expense  and  trouble  by  our 
ancestors,  as  well  as  from  various  monasteries.  13. 
You  have  in  like  manner,  contrary  to  our  laws  and 
customs,  alienated  the  revenue  of  the  royal  bounty 
to  widows,  orphans,  and  other  deserving  persons. 
14.  In  short,  your  majesty  has  violated  and  taken 
from  us  our  rights  and  privileges,  both  in  Bohemia 
and  in  Moravia ;  it  is  you,  consequently,  that  are 
the  cause  of  the  troubles  in  our  country.  We 
therefore  pray  your  majesty :  1 .  To  return  to  us 
all  these  things,  and  remove  this  disgrace  from 
Bohemia  and  Moravia.  2.  To  restore  the  provinces 
which  have  been  detached  from  the  realm  without 
the  knowledge  of  the  three  orders  of  its  people. 
8.  To  replace  the  crown  of  Bohemia,  the  sacred 
imperial  ornaments,  the  jewels,  the  treasures,  the 
public  letters  and  archives,  and  whatever  else  was 
taken  from  Carlstein.  4.  To  prevent  the  neigh- 
bouring states,  particularly  those  which  belong  to 
Bohemia  (viz.,  Brabant,  Lusatia,  Brandenburg, 
Moravia,  and  Silesia),  from  troubling  us  and  shed- 
ding our  blood.  5.  We  also  pray  your  majesty 
clearly  and  distinctly  to  acquaint  us  with  your 
resolution  respecting  the  four  articles,  which  we  are 
absolutely  resolved  never  to  surrender,  any  more 
than  our  rights,  constitutions,  privileges,  and  cus- 
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toms,  which  the  kingdom  of  Bohemia  and  Moravia 
has  enjoyed  under  your  predecessors." 

The  emperor  repHed :  1.  That  he  was  innocent 
of  the  deaths  of  John  Huss  and  Jerome  of  Prague, 
and  of  the  troubles  consequent  thereupon  ;  that  he 
had  undertaken  at  the  council  the  defence  of  his 
brother  VVenceslaus  and  of  the  kingdom  of  Bo- 
hemia, and  that  even  his  interposition  on  their 
behalf  had  drawn  upon  him  severe  annoyances. 
2.  That  the  council  had  not  condemned  Bohemia 
itself,  but  only  those  persons  who,  to  repair  the 
consequences  of  their  own  profligacy,  had  attacked 
the  monasteries  and  temples  consecrated  to  God, 
and  built  with  so  much  cost  and  care,  every  where 
plundering,  slaying,  burning,  treading  under  foot 
all  holy  things,  and  involving  without  distinction  in 
fire  and  massacre  all  orders  of  people,  ecclesias- 
tical and  secular,  men  and  women,  bad  and  good, 
with  insatiable  cruelty  and  bloodthirstiness.  3. 
That  it  was  these  deeds  of  fury  and  impiety  which 
had  armed  against  them  the  neighbouring  princes, 
and  that  it  was  to  those  persons  they  must  impute 
the  miseries  of  Bohemia.  For  his  part,  there  was 
no  proof,  nor  could  any  body  believe,  that  he  had 
any  wish  thus  to  lay  waste  his  inheritance,  whose 
misfortunes  he,  on  the  contrary,  infinitely  deplored. 
4.  That  he  had  taken  away  the  crown  and  other 
sacred  objects  only  to  secure  them  for  the  nation, 
by  rescuing  them  from  the  destruction  which  had 
befallen  the  rest.  With  respect  to  the  revenues  of 
the  royal  bounty,  he  had  removed  them  with  the 
consent  of  the  chief  persons  in  the  nation,  who  had 
themselves  seen  them  transferred  to  a  place  of 
security  under  their  own  seal  and  warrant.  5.  He 
desired  to  leave  to  the  arbitration  of  the  neigh- 
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bourin^  princes  and  lords,  in  what  proportion  he 
himself,  or  the  Bohemians,  had  occasioned  tiie 
troubles  in  their  country,  in  order  that  each  party 
might  repair  the  mischief  of  which  each  should  be 
judged  to  have  been  the  author.  6.  As  to  the  four 
articles,  he  had  never  prevented  the  consideration 
of  them ;  but  before  ever  those  articles  had  been 
brought  forward,  the  J3ohemians  had  themselves 
wasted  with  fire  and  sword  his  and  their  kingdom. 
7.  Nor,  as  regarded  their  rights  and  privileges,  had 
it  ever  been  his  intention  to  violate  one  of  them ; 
he  was,  on  the  contrary,  still  ready  to  confirm  and 
enlarge  them. 

"  Therefore,"  concluded  the  emperor,  "  it  is  for 
you  to  determine  who  it  is  by  whom  you  have  been 
injured.  Consider  the  engagements  by  which  you 
have  bound  yourselves  one  to  another,  you  will  then 
see  whether  it  is  by  yourselves,  or  by  other  parties, 
that  your  rights  have  been  infringed.  We  have 
learned,  too,  that  you  have  broken  the  statues  of 
stone,  carried  off  those  of  silver,  and  burned  those 
of  wood,  belonging  to  the  church  of  St.  Vitus,  in 
the  fortress  of  St.  Wenceslaus.  Am  I  to  under- 
stand that  this  was  done  for  the  confirmation  of 
your  privileges?  We  are  told,  you  intend  to 
destroy  even  the  citadel  itself  (which  was  not  built 
by  you),  with  its  beautiful  churches  dedicated  to 
the  honour  of  God ;  we  therefore  pray  you,  in  the 
name  of  God,  neither  to  destroy  those  temples,  nor 
suffer  them  to  be  destroyed.  You  have  already  too 
.much  disgraced  the  country  by  the  destruction  of 
Wisgrade,  that  celebrated  ornament  of  the  king- 
dom, with  the  august  temple  of  St.  Peter  and  St. 
Paul,  and  fourteen  other  churches,  all  belonging  to 
the  same  fortress.     Should  you  likewise  destroy 
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that  of  St.  Wenceslaus,  you  would  draw  down  upon 
yourselves,  in  the  sight  both  of  God  and  the  princes 
your  neighbours,  everlasting  shame  and  abhorrence. 
God  will  deliver  you  to  be  a  prey  to  them,  and  to 
irreparable  ruin  ;  for  you  are  not  ignorant  that  this 
temple  is  the  greatest  glory  of  the  Bohemian  crown. 
In  it  He  buried  St.  Wenceslaus  and  the  other  patron 
saints  of  the  kingdom,  the  emperor  Charles,  our 
lord  and  father,  of  blessed  and  sainted  memory, 
with  other  kings,  princes,"  &;c. 
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The  affairs  of  Bohemia  continued  more  and  more 
to  involve  the  adjoining  states,  as  participators,  as 
enemies,  or  as  sufferers.  During  the  sitting  of  the 
diet  at  Ozaslau,  an  army  of  twenty  thousand  Sile- 
sians  entered  and  laid  waste  its  nearest  provinces,  but 
retired  into  their  own  country  at  the  approach  of 
Ziska.  In  return,  the  Taborites  no  longer  confined 
their  operations  within  the  limits  of  Bohemia; 
the  frontiers  of  Austria,  the  marches  of  Branden- 
berg,  &c.  were  now  included  in  their  devastating 
incursions.  That  their  doctrines,  as  well  as  their 
arms,  penetrated  at  an  early  period  into  Moravia, 
was  the  natural  consequence  of  the  intimate  con- 
nexion, or  rather  union,  between  the  two  countries. 
In  the  tenth  century,  Moravia,  previously  an  inde- 
pendent sovereignty,  became  a  province  divided 
between  the  Hungarians,  the  Poles,  and  the  Bo- 
hemians. Towards  the  end  of  the  following  century, 
Breteslaus,  king  of  Bohemia,  entirely  conquered,  and 
united  it,  under  the  name  of  a  marquisate,  to  the 
Bohemian  crown. 

The  advance  of  Hussitism  into  this  part  of  Sigis- 
mund's  dominions  met  with  a  powerful  opponent  in 
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John  of  Praorue,  the  same  prelate  who,  when  bishop 
of  Leutomischel,  denounced  Jacobel  in  the  council 
of  Constance,  and  was  sent  into  Bohemia  to  pacify 
the  people  after  the  execution  of  Huss  and  Jerome. 
As  ruler  of  the  important  diocese  of  Olmutz,  he 
had  now  the  means  of  carrying  on  the  controversy 
with  the  "  heretics ''  in  the  manner  most  agreeable 
to  his  own  temper,  and  to  the  advice  he,  on  that 
occasion,  gave  the  emperor,  namely,  by  means  of 
*'  fire  and  sword."  After  saying  mass,  this  warlike 
son  of  the  Church,  the  "  Iron  Bishop,""  as  he  was 
called,  would  throw  aside  his  sacerdotal  habits  and 
pastoral  staff,  and,  armed  with  casque  and  cuirass, 
sword  and  lance,  mount  his  war-horse ;  arguments 
whose  use  the  sanguinary  logic  of  Ziska  too  much 
justified.  He  gloried  in  never  sparing  a  Hussite. 
Several  thousands  of  the  people  who  bore  that  name 
perished  by  his  means, — not  less  than  200,  it  is 
said,  by  his  own  hand.  Two  of  the  Hussite  nobles, 
of  whom  one  was  Victorin  Podiebrad,  father  of 
George  Podiebrad,  afterwards  king  of  Bohemia, 
marched  against  John  of  Olmutz.  The  bishop's 
troops  were  at  first  routed,  but  the  Bohemians, 
learning  that  the  archduke  Albert  was  advancing 
with  a  strong  force  to  his  support,  fell  back  into 
their  own  country.  Thither  the  redoubtable  church- 
man pursued  them,  executed  some  successful  feats 
of  generalship,  and  only  returned  into  Moravia 
when  the  season  obliged  him  to  seek  winter  quarters. 
He  chose  for  the  companions  of  his  pastoral  seclu- 
sion a  regiment  of  infantry. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  year  1421,  the  emperor 
again  entered  Bohemia  with  an  army.  He  was 
met  on  the  border  by  several  of  the  Bohemian 
nobles,  who  did  homage  to  him  as  their  sovereign. 
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Ziska,  summoned  to  Prague,  as  usual  in  the  hour 
of  danger,  passed  some  days  in  repairing  and  im- 
proving the  defences  of  the  city.  He  then  visited, 
for  the  same  purpose,  the  neighbouring  towns  and 
garrisons.  At  Tabor  he  was  besieged  by  Sigis- 
mund,  who  greatly  coveted  the  possession  of  that 
singular  fortress.  Leaving  behind  a  sufficient  gar- 
rison to  defend  it,  Ziska  cut  his  way  through  the 
besieging  forces,  and  collected  reinforcements  in  the 
open  country.  While  the  emperor  was  employed 
in  cruelly  devastating  those  towns  which  favoured 
the  Hussites,  or  were  likely  to  afford  them  shelter, 
Ziska  attacked  the  army  by  divisions,  some  of  which 
he  succeeded  in  entirely  cutting  off'.  One  hundred 
and  forty  of  the  imperialist  carriages  fell  into  his 
hands,  laden  with  the  spoils  of  churches  and  monas- 
teries, among  v\hich  are  said  to  have  been  a  vast 
quantity  of  books,  in  the  Hebrew,  Greek,  and  Latin 
tongues.  After  this  victory,  the  Hussite  general, 
seated  on  the  colours  he  had  taken  from  the  foe, 
knighted  several  of  his  officers.  The  emperor,  in 
despair  of  recovering  Bohemia  by  force  of  arms, 
retired  once  more  in  haste  to  his  kingdom  of 
Hungary.  Among  the  misfortunes  he  met  with  in 
this  campaign,  was  the  loss  of  one  of  his  best  officers 
and  ancient  companions  in  arms,  the  Florentine 
general  Pipo.  While  following  Sigismund  in  his 
retreat,  Pipo  attempted  the  passage  of  a  river  on 
the  ice ;  it  gave  way,  and  with  him  perished  ]  500 
men.  To  aggravate  the  imperial  disasters,  Moravia 
rose,  and  made  common  cause  with  the  Bohemians. 
Sigismund,  in  disgust,  resigned  the  marquisate  to 
his  son-in-law,  the  Archduke  Albert  of  Austria, 
on  condition  of  his  reducing  it  to  obedience. 

But  now  a  fresh  source  of  misery  and  distraction 
o  2 
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for  Bohemia  burst  out  at  Prague.  Three  parties, 
to  omit  all  minor  divisions,  possessed  that  miserable 
capital :  1.  The  nobility,  who,  especially  those  of 
the  first  order,  were  for  the  most  part  in  favour  of 
Sigismund.  2.  The  Taborites,  with  Ziska  at  their 
head,  who  were  resolved  to  have  no  king.  8.  The 
people  of  Prague,  who  desired  a  king  of  their  own 
choosing.  Having  failed  to  persuade  the  king 
of  Poland  to  accept  the  unenviable  honour  of  their 
suffrages,  this  party  next  proposed  it  to  his  brother, 
Withold,  grand  duke  of  Luthuania.  Accordingly, 
the  duke  dispatched  his  son,  Sigismund  Coributh, 
with  a  body  of  5000  horse,  to  take  possession  of  the 
proffered  kingdom, — whether  in  his  own  name,  or 
in  his  father's,  does  not  clearly  appear.  In  the 
welcome  experienced  by  this  prince  at  Prague,  the 
nobles  took  no  part ;  the  Taborites  on  his  arrival 
burst  into  commotion  or  withdrew.  But  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  other  towns,  weary  of  the  miseries  of 
anarchy,  and  abhorring  Sigismund,  joined  those  of 
Prague  in  adhering  to  Coributh,  though  in  their 
view  but  little  better  than  a  heathen ;  and,  in  truth, 
he  had  been,  not  long  before,  a  heathen  in  reality. 
For  the  hght  of  the  Gospel  was  slow  to  penetrate 
those  districts  in  the  centre  and  east  of  Europe, 
which  lay  upon  the  obscure  boundary  between  the 
Greek  and  Latin  Churches. 

As  if  eager  to  evince  his  fitness  to  be  chosen  their 
king,  by  a  display  of  zeal  and  ability  in  war,  Cori- 
buth undertook  to  recover  Carlstein,  that  fortress 
having  fallen  again  into  the  hands  of  the  imperial- 
ists. His  army  was  sufficiently  numerous  to  assault 
the  place  from  four  points  at  once,  with  6000  men 
on  each  point.  The  catapults  and  other  machines, 
which  accompanied  it  from  Prague,  are  described 
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as  the  admiration  of  that  and  of  succeeding  ages. 
From  these  the  besiegers  discharged  into  the  town, 
not  only  stone  and  iron  bullets,  fire-balls,  &c.,  but 
barrels  filled  with  dead  carcases,  and  filth  of  the  most 
noisome  description,  a  sort  of  missile  no  less  fatal, 
by  reason  of  the  diseases  it  engendered,  to  the  lives 
of  the  besieged.  The  efforts  of  the  assailants  were 
specially  directed  to  getting  possession  of  a  certain 
conspicuous  tower,  which  covered  a  fountain  with- 
out the  walls,  whence  the  town  was  suppHed  with 
water,  and  at  the  same  time  enabled  the  besieged  to 
observe  what  passed  in  the  enemy's  camp.  It  hap- 
pened, that  while  the  contest  raged  at  this  point,  a 
citizen  of  Prague  was  made  prisoner  by  the  garrison. 
Having  bound  their  captive,  they  fastened  him  to  a 
part  of  the  tower  most  exposed  to  the  artillery  of 
the  besiegers,  and  putting  into  his  hand  a  fan  made 
of  a  fox's  tail,  bade  him,  in  derision,  take  good  care 
and  drive  away  the  flies.  The  intention,  of  course, 
was  to  induce  the  assailants  to  relax  their  efforts. 
Indifferent,  however,  to  the  life  of  one  man,  they 
pressed  the  assault  with  greater  vigour  than 
before.  One  whole  day,  it  is  said,  the  poor  fellow 
remained  in  this  situation  unhurt ;  when  the  soldiers 
of  the  garrison,  more  compassionate  than  his  fellow- 
townsmen,  unbound  and  dismissed  him.  After  an. 
unsuccessful  siege  of  six  months,  during  whicli  the 
brave  garrison  underwent  incredible  labours  and 
privations,  the  men  of  Prague  raised  the  siege,  and 
returned  home. 

For  a  moment,  Ziska's  star  "  paled  "  before  that 
of  Coributh  :  his  influence  seems  to  have  been  con- 
tracted almost  to  within  the  limits  of  Tabor.  He 
remonstrated  with  the  men  of  Prague.  They 
wondered,  they  sent  him  word,  at  his  objecting  to 
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the  proposed  election  of  a  kin^,  since  he  so  well 
knew  how  greatly  the  republic  needed  a  chief.  At 
this,  raising  his  baton  with  vehemence,  "  Twice," 
he  exclaimed,  "have  I  delivered  these  people  of 
Prague,  but  now  I  am  resolved  on  their  destruction. 
They  shall  see  that  it  is  equally  in  my  power  to  be 
their  oppressor,  as  their  deliverer."  But  the  other 
towns  that  had  made  common  cause  with  Prague 
were  first  to  feel  the  weight  of  his  indignation :  he 
fell  upon  them,  one  after  another,  with  more  than 
his  accustomed  fury.  He  had  resolved  to  surprise 
Graditz,  a  strong  town,  in  the  night.  His  troops, 
wearied  with  a  long  march  through  incessant  rain, 
halted,  and  refused  to  go  on  till  daylight.  "  This 
blind  chief  of  ours,"  they  said,  "  thinks  nobody  can 
see  any  more  than  himself,  and  reckons  day  and 
night  both  alike  to  us  as  to  him."  Ziska  addressed 
them  in  some  of  those  inspiring  phrases  that  had 
so  often  roused  their  courage.  He  demanded  the 
name  of  the  next  village.  They  informed  him. 
"  Fire  it,  to  light  us  forward,"  was  his  order.  They 
obeyed,  proceeded,  and  inflicted  on  the  unfortunate 
town  its  full  proportion  of  murder  and  ruin.  In 
Graditz  he  was  besieged  by  those  of  Prague,  but 
they  were  beaten  off  after  a  sanguinary  conflict. 
He  next  burst  into  Moravia.  A  great  part  of  that 
province  being  in  the  power  of  the  Hussites,  he  was 
welcomed  with  enthusiasm  in  many  places ;  but 
wherever  he  met  with  resistance,  he  acted  with  his 
usual  cruelty.  From  Moravia  Ziska  advanced  into 
Austria.  Here,  as  all  were  Catholics  and  enemies, 
he  laid  ajl  waste  indiscriminately  with  fire  and 
sword.  While  engaged  in  pillaging  Cremsir,  his 
forces  were  surprised  by  the  bishop  of  Olnuitz  and 
the  abbot  of  Trebitz,  the  latter  a  man  of  high  birth, 
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and,  like  his  associate,  more  used  to  handling  the 
sword  than  the  breviary.  The  armies  fought  by  the 
light  of  burning  habitations.  In  this  battle  Proco- 
pius  Rasa,  Ziska's  favourite  aid-de-camp,  displayed 
that  prodigious  valour  and  ability  which  afterwards 
raised  him  to  the  chief  command,  and  obtained  for 
him  the  name  of  the  Great.  The  result  of  this 
action  appears  to  have  been  less  decisively  than 
usual  in  Ziska's  favour.  The  bishop  retired,  how- 
ever, from  the  field  to  Olmutz,  where  he  expected 
to  find  reinforcements ;  while  his  opponent  marched 
through  Moravia  to  Graditz,  leaving  behind  him,  as 
he  ever  did,  smoking  and  sanguinary  tokens  of  his 
presence. 

The  men  of  Prague,  led  by  the  nobles  in  Sigis- 
mund's  interest,  were  by  this  time  in  a  condition  to 
offer  him  battle.  He  heard  of  their  approach  in 
the  open  country,  where  his  little  army  would  have 
been  surrounded  by  the  numerous  forces  of  his 
antagonists.  Ziska  feigned  to  fly  only  that  he 
might  get  possession  of  more  favourable  ground,  in 
a  mountain  district  whose  advantages  were  fami- 
harly  known  to  him.  When  he  thought  he  had 
reached  the  desired  point,  "  Where,'*"'  inquired  he, 
"are  we  now  ? '"'  "  At  Malechau,  on  the  slope  of 
the  mountains."  "  Is  the  enemy  far  off?"  "  He  is 
just  below  in  the  valley,  in  hot  pursuit.  The  colours 
of  Prague  are  clearly  distinguishable."  "  Here 
then  lift  the  victorious  standard  of  the  cup.  Now, 
dear  brothers  and  brave  companions,"  he  continued, 
"  this  is  our  time  ;  I,  who  have  so  often  witnessed 
your  valour  in  the  greatest  dangers,  know  you  need 
no  words  from  me.  You  see  how  these  people, 
whom  I  have  twice  delivered  from  the  emperor,  are 
pursuing  us.      They  thirst  for  that  blood  which  we 
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have  been  prodigal  of  for  them.  You  will  advance 
upon  them  with  the  courage  I  have  never  known 
to  fail  you.  This  day  decides  our  fate — to  conquer 
or  die."  Ziska  was  still  speaking,  when  he  was 
told  that  the  enemy  were  now  close  at  hand.  He 
gave  the  signal  for  the  onset.  At  the  first  en- 
counter the  vanguard  of  the  pursuing  host  was  put 
into  disorder.  Before  they  could  rally,  the  attack 
of  the  veteran  Taborites  was  renewed  on  both  front 
and  flank.  The  men  of  Prague  fought  with  courage 
and  determination,  but  were  forced  at  last  to  give 
way  and  take  to  flight,  leaving  three  thousand  of 
their  number  dead  on  the  field;  among  them  a 
large  proportion  of  nobles. 

Ziska  now  directed  his  course  upon  Prague. 
Encamping  within  a  bowshot  of  the  walls,  he  pre- 
pared to  lay  siege  to  the  city.  His  troops  were 
flushed  with  victory,  confident — as  well  they  might 
be — in  the  fortunes  of  their  leader  ;  and  Prague, 
weakened,  dispirited,  and  disunited,  must  have  fallen. 
But  his  officers  were  unwilling  to  assist  in  the 
destruction  of  the  metropolis  of  their  country, — a 
city,  too,  whose  inhabitants  professed  their  own 
religious  sentiments.  There  was  an  end,  they  said, 
to  Bohemia,  if  their  enemies  saw  them  divided 
among  themselves.  Abundant  occasion  of  fighting 
was  offered  them  by  the  emperor  :  it  was  madness 
to  turn  against  each  other  those  arms  with  which 
they  ought  to  oppose  the  common  adversary. 
"  Why,  my  dear  companions  in  arms,"  he  replied, 
"  do  you  murmur  against  me  who  have  so  often 
defended  your  lives  at  the  hazard  of  my  own  ?  I 
am  your  chief,  not  your  enemy ;  have  I  ever  led 
you  to  any  place,  whence  you  have  not  returned 
victorious  ?      It  was  but  yesterday  you  conquered 
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under  my  command.  Under  my  command  you  are 
become  famous,  you  are  grown  rich  ;  while  I — 
what  have  I  gained  by  all  my  victories  and  all  my 
toils  ?  An  empty  name — and  blindness  !  It  was 
whilst  fighting  in  your  cause  I  lost  my  sight — a 
loss  I  lament,  only  because  it  unfits  me  for  serving 
you  with  the  same  vigour  and  efficiency  as  before, 
I  have  no  wish  to  destroy  Prague,  neither  is  it  so 
much  my  blood  as  yours  that  our  enemies  thirst 
for.  They  dread  your  invincible  arms  and  fearless 
hearts.  Let  us  then  go  forward ;  since  it  has  come 
to  this — that  you  or  they  must  perish.  Let  us  put 
an  end,  at  once,  to  civil  war,  and  with  it  all  cause 
to  dread  our  foreign  foes.  We  shall  take  the  town, 
and  put  down  the  seditions  among  its  inhabitants, 
before  Sigismund  will  have  had  information  of  our 
quarrels.  We  shall  be  in  a  better  condition  to  en- 
counter him  with  a  small  force  cemented  by  una- 
nimity, than  with  a  large  army,  of  which  these 
double-minded  men  of  Prague  formed  any  part. 
However,  that  I  may  not  again  come  under  your 
censure,  I  give  you  leave  to  deliberate.  Do  yon 
wish  for  peace  ?  I  consent,  provided  it  be  a  sincere 
and  true  peace.  Will  you  have  war  ?  You  see  me 
ready.  Choose  as  you  may,  you  will  have  Ziska  to 
support  your  resolve."*"*  "  War,  war  !  Let  us  have 
war  P"*  was  the  cry  of  the  soldiers,  as  Ziska  concluded 
his  harangue.  They  were  already  armed,  and  has- 
tening to  the  gates — already  Ziska  was  directing 
the  advance  of  his  machines  for  battering  the  walls 
— when  a  deputation  of  the  citizens  appeared  with 
overtures  of  peace.  At  their  head  was  Rockizane, 
an  eloquent  ecclesiastic  of  the  Oelestine  party. 
The  offer  was  accepted  and  a  treaty  signed,  Sep- 
tember  13th,    1424.      Ziska  entered   the   capital 
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amid  the  acclamations  of  the  people.  To  comme- 
morate this  event  the  populace  raised  a  great  heap 
of  stones  upon  the  spot  where  the  treaty  was  con- 
cluded ;  and  swore  to  make  use  of  them  against 
any  who  should  disturb  that  solemn  act  of  pacifica- 
tion. 

The  archduke  having,  with  the  assistance  of  the 
bishop  of  Olmutz.  succeeded  in  reducing  the  greater 
part  of  Moravia  to  submission,  the  emperor  now 
proposed  to  employ  him  in  Bohemia.  Previously, 
however,  Sigismund  hoped  to  gain  over  Ziska,  for 
he  had  now  become  thoroughly  convinced  that 
without  first  winning  the  blind  chieftain  he  could 
not  hope  to  win  Bohemia.  The  reward  he  proposed 
was  nothing  less  than  the  vice-royalty  of  the  king- 
dom and  the  command  of  its  armies,  on  condition 
that  the  victorious  Hussite  would  support  his  claim 
to  the  crown,  and  put  an  end  to  the  rebellion. 
"  Strange  and  disgraceful  sight !"  exclaims  iEneas 
Sylvius,  ''  to  behold  an  emperor  and  king  of  so 
proud  a  reputation  as  Sigismund,  throughout  Italy, 
Germany,  France,  Spain — in  short,  throughout  all 
the  world — constrained,  in  order  to  recover  his  own 
inheritance,  to  make  proposals  so  humiliating  to  a 
simple  gentleman — a  man  old,  blind,  a  heretic,  pro- 
fane, sacrilerrious — in  a  word,  an  audacious  villain. 
But  divine  Providence,"*^  he  adds,  "saved  the  world 
from  the  contemplated  ignominy."" 

Whether  won  by  this  offer,  and  intending  to 
treat  personally  with  the  emperor;  or  whether 
determined  to  recover  the  losses  of  his  party  in 
Moravia,  we  have  no  certain  account ;  Ziska  had 
reached  the  confines  of  that  country,  and  was  en- 
gaged in  an  assault  on  some  border  fortress,  when 
the  plague,  which  prevailed  in  his  army  put  an  un- 
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looked-fnr  end  to  his  career  of  wild  heroism  and  suc- 
cessful venpreance.  "  A  more  peaceful  death,'"*  writes 
a  popish  historian,  "  than  his  monstrous  deeds— his 
parricides  and  atrocious  sacrileges — deserved."" 
*'  A  monster,"'''  chimes  in  our  oft-quoted  friend  Syl- 
vius, "  cruel,  hateful,  atrocious  ;  whom,  since  the 
hand  of  man  sufficed  not  to  destroy,  the  finger  of 
God  at  length  struck  down."" 

Yet,  regarding  events  from  the  other  side — and 
they  have  always  a  double  aspect,  but  never  had 
they  so  more  decidedly  than  in  this  war, — may  we 
not  conclude,  that  if,  when  this  scourge  had  "  gone 
through  the  land,"  it  was  taken  away — if  the  hand 
of  God  arrested  Ziska — it  was  the  same  hand  en- 
gaged in  a  work  surely  not  less  judicial,  that  first 
launched  the  avenger  on  his  course.  The  calamities 
of  Bohemia  were  a  terrible  example  of  what  must 
be  the  consequence  when  a  church,  tyrannical  and 
grossly  corrupt,  if  not  apostate,  obstinately  persists 
in  poisoning  the  fountain  of  truth  provided  for  man- 
kind''s  salvation,  in  order  that,  while  the  infected 
multitudes  stumble  in  their  bewilderment  and  perish, 
the  servants  of  her  polluted  altars  may  riot  in 
worldly  enjoyment  at  their  expense.  It  was  not  in 
placid  and  jjeautiful  repose  that  the  first  dawn  of 
reformation,  after  such  a  night,  could  make  its  ap- 
pearance— 

*'  Not  in  the  sunshine  and  the  smile  of  heaven, 
But  wrapp'd  in  whirlwinds  and  begirt  with  woes." 

There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  Ziska  did 
what  he  did  with  any  selfish  views — not  even  for 
the  sake  of  indulging  a  naturally  cruel  disposi- 
tion.    He  believed  honestly  in  his  own  "  mission'' — 
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to  avenge  the  deatli  of  the  martyrs  of  rehgious  truth 
and  freedom  at  Constance,  on  the  authors  and  insti- 
gators of  the  crime,  and  to  dehver  his  country  from 
the  tyranny  of  a  worldly  and  sensual  priesthood. 
He  fulfilled  that  mission.  Never  was  vengeance 
more  complete.  Alas  !  never  was  vengeance  more 
tremeadously  executed.  It  was  affirmed,  appa- 
rently with  truth,  in  a  sermon  preached  about  this 
time  before  the  Council  at  Sienna,  that  within  three 
years  fifteen  thousand  priests  and  ''religious"  had 
perished  in  Bohemia  by  various  torments — roasting 
before  fires,  swallowing  melted  lead,  drowning,  draw- 
ing by  horses,  &c.,  besides  those  who  fell  by  tho 
sword.  Nevertheless,  barbarous  as  he  was,  to  a  de- 
gree hardly  known  among  barbarians,  this  man  had, 
even  by  the  acknowledgment  of  his  enemies,  great 
and  even  kindly  qualities.  They  admire  his  valour 
and  intrepidity ;  they  praise  his  prudence  and  pene- 
tration ;  they  extol  the  rapidity  as  well  as  the 
success  of  his  achievements ;  they  commend  his 
self-denial  and  (one  great  ingredient  in  his  success!) 
his  warm  fellow-feeling  for  those  who  shared  his 
toils  and  his  victories.  "  If,"  says  an  historian  of 
Italy \  "we  look  on  the  one  side  to  the  obstacles 
which  his  blindness  put  in  his  way,  and  on  the 
other,  to  the  great  achievements  he  in  spite  of  that 
impediment  performed,  we  shall  not  hesitate  to  place 
him  above  Hannibal  and  Sertorius,  of  whom  each 
had  lost  but  one  eye."  He  fought  eleven  pitched 
battles  besides  innumerable  sieges,  skirmishes,  &c., 
and  was  never  once  beaten.  No  wonder,  fanatic 
as  he  became,  if  the  impression  grew  upon  him, 

1  Baptista  Fulgoso,  doge  of  Genoa,  as  quoted  by  Lenfant. 
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that  the  hand  of  God  was  with  his  undertakings. 
He  it  was  who  first  taught  the  Bohemians  the 
mihtary  art;  he  was  indeed  the  inventor  of  an 
entirely  new  system  of  tactics — that  of  barricading 
by  means  of  waggons  ^  With  these  he,  and  after 
him  the  generals  trained  by  him — some  of  them 
but  little  inferior  to  himself — constructed  ramparts, 
serving  not  only  for  an  effectual  defence  to  the 
camp,  but  as  a  sort  of  moveable  citadel  in  the  field, 
and  arranged  according  to  a  most  ingenious  scheme 
of  tactics.  Beginning  wholly  without  horse,  he  in 
a  short  space  of  time  created  for  himself  a  most 
efficient  mounted  force,  by  unhorsing  the  cavalry 
of  his  enemies ;  and  from  being  followed  by  rude 
peasants  and  artisans  provided,  as  chance  supplied 
them,  with  such  weapons  as  flails,  forks,  and  clubs, 
he  soon  saw  himself  at  the  head  of  well-appointed 
and  well-disciplined  legions,  girt  with  cuirass  and 
coat  of  mail,  and  wielding  with  practised  hand  the 
sword  and  javelin.  His  own  favourite  weapon — 
apparently  his  only  weapon  except  his  lance — was 
an  iron  club,  preserved  long  after  his  death  as  a 
memorial  of  him,  in  the  cathedral  church  of  Czas- 
lau,  where  he  was  buried.  The  emperor  Ferdinand 
I.,  when  passing  through  that  town,  wished  to  visit 
the  cathedral.  His  eye  was  attracted  by  a  magni- 
ficent tomb,  in  front  of  which  was  suspended  a  huge 
iron  club,  still  bearing  sanguinary  tokens  of  the 
fatal  use  to  which  it  had  been  applied.  Some  Bo- 
hemian hero,  rightly  thought  the  emperor,  must  be 

'  So  at  least  say  the  histories — and  probably  with  truth.  For 
though  the  ancient  Scythians,  and  occasionally  the  Gauls,  fortified 
their  camps  by  the  same  means,  the  fact  may  have  been  unknown 
to  Ziska. 
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buried  here.  He  inquired  whose  tomb  it  was.  His 
courtiers  were  silent.  One,  bolder  than  the  rest, 
at  len^-th  whispered — "  Ziska's."'  "  Fie,  fie  !" 
cried  the  emperor,  "  this  evil  beast,  dead  as  he  is 
these  hundred  years,  can  still  frighten  the  living." 
So  saying  he  hurried  out  of  the  cathedral,  and 
ordered  horses  to  proceed  to  the  next  town,  a  league 
further  on,  though  he  had  designed  to  pass  the 
night  at  Czaslau.  On  an  altar  near  the  tomb  were 
two  figures  representing  Huss  and  Ziska,  with 
several  inscriptions  in  Latin  verse,  of  which  the 
shortest,  and  not  the  least  expressive,  is  this:  — 

"  Jam  venit  e  superis  Huss :  quod  si  forte  redibit, 
Ziska  suus  vindex,  impia  Roma  cave^" 

Ziska  was  of  the  middle  height,  robust  and  well 
made ;  his  chest  and  shoulders  broad,  his  head 
large ;  he  had  an  aquiline  nose  and  wide  mouth ; 
his  hair  was  of  a  chestnut  colour,  and  he  wore 
moustaches  after  the  fashion  of  the  Poles.  He  was 
fond  of  jests,  as  men  of  severe  dispositions  often 
are ;  and  in  the  highest  degree  affable  and  cordial 
with  his  soldiers — his  brothers^  as  he  loved  to  call 
them,  allowing  them  in  return  to  address  himself  as 
their  brother.  The  immense  booty  taken  by  him 
he  distributed  among  his  followers;  nothing  was 
reserved  for  himself,  except  a  supply  of  hams  and 
other  smoked  provisions  needful  for  him  in  his  cam- 
paigns. He  called  these  his  cobwebs,  because  the 
country  people  keep  them  hanging  in  the  chimney 
or  suspended  to  the  ceiling.     After  he  had  wholly 

'  Huss  come  from  heaven?     Should  Ziska  too  be  there, 
His  dread  avenger,  impious  Rome,  beware  ! 
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lost  his  sight  he  rode  in  a  waggon  or  chariot,  on 
which  was  also  carried  the  great  Hussite  standard ; 
whose  device,  as  well  as  that  on  his  buckler  and  those 
of  his  soldiers,  was  the  sacramental  cup.  Standing 
there,  he  ascertained  from  his  officers  the  exact 
nature  of  the  ground  where  he  proposed  to  fii^ht — 
the  valleys  and  hills,  the  rocks  and  forests,  with  the 
disposition  of  the  enemy ;  he  then  issued  his  orders 
accordingly,  ranged  his  troops,  gave  the  signal  of 
onset; — in  short,  performed  all  the  functions  of  a 
general. 

Strange  as  it  seems,  there  rests  some  uncertainty 
upon  the  religion  of  this  man,  who  did  such  terrible 
things  for  the  vsake  of  his  religion.  It  is  evident, 
from  the  name  he  assumed — ''  Ziska  of  the  Cup,*" 
as  well  as  from  other  circumstances,  that  the 
distinctive  object  for  which,  above  all  others,  he 
contended,  was  the  full  administration  of  the  ele- 
ments in  the  communion  to  the  laity.  But  for 
what  religious  privileges  he  fought  besides,  it  is  not 
easy  to  say.  Was  he  a  Taborite  I  denying  tran- 
substantiation  and  the  material  presence,  and  re- 
jecting the  ceremonies  and  usages  of  the  Romish 
Church  ?  Was  he  merely  a  Calixtine  ?  or,  lastly,  did 
he  oscillate  between  the  two  factions  ?  It  no  where 
appears  that  he  required  the  abolition  of  the  mass, 
or  the  disuse  of  the  priestly  vestments.  In  endea- 
vouring to  draw  his  own  conclusions,  the  reader 
will  bear  in  mind  the  following  among  other  facts  :  — 
1 .  The  altar  mentioned  as  standing  near  his  tomb 
at  Czaslau  was  endowed  for  the  purpose  of  having 
masses  said  for  his  soul.  2.  He  was  no  less  furious  in 
the  persecution  of  those  who  went  farther  than  him- 
self in  their  deviations  from  Rome,  than  against  the 
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monks  themselves ;  most  cruelly  exterminating  by 
fire  the  unhappy  people  called  Picards  or  Adamites 
(probably  Waldenses,  maligned  under  those  nick- 
names) for  supposed  heresies ;  the  strongest  proofs 
of  the  existence  of  which,  at  least  as  regards  the 
Picards,  is  the  very  fact,  that  this  merciless  avenger 
did  treat  them  thus  inhumanly.  If  we  may  take 
the  religious  opinions  of  Procopius,  his  pupil  and 
successor,  as  any  guide  to  those  of  Ziska  himself, 
the  latter  must  have  had  little  faith  in  tran sub- 
stantiation ;  for  Procopius  declaimed  with  extreme 
violence  against  that  dogma.  "  Though  a  hundred 
doctors,"  said  he,  "  should  tell  me  that  the  ma- 
terial bread  does  not  remain  in  the  Sacrament  of 
the  Eucharist  after  consecration  (agreeably  to  the 
declaration  of  our  Saviour  and  his  Apostles),  I 
would  say  they  lied,  and  would  maintain  the  same 
at  the  day  of  judgment." 

The  Taborites,  notwithstanding  a  horror  of  paint- 
ings common  to  Puritanical  sects,  placed  over  the 
gate  of  their  city  a  picture  of  Ziska,  attended  by 
an  angel  holding  a  cup. 

The  Bohemians  likewise  celebrated  every  year  the 
festival  of  their  terrible  captain.  With  respect  to 
the  venerable  tradition  which  still  tenaciously  holds 
its  place  in  our  popular  histories,  that  by  the  dying 
command  of  Ziska  his  skin  was  converted  into  a 
covering  for  a  drumhead,  and  borne  in  the  van  of 
his  "  orphan"  host,  in  order  that  he  who  had  so 
often  put  his  enemies  to  flight  while  Hving,  might 
still  be  their  terror  in  death ;  writers  of  sense  and 
research  have  long  since  proved  it  worthy  of  a  place 
among  those  fictions  invented  to  excite  the  wonder 
and  awe  of  childhood  or  of  adult  ignorance,  which 
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history  ignominiously  discards  from  her  pages. 
The  utmost  entitle(f  to  credit  respecting  this  matter 
is,  that  his  followers,  in  their  subsequent  wars, 
deemed  it  politic  to  invent  and  give  currency  to  the 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

DIVISION    OF    THE    ARMY. — THE    "  ORPHANS."— PROCOPIUS     RASA 

SUCCEEDS  TO  THE  CHIEF  COMMAND. FIRST  CRUSADE  AGAINST 

THE  BOHEMIANS. ITS  FAILURE. RASA  INVADES  AUSTRIA,  SI- 
LESIA,    &C. CARDINAL      BEAUFORT. SECOND      CRUSADE. ITS 

TOTAL  DEFEAT. NEGOTIATIONS  WITH  SIGISMUND. PREDA- 
TORY EXPEDITIONS  RENEWED. COUNCIL  OF  BASLE. — CAR- 
DINAL   JULIAN     AND     THE     THIRD     CRUSADE. fTrL""TNVADERS 

DISGRACEFULLY    DEFEATED. 

The  death  of  their  great  captain  occasioned  a  more 
distinct  separation  of  the  armed  Bohemians  into  par- 
ties, without  greatly  diminishing  their  united  strength 
when  opposed  to  foreign  adversaries.  The  habits  of 
ferocity  and  endurance,  the  confidence  inspired  by 
long  success,  the  skill  they  had  learned  under  Ziska, 
above  all,  their  unexhausted  and  inexhaustible 
religious  enthusiasm,  combined  to  render  them  not 
merely  formidable,  but  terrible,  nay,  invincible. 
Neither  were  there  wanting  chiefs  capable  of  con- 
trolling and  directing  the  passions  and  the  potency 
which  had  been  called  into  existence  or  activity  by 
Ziska  ;  commanders  inferior  to  him  in  genius,  but 
trained  in  his  school,  and  thoroughly  imbued  with 
his  spirit. 

The  army  separated  into  three  divisions,  or 
rather,  distinct  forces.  The  first,  consisting  of  the 
Tahorites  and  the  men  of  Prague,  chose  for  leader, 
in  pursuance  of  Ziska's  dying  orders,  Procopius 
llasa.  The  second  refused  to  elect  any  leader, 
affirming  that  none  was  worthy  to  take  the  place  of 
their  late  commander,  for  which  reason  they  as- 
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Slimed  the  title  of  "  Orphans,''''  Certain  officers 
were  however  appointed  by  them,  with  co-ordinate 
authority ;  among  whom  the  most  remarkable  was 
a  second  Procopius,  called,  by  way  of  distinction 
from  llasa,  Procopius  the  Less.  The  "  Orphans ""' 
occupied  no  towns,  but  lived  within  their  barricades, 
or  lines  of  entrenchment,  formed  of  waggons.  The 
third  paity  were  the  Orehites;  they  chose  for  their 
general  Hincko  Crusinez  of  Kuttemberg.  The  first 
Procopius  was  the  nephew  and  adopted  son  of  a  Bo- 
hemian gentleman,  who  gave  him  a  good  education, 
and  sent  him  to  travel  in  France,  Italy,  Spain,  and 
the  Holy  Land.  On  his  return,  he,  by  his  uncle's 
request,  prepared  himself  for  holy  orders,  and 
actually  received  the  tonsure,  whence  his  agnomen 
of  Rasa  (shorn).  But  on  the  breaking  out  of  the 
Hussite  war,  he  indulged  his  preference  for  a  more 
active  and  adventurous  career.  Attaching  himself 
to  Ziska  and  his  cause,  he  was  treated  by  him  with 
peculiar  regard,  and  became  the  inheritor  of  his 
personal  qualities,  together  with  his  authority. 

Applying  in  petty  but  not  insignificant  details, 
the  notion  of  a  resemblance  between  themselves 
and  the  nation  whom  God  of  old  selected  to  exter- 
minate a  race  of  idolaters  devoted  to  destruction 
for  their  crimes,  the  Hussites  had  early  adopted 
the  names  of  Taborites,  Orebites,  &c.  They  now 
extended  this  insidious  nomenclature.  As  Bohemia 
was  "  the  land  of  promise,"  so  the  Germans  of  the 
neighbouring  states  were  "  Idumseans,'"  "  Amalek- 
ites,"  ^' Moabites,''  "Philistines."  The  ravages 
these  appellations  were  intended  to  justify  or  to 
excite,  far  from  ceasing,  or  even  slackening,  after  the 
death  of  Ziska,  were  prosecuted  with  more  eager 
fury  than  before.  In  the  sanguinary  expeditions 
p  2 
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which  now  took  place,  the  most  active  party  were 
the  Orebites,  with  the  more  restless  of  the  Tabor- 
ites,  whom  the  OaHxtines  had  expelled  from  Prague. 
Their  chiefs  were  Wilichs  and  Procopius  the  Less. 
From  Bohemia  they  carried  their  devastations  into 
the  bordering  districts  of  Austria,  Moravia,  and 
Silesia;  not  always  without  encountering  stout 
resistance  or  severe  retaliation.  On  their  return, 
they  attempted  to  enter  Prague  in  a  hostile  manner. 
Those  of  Prague  applied  for  protection  to  Procopius 
Easa.  It  was  readily  afforded  ;  and  through  the 
intervention  of  that  commander,  assisted  by  the 
influence  of  some  Cahxtine  priests,  peace  was 
solemnly  ratified  between  the  contending  factions. 
One  of  the  ecclesiastics  who  shared  in  this  service 
to  humanity  was  Peter  Pain,  or  Peyne,  "  Peter  the 
Englishman,""  as  he  was  called.  He  was  subse- 
quently present  at  the  Council  of  Basle,  and  had 
the  courage  to  defend  the  Hussites  in  that  assembly. 
A  second  was  John  of  Rockizane,  a  Bohemian  priest, 
of  mean  birth  but  good  abilities,  who  by  his  talents 
and  ambition  raised  himself  into  a  position  of  note 
in  his  country. 

A  letter  is  extant  from  Martin  V.  to  Sigismund, 
dated  February,  1424,  in  which  the  pontiff  endea- 
vours to  animate  the  emperor,  by  mingled  persua- 
sions and  reproaches,  to  march  another  army  into 
Bohemia.  Desirous  however  as  Sigismund  was  to 
obtain  possession  of  his  kingdom,  the  experience  of 
the  past  by  no  means  encouraged  alacrity  in 
fulfilling  the  pope's  wishes.  Martin  renewed 
the  expedient  of  a  crusade,  in  which  he  earnestly 
exhorted  the  German  princes,  in  particular  the  king 
of  Poland,  to  join;  yet  the  summer  of  142G  had 
arrived  before  the  soil  of  Bohemia  was  again  dis- 
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turbed  by  the  march  of  Teutonic  chivahy.  The 
invadinjr  army  is  reckoned  on  this  occasion  at 
160,000  men;  but  in  regard  to  these  estimates 
great  uncertainty  and  confusion  prevails.  It  was 
under  the  command  of  the  counts  of  Schwart- 
zenberg  and  Wieden.  The  Bohemians,  com- 
manded by  Procopius  Easa,  had  taken  up  a 
position  near  Aust.  Five  hundred  carriages  in- 
geniously disposed,  and  strongly  fastened  together 
with  chains,  formed  a  rampart  upon  and  behind 
which  his  troops  were  posted.  They  had,  besides, 
the  protection  of  huge  bucklers  of  wood,  of  the 
height  of  a  man,  made  either  to  be  carried  on 
the  arm  in  the  ordinary  manner,  or  fastened  into  the 
ground  with  iron  cramps.  They  were  further  pro- 
vided with  a  newly-invented  weapon,  a  sort  of 
hooked  lance,  with  which  a  foot  soldier  could  dis- 
mount a  horseman.  The-  Germans,  confident  in 
their  great  superiority  of  numbers,  in  spite  of  the 
exhausting  effect  of  a  long  march,  advanced  im- 
petuously to  the  assault.  While  the  front  ranks 
with  their  double-edged  battle  axes  wrenched 
asunder  the  chains,  and  overturned  the  bucklers  of 
the  Bohemians,  showers  of  arrows,  sent  from  those 
more  distant,  swept  the  enclosure.  But  the  efforts 
required  to  break  through  the  iron  barrier,  and  at 
the  same  time  to  fight,  under  a  summer  sun  of  un- 
usual power,  had  begun  to  tell  upon  the  invaders 
ere  their  entrenched  opponents  had  lost  any  part  of 
their  freshness  and  vigour.  The  Bohemians  now, 
in  turn,  became  the  assailants.  The  battle  raged 
from  noon  till  night  was  closing  in,  when  the  impe- 
riahsts  gave  way,  and  suffered  a  total  rout.  In  this 
the  bloodiest  conflict  the  plains  of  Bohemia  had  yet 
witnessed,  above  12,000  fell  on  the  side   of  the 
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invaders,  including  a  large  proportion  of  noblemen 
and  knights :  the  Bohemians  lost  about  one  fourth 
of  that  number. 

Again  at  leisure  to  take  the  offensive,  Rasa  led 
his  victorious  Taborites  into  Moravia  and  Austria. 
These  irruptions  into  a  hostile  territory  might  be 
excused,  in  principle,  on  the  ground  of  patriotic 
retaliation,  had  not  the  spirit  in  which  they  were 
conducted  been  rather  that  of  banditti  warring  on 
social  life,  than  that  of  armies  fairly  contending  for 
national  freedom  and  independence.  Nevertheless 
an  instance,  unhappily  a  rare  one  in  these  wars,  of 
the  just  and  honourable  treatment  of  a  captured 
garrison  occurred  in  this  expedition.  At  Kamenitz, 
a  border  town  between  Bohemia  and  Moravia, 
Procopius  invested  a  fort  belonging  to  a  noble  family 
named  Sezima.  Procopius  Sezima,  its  late  lord, 
had  died  while  all  around  was  raging  the  fury  of 
religious  and  predatory  warfare,  leaving  the  posses- 
sion of  his  stronghold  to  his  daughter,  a  girl  of 
eighteen.  This  young  heroine,  expecting  to  be 
attacked,. provided  every  thing  needful  for  a  siege. 
As  soon  as  the  Bohemian  forces  appeared  before 
the  walls,  the  soldiers,  not  doubting  but  their 
summons  would  be  instantly  obeyed,  demanded  with 
furious  clamour  the  surrender  of  the  fortress. 
Agnes  Sezima  appeared  to  answer  for  herself.  "  I 
am  but  a  weak  girl,""  she  said,  "  but  I  have  courage 
enough  not  to  be  frightened  at  noises,  nor  ever  to 
give  up  my  castle  without  doing  my  best  to  defend 
it."  For  Kfteen  days  she  maintained  so  stout  a 
resistance,  that  Rasa,  despairing  of  success,  was  on 
the  point  of  abandoning  the  siege.  At  length, 
when  the  walls  were  in  many  places  breached,  and 
all  hope  of  succour  was  cut  off  by  the  defeat  of  a 
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party  who  were  marching  to  her  relief,  she  agreed 
to  a  capitulation  rather  than  allow  her  castle  to  be 
wholly  destroyed.  The  conditions  of  surrender — 
that  the  garrison  should  be  permitted  to  march  out 
whither  they  chose,  only  leaving  behind  them  their 
machines  and  munitions  of  war — were  honourably 
observed  by  the  conquerors  ;  and  one  of  their  cap- 
tains, Sch  warn  berg,  conducted  the  lady  with  a 
sufficient  guard  to  the  place  she  chose  for  her 
retreat.  A  kinsman  who  had  attempted  to  succour 
her  was  not  so  mildly  dealt  with  ;  they  razed  his 
castle,  and  put  his  garrison  to  the  sword.  Silesia 
was  now  included  by  Rasa  within  the  compass  of 
his  victorious  campaign ;  nor  did  he  return  into 
Bohemia  until  recalled  by  the  imminence  of  a  fresh 
and  still  more  formidable  invasion. 

In  1427,  Pope  Martin  employed  Henry  of 
Winchester  (Cardinal  Beaufort)  to  organize  a  new 
crusade  for  the  reduction  of  the  Bohemians.  Having 
first  published  the  crusade  in  his  own  diocese  of 
Winchester,  the  cardinal  passed  over  into  Germany, 
where  Martin  had  appointed  him  legate  a  latere. 
His  arrival  put  an  end  once  more  to  the  strife  of 
parties  in  Bohemia,  which  constantly  broke  out  as 
soon  as  danger  from  foreign  invasion  was  removed 
to  a  distance.  Coributh,  whose  pretensions  were 
the  chief  recent  object  of  dispute  in  Prague,  having 
retired  into  Silesia,  the  Calixtines,  the  Taborites, 
and  the  Orphans  agreed  to  act  together  under 
Procopius  Rasa  as  general-in-chief  of  the  Bohemian 
•forces. 

So  much  horror  and  detestation  of  the  Bohemians 
pervaded  Germany,  that  a  legate  of  less  energy  and 
personal  influence  than  the  cardinal  of  St.  Eusebius 
would   have   found  no  difficulty,  in   spite  of  past 
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failures,  to  levy  an  army  for  such  a  purpose  amonpf 
the  principahties  of  that  extensive,  populous,  and 
warlike  region.  At  his  summons  a  formidable  force 
quickly  gathered,  in  the  cause  of  Catholicism,  round 
the  standard  of  the  cross.  It  entered  Bohemia  in 
three  divisions,  each  by  itself  an  army,  at  three 
different  points.  The  first  consisted  of  the  Saxons 
and  citizens  of  the  Hanseatic  towns,  commanded  by 
the  dukes  of  Saxony ;  the  second,  composed  of  the 
troops  of  Franconia  and  the  adjoining  states,  led 
by  the  duke  of  Brandenburg  ;  the  third,  comprising 
the  Bavarians,  the  Carinthians,  and  the  inhabitants 
of  the  imperial  towns,  was  under  the  orders  of  Otho, 
archbishop  of  Treves.  Having  traversed  the  Black 
Forest,  and  simultaneously  reached  the  frontiers, 
the  three  bodies  joined,  and  in  one  united  host, 
amounting,  as  some  authorities  affirm,  to  80,000 
cavalry  and  about  an  equal  number  of  infantry,  de- 
scended into  the  Bohemian,  plains.  To  oppose 
against  this  enormous  force,  the  Bohemians  mus- 
tered about  1500  horse  and  5000  foot;  veterans, 
however,  strangers  to  defeat,  contemptuous  of 
danger  and  death,  and  whose  very  name  inspired 
terror.  The  Germans  were  preparing  to  invest  the 
town  of  Mies,  when  perceiving  on  a  sudden  the 
Bohemian  army  near  at  hand,  they  were  seized  with 
a  panic,  and  took  to  flight  without  striking  a  blow. 
At  Tauch,  where  the  fugitives  re-entered  the  forest, 
they  met  the  cardinal,  following,  at  convenient 
speed,  the  destined  conquerors,  as  he  fondly  believed, 
of  that  heretical  kingdom.  Breathless  with  con- 
sternation and  rage,  he  attempted  to  turn  back  the 
flying  columns, — in  vain,  for  the  Bohemians  had 
already  come  up  with  their  invaders,  and  were 
mercilessly  slaughtering  in  the  rear.     Full  10,000 
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are  said  to  have  fallen  by  the  sword  of  the  Hussites ; 
multitudes  were  knocked  on  the  head  as  they 
straggled  through  the  defiles  of  the  forest.  Many 
prisoners  were  taken,  together  with  all  the  baggage, 
stores,  and  ammunition  of  the  defeated  armament ; 
an  amount  of  spoil  so  enormous,  that  some  great 
families  in  Bohemia  are  said  to  date  their  prosperity 
from  the  gathering  of  that  day. 

While  the  Bohemians,  as  usual  when  the  hour 
of  urgent  danger  had  gone  by,  were  employed  in 
disputing  among  themselves,  or  in  harassing  the 
enemies  of  their  faith  in  their  own  and  the  neigh- 
bouring countries,  Sigismund  yielded  to  the  neces- 
sity of  adopting  more  conciliatory  measures.  He 
sent  an  embassy  into  Bohemia,  by  whose  invita- 
tion Procopius  entered  Austria,  where,  in  an  in- 
terview with  the  emperor,  terms  of  peace  were 
mutually  discussed ;  but  as  neither  side  would 
yield  any  point  in  dispute,  nothing  was  concluded. 
Again  they  met  in  a  diet  at  Presburg,  held  during 
a  truce  of  three  months.  This  armistice  appeared 
on  the  point  of  being  succeeded  by  a  peace,  when 
the  negotiations  were  broken  off  in  consequence  of 
a  refusal  by  the  "  Orphans "*"*  to  consent  to  the 
indispensable  condition  of  acknowledging  the  em- 
peror's sovereignty.  "  A  free  people,*"*  they  said, 
"  needed  and  could  endure  no  king." 

Impatient  at  what  seemed  to  them  a  long  period 
of  repose,  the  Bohemians  returned  at  the  end  of 
the  three  months  to  their  fierce  predatory  warfare. 
Silesia,  Austria,  Lusatia,  were  successively  the  scenes 
of  sanguinary  vengeance  ;  and  in  a  single  incursion 
into  Saxony  above  one  hundred  towns  or  fortresses 
are  said  to  have  been  destroyed.  Altenburg,  an 
ancient  town  of  Misnia,  may  be  taken  as  no  sin- 
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giilar  instance  of  the  invaders'"  barbarity.  Having 
got  possession  of  the  place,  they  passed  some  days 
in  collecting  the  rich  booty  found  in  it.  While 
this  was  going  on,  the  nobility  of  the  town  had 
retreated  to  the  citadel.  There,  for  a  time,  they 
kept  their  assailants  at  bay ;  but  in  the  end  were 
all  either  cut  to  pieces  or  made  prisoners.  The 
unfortunates  wlio  met  with  the  latter  fate  had 
cause  to  envy  those  who  died  fighting.  The  con- 
querors insulted  their  miseries  with  cruel  and  mali- 
cious jests,  while,  before  their  eyes,  they  erected 
gibbets  and  piles,  on  which  they  were  afterwards 
executed.  The  town,  including  its  beautiful  cathe- 
dral and  three  monasteries,  besides  the  noble  house 
of  the  knights  of  Rhodes,  was  set  on  fire  and  con- 
sumed with  most  of  the  wretched  inhabitants. 
"  We  are  celebrating  the  obsequies  of  John  Huss," 
exclaimed  the  perpetrators  of  these  enormities. 
From  Saxony  the  Bohemians  passed  into  Fran- 
conia,  where  they  ravaged  the  duchy  of  Ooborg, 
burning  and  massacring  every  where.  Now  and 
then  these  inundations  of  ruin  were  checked  by  .the 
resistance  of  separate  states  and  towns,  or  by 
leagues  formed  for  the  common  defence  ;  but  in 
general  the  fury  of  the  invaders  swept  all  opposition 
before  it. 

The  pontificate  of  Martin  V.,  begun  so  brilliantly, 
was  darkened  towards  its  close  with  abundant  cares 
and  apprehensions.  The  total  failure  of  the  car- 
dinal bishop  of  Winchester  was  a  grievous  blow. 
In  order  to  repair  this  disaster  the  pope  endeavoured 
to  incite  Uladislaus,  king  of  Poland,  to  undertake 
the  reduction  of  Bohemia.  Perhaps  the  zeal  of  a 
recent  convert  might  have  been  effectually  moved 
to  make  the  unpromising  attempt,  but  for  an  occur- 
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rence  which  exhibited  Uladislaus  rather  as  an  object 
of  compassionate  assistance  than  as  the  champion 
of  an  alien  cause :  this  was  his  imprisonment  by 
his  brother  Svvitrigal,  whom,  aojainst  the  wish  of 
his  people,  he,  at  the  decease  of  Withold,  had  placed 
over  the  duchy  of  Lithuania. 

According  to  a  decree  of  the  Council  of  Constance, 
another  general  council  was  to  be  assembled  for  the 
government  and  reformation  of  the  Church  within 
five  years,  and  a  second  at  the  end  of  seven  years 
more.  Above  five  years  had  elapsed  since  the  abor- 
tive close  of  that  synod  in  the  year  1418  ;  but  Mar- 
tin V.  was  in  no  haste  to  revive  the  perplexities  he 
had  suffered  at  Constance.  At  length,  all  the  holy 
father"*s  ingenious  pretexts  for  delay  being  eluded 
or  overruled,  by  Sigismund  and  other  potentates 
and  great  persons  interested,  he  consented  to  sum- 
mon a  council  to  meet  at  Pavia.  Before  any 
business  had  been  transacted  it  was  removed,  on 
account  of  the  plague  appearing  in  that  city,  to 
Sienna ;  and  afterwards,  in  spite  of  the  dread  of 
ultramontane  councils  entertained  by  the  popes,  it 
was  transferred,  by  Martin's  appointment,  to  Basle. 
The  pope  did  not  survive  to  witness  the  proceedings 
of  the  Council  of  Basle;  but  in  the  meantime  he 
had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  what  he  hoped  would 
be  a  principal  object  of  its  care,  viz.  the  extermina- 
tion of  the  Hussites,  anticipated  by  the  zeal  of  the 
emperor.  Sigismund  had  assembled  a  diet  of  the 
German  states  at  Nuremberg  expressly  to  devise 
means  for  arresting  the  progress  of  the  Bohemians. 
Thither  came  the  pope's  legate  in  Germany,  Julian, 
cardinal  of  St.  Angelo,  with  a  bull  appointing  a 
new  crusade  against  that  formidable  people.  The 
most  liberal  allowance  of  pardons  and  indulgences 
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was  offered  by  the  pontiff  to  all  who  would  join  or 
otherwise  promote  the  armament.  In  this,  the 
third  crusade  and  the  sixth  great  expedition  against 
his  heretical  and  revolted  subjects,  Sigismund  took 
no  personal  share.  All  was  left  to  Julian.  A 
grand,  and,  it  was  believed,  a  conclusive  effort  was 
to  be  made  ;  nor  could  the  preparations  for  it  have 
fallen  into  abler  or  more  zealous  hands.  The  car- 
dinal was  indefatigable  in  preaching  the  crusade, 
and  in  sending  out  his  orders  to  the  princes  and 
prelates,  especially  of  Germany,  to  stir  up  the  people 
to  join  "  the  great  and  mighty  army  of  all  Germany, 
to  be  assembled  next  St.  John's  day  on  the  fron- 
tiers of  Bohemia,  in  order  to  enter  into  that  king- 
dom for  the  purpose  of  extirpating  the  heretics  if 
they  refuse  to  return  to  the  bosom  of  the  Church."' 
For  this  purpose  they  were  to  exhort  them  "  to  arm 
and  fortify  themselves  with  the  salutary  sign  of  the 
life-giving  cross,  that,  strengthened  by  spiritual  gifts 
and  graces,  they  might  crush  those  foes  of  God  and 
man." 

The  Bohemians  prepared,  in  their  usual  manner, 
for  the  approaching  storm.  They  called  in  their 
predatory  expeditions  from  the  neighbouring  states, 
and  sacrificed  to  the  common  cause  their  mutual 
enmities  and  dissensions.  All  classes  in  Bohemia 
eagerly  flew  to  arms;  Moravia  likewise  sent  its 
contingency  of  determined  foes  to  Roman  domina- 
tion. An  army  of  50,000  foot  and  7000  horse 
with  several  thousand  carriages — the  largest  force 
the  revolted  kingdom  had  yet  sent  into  the  field 
— was  presently  assembled.  Martin  V.  had  by 
this  time  been  succeeded  by  Eugenius  IV.,  and 
the  Council  of  Basle  was  already  sitting  under  the 
presidency  of  his  representative,  Cardinal  Julian. 
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Before  quitting  J3asle  to  appear  at  the  head  of 
the  armament  which  his  zeal  had  succeeded /in 
assembhng,  JuHan  wrote  to  the  Bohemians,  exhort- 
ing them  in  a  strain  of  affected  pathos  to  submit 
to  the  apostoHc  see.  Their  reply  was  firm,  manly, 
and  decisive.  They  refused  to  return  to  the  commu- 
nion of  the  Church  of  Rome  till  she  herself  returned 
to  the  Scripture,  on  which  rested,  they  said,  those 
principles  they  were  contending  for — above  all,  that 
of  commuRion  in  both  kinds.  "  You  are  coming 
against  us,"  they  write,  "with  all  those  myriads  of 
soldiers,  whose  warlike  weapons  serve  you  instead 
of  Scripture  and  reason.  Are  swords,  and  spears, 
and  arrows  the  arms  which  a  father,  as  you  call 
yourself,  makes  use  of  to  reclaim  his  children? 
Since,  however,  you  have  chosen  those  arms,  we  too 
have  arms  of  the  same  temper ;  and  we  are  prepared 
to  use  them  in  a  contest  for  life  or  death.  Had 
you  come  among  us  as  St.  Peter  entered  into  the 
house  of  Cornelius,  you  would  doubtless  have  reaped 
much  fruit ;  your  coming  would  have  rejoiced  the 
fathers  of  the  Christian  Church  who  are  with  us ; 
and  instead  of  the  '  calf  of  the  parable  they 
would  have  slain  their  fattest  ox,  and  invited  their 
neighbours  to  rejoice  with  them."  Against  the 
Council  of  Basle,  which,  with  all  the  intolerance  of 
the  pope  it  so  resolutely  opposed,  was  launching 
against  them  its  thunders  of  excommunication, 
they  published  a  vigorous  manifesto.  It  asserted 
their  right  to  maintain  the  four  articles,  the  whole 
being  grounded  in  Scripture;  and  it  denied  the 
right  of  the  ecclesiastics  in  the  council — who,  say 
they,  "  stick  to  the  emperor  as  close  as  scales  to  a 
fish,  so  that  truth  can  find  no  entrance  to  him," — 
to  judge  their  cause.     *'  If,"  concludes  this  docu- 
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raent,  "  seduced  by  the  artifices  of  your  priests,  you 
come  amon^  us  with  arms  in  your  hands,  we,  sup- 
ported by  the  help  of  Him  whose  in  truth  is  the 
cause  for  which  we  stand  up,  will  repel  force  by 
force ;  and  will  avenge  upon  you  those  wrongs 
which,  indeed,  are  not  so  much  ours  as  God's.  As 
for  you  your  dependence  is  upon  the  arm  of  flesh  ; 
but  ours  is  on  the  God  of  armies  who  fights  for  us." 
Both  of  these  documents  bear  the  date  of  "  Prague, 
July,  1431." 

It  has  been  seen  that  St.  John's  day — the  24th 
June — was  fixed  for  the  assembling  of  the  forces  of 
the  crusaders.  At  the  appointed  time  the  duke  of 
Austria  appeared  with  his  contingent  on  the  fron- 
tiers ;  but,  receiving  no  tidings  of  the  Germans, 
he  fell  back  into  his  own  territories.  At  length 
the  imperial  armies  began  to  move.  In  the  month 
of  August  130,000  warriors,  including  40,000  ca- 
valry, descended  through  the  woody  defiles  of  the 
mountain  range  that  separates  Bavaria  from  Bo- 
hemia. All  the  noblest  of  Germany,  the  emperor 
excepted,  were  there.  The  chief  military  command 
was  assumed  by  the  elector  of  Brandenburg  ;  but 
it  was  a  lioly  war,  and  Cardinal  Julian  was  at  the 
head  of  the  entire  expedition,  supported  by  the 
bishops  of  Wartzburg  and  Eichstadt.  "  The  car- 
dinal," (to  do  his  memory  no  wrong,  we  use  the 
words  of  his  admirer  ^neas  Sylvius,)  "  advancing 
upon  the  borders  of  Bohemia,  burnt  many  country 
houses  of  the  Bohemians,  and  sacked  the  towns. 
In  thus  punishing  the  heretics  the  soldiers  in- 
dulged not  only  their  avarice  but  their  cruelty; 
for  all  they  met  with  were  put  to  the  sword — 
males  and  females,  old  and  young,  without  dis- 
tinction." 
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Before  the  imperial  crusade  had  emeroed  from 
the  forest,  Procopius — worthy  pupil  of  Ziska/f — 
divided  his  army  into  three  separate  forces,  with 
orders  to  march  in  as  many  different  directions ;  at 
the  same  time  causing  a  report  to  be  spread  that 
the  three  factions — those  of  Prague,  the  Taborites, 
and  the  Orplians — had  revived  their  ancient  animo- 
sities, and  separated  in  nmtual  displeasure.  The 
news  is  quickly  carried  to  the  German  commanders 
by  their  spies.  The  invaders  advance  anticipating 
an  easy  victory.  They  halt  while  the  generals  con- 
sult how  best  to  secure  their  triumph.  At  this 
moment  their  scouts  came  in  with  the  unwelcome 
tidings  that  the  three  divisions  of  the  enemy  had 
again  united,  and  were  already  marching  in  one 
compact  body  towards  them.  "  Whether,""  writes 
iEneas,  "  there  was  treachery  in  the  army  of  the 
faithful — which  many  have  thought — or  whether 
men's  minds  were  overcome  by  a  causeless  fear, 
alarm  seized  the  whole  army ;  and  even  before 
the  enemy  appeared  in  sight  a  most  disgraceful 
flight  had  begun."***  The  cardinal  alone  stood  firm, 
and  exerted  all  his  eloquence  to  stop  the  fugi- 
tives. "  It  amazes  me,"'  he  cried,  "  to  see  valor- 
ous men  and  true  children  of  the  Church,  thus 
cover  themselves  with  infamy  and  desert  a  cause 
so  righteous.  For  what  is  the  nature  and  what 
the  motive  of  this  war?  Are  we  come  hither 
only  for  earthly  glory  or  for  any  temporal  in- 
terest whatever  ?  No ;  we  are  here  to  fight  for 
our  holy  religion,  for  the  honour  of  Christ,  for 
the  salvation  of  our  own  souls  !  What  would  the 
brave  Germans,  your  forefathers,  say,  could  they 
return  to  life  and  witness  an  army  of  their  descend- 
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ants  taking  to  flight  even  before  they  had  seen 
their  enemies?  Where  are  now  those  Germans, 
the  fame  of  whose  intrepid  deeds  fills  the  world  1 
Better  to  die  than  thus  to  turn  our  backs  when 
none  is  pursuing.  But  whither  would  you  fly  ? 
You  shun  Bohemia;  but  Bohemia  will  follow  and 
overtake  us  wherever  we  seek  to  hide  ourselves. 
Walls  will  not  protect  you ;  in  the  open  field  and 
in  using  your  arms  as  brave  men  should,  lies  your 
only  safety  ;  any  other  course  will  bring  upon  you 
only  death,  or  captivity  worse  than  death.  Your 
ancestors,  pagans  as  they  were,  fought  with  uncon- 
querable bravery  even  for  their  dumb  idols;  but 
you,  unworthy  to  be  their  children,  have  not  courage 
to  meet  these  heretics  in  the  cause  of  Jesus  Christ 
the  Son  of  God,  and  Mary  his  holy  mother.  Con- 
sider, one  moment !  What  would  the  Ariovisti, 
the  Tuiscones,  the  Arrainii,  say  were  they  now  pre- 
sent here  ?  O  my  sons,  take  courage  and  meet 
your  enemies  like  men.  What  is  wanting  to  you 
for  victory,  which  they  have  ?  But  %vhy  do  I  use 
arguments  ?  Enough,  surely,  that  I  remind  you  of 
your  oaths ;  for  I  cannot  believe  that  all  this  mighty 
host  intend  to  incur,  by  dishonourable  flight,  the 
guilt  of  perjury.""  But  Julian's  eloquence  made  no 
impression.  Dashing  their  standards  to  the  ground, 
throwing  away  their  arms,  abandoning  their  bag- 
gage and  magazines,  the  whole  army  fled  with 
incredible  precipitation  and  disorder.  The  duke  of 
Bavaria  and  the  elector  of  Brandenburg  were  among 
the  first  to  turn  their  backs.  The  cardinal  had 
no  choice  but  to  follow.  Soon,  as  he  had  fore- 
told, the  enemy  was  upon  their  rear.  About  twelve 
thousand  were  cut  off  in  the  pursuit,  besides  pri- 
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soners  taken.  The  whole  of  their  military  stores, 
includinor  one  hundred  and  fifty  cannon,  two  hun- 
dred and  forty  carriages,  several  of  them  laden 
with  plate  and  specie,  and  many  with  wine — an 
article  never  forgotten  by  Germans — became  the 
prey  of  the  "  heretics."  Julian  lost,  for  his  own 
share,  besides  the  pope's  bull,  his  cardinal's  hat 
and  robes,  his  cross  and  bell; — all,  long  after, 
shown  as  trophies  at  Tauch,  where  this  disgrace- 
ful defeat  took  place.  Believing  the  enemy  still 
at  their  heels — as  for  a  time,  they  indeed  were — 
the  fugitives  never  stopped  till  they  reached  Ea- 
tisbon.  In  truth,  the  mere  name  of  Bohemian — 
of  Ziska's  men,  Hussite,  Taborite,  or  Orphan — 
had  become  a  sound  of  terror  to  German  and  to 
all  European  ears.  "  Who  could  have  credited,"' 
writes  a  Romish  historian,  "  that  an  army  in 
which  were  forty  thousand  German  knights  would 
have  taken  flight  thus  suddenly  ?  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  the  Turk  himself,  powerful  tyrant  as 
he  is,  and  ruler  of  so  many  kingdoms  and  pro- 
vinces, would  dare  to  meet  an  army  of  forty 
thousand  German  knights.  It  is  hardly  two  years 
since  '  that  he  declined  to  encounter  our  emperor, 
Charles  V.,  although  he  had  not  an  equal  amount 
of  cavalry." 

The  archduke  Albert,  on  learning  the  disastrous 
fate  of  the  expedition,  retired  with  his  forces  into 
Moravia;  and  in  a  short  time  reduced  that  pro- 
vince to  such  distress,  that  the  Moravians  were 
forced  to  accept  peace  on  condition  of  acknow- 
ledging   that    form    of    religion    only    which    the 

1  The  date  referred  to  is  1532. 
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Council  of  Basle  should  order.  The  Bohemians, 
on  their  part,  freed  from  all  apprehension,  and 
more  than  ever  confirmed  in  the  opinion  of  their 
own  invincibility,  once  more  renewed  their  incur- 
sions into  the  adjoining  states :  Silesia,  Branden- 
burg, Hungary,  were  invaded  but  not  with  un- 
varied success. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

BOHEMIANS  INVITED  TO  THE  COUNCIL  AT  BASLE. — ENTRY  OF 
THEIR  AMBASSADORS.  — PISCUSSIONS. — AMBASSADORS  RETURN, 
— gURTHER  NEGOTIATIONS. — COMPACT  AGREED  TO   WITH    THE  «^ 

COUNCIL. REJECTED    BY    THE     TABORITES,    WHO    RENEW    THE 

CIVIL    WAR. — TABORITES      DEFEATED      AND     PROCOPIUS    SLAIN, 

— THE    THRONE    OF     BOHEMIA    OFFERED    TO    SIGISMUND. HIS 

CORONATION. 

The  Hussites,  in  imitation  of  their  martyred  chief, 
had  uniformly  professed  great  wilHngness,  and  had 
indeed  sought  an  opportunity,  to  submit  their  de- 
mands to  fair  and  open  discussion.  Sigismund, 
now  fully  convinced  that  they  were  not  to  be  sub- 
dued by  force  of  arms,  invited  them  to  a  discussion 
of  their  differences  at  the  Council  of  Basle.  In 
spite,  however,  of  an  insidious  mildness  which 
now  prevailed  in  his  communications,  it  was  appa- 
rent, that  by  reconcilement  to  the  Church  he  meant 
nothing  less  than  absolute  submission.  The  Bo- 
hemians answered  by  a  firm,  but  respectful,  refusal 
to  submit  their  cause  to  the  decision  of  any  body 
of  Roman  ecclesiastics.  "  Both  divine  and  human 
laws,"  they  write,  under  date  of  October,  1431, 
"  forbid  that  submission  and  return  to  union  with 
Rome  which  your  majesty  requires.  Do  not  be 
surprised,  then,  that  we  refuse  to  yield  either  to 
your  august  majesty  yourself,  or  to  the  Church  of 
Rome,  since,  setting  yourselves  up  against  the  will 
of  God,  you  deny  us  a  hearing,  though  we  desire  to 
give  an  account  before  you  of  our  faith.  It  is  not 
q2 
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our  own  wilfulness  that  forces  us  to  this  honest 
disobedience,  but  the  Word  of  God  itself.  Where- 
fore we  notify  to  all  and  every  one,  that  against  the 
solicitations  of  those  ecclesiastics  who,  preferring 
their  own  to  the  Divine  Will,  would  force  us  to  an 
unlawful  obedience,  w^e  are  resolved  by  God's  help 
to  defend  ourselves."  As  for  the  pope,  he  was  still 
in  favour  of  the  harshest  measures :  nothing  short 
of  the  extermination  of  the  "  heretics"  would  satisfy 
him,  though  how  that  object  was  to  be  effected, 
since  the  armies  of  the  cross  dared  not  even  look 
them  in  the  face,  it  was  hard  to  say.  He  would 
rather,  he  said,  dissolve  the  council  than  allow  the 
Hussites  to  be  heard  there.  He  did  declare  it  dis- 
solved— not  indeed  on  that  plea,  but  because  it  pro- 
ceeded w  ith  resolute  steps  in  the  work  of  reformation, 
for  which  it  had  been  convoked.  The  fathers  never- 
theless persisted,  declaring  the  pretended  dissolution 
null;  and  Cardinal  Julian,  in  the  name  of  the  coun- 
cil, offered  the  Bohemians  a  free  conference,  with  a 
promise  of  perfect  security  and  a  favourable  recep- 
tion. In  order  to  place  the  invitation  in  a  fairer 
light,  and  remove  every  obstacle,  the  council  de- 
spatched commissioners  into  Bohemia.  In  return, 
the  Bohemians  sent  an  embassy  of  their  own  to  the 
council.  The  result  of  these  mutual  explanations 
was  the  transmission  to  Bohemia  of  a  safe-conduct, 
granting  perfect  freedom  of  speech,  worship,  and  ac- 
tion, at  the  council,  to  any  number  of  Bohemians  not 
exceeding  two  hundred.  It  was  accepted,  ^neas 
Sylvius,  our  authority  so  often  cited,  was  present 
at  the  entry  of  the  Bohemian  embassy  into  Basle. 
We  present  the  reader  with  a  description  of  the 
scene  in  that  historian's  own  words: — 

*'  The   chiefs   of  the   deputation,   consisting  of 
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three  hundred  horsemen,  were  Procopius  Rasa, 
called  also  for  his  many  victories  '  the  Great,'  and 
no  less  known  for  his  prodigious  villanies ;  William 
of  Costeka,  less  remarkable  for  his  nobility,  than  for 
his  plundering  of  churches ;  John  Rockizane,  a 
false  apostle  of  Prague ;  Nicholas  Galetz  (or  Bis- 
cupecz),  priest  of  the  Taborites ;  Peter  of  England, 
a  deserter  from  his  country,  and  a  great  dialec- 
tician. The  entire  population  of  Basle,  with  not  a 
few  members  of  the  council,  attracted  by  the  repu- 
tation of  this  most  warlike  and  celebrated  people, 
turned  out  to  witness  their  entrance.  Men, 
women,  children,  persons  of  every  age  and  con- 
dition, filled  the  public  places,  choked  up  the 
doors  and  windows,  or  covered  the  roofs,  to  get  a 
sight  of  them,  eagerly  pointing  with  the  finger 
as  they  passed,  some  to  this  individual,  some  to 
that.  They  gazed  with  wonder  on  their  strange 
dresses,  so  unlike  any  they  had  ever  before  seen  ; 
they  remarked  the  terrible  countenances  of  the 
men,  their  eyes  full  of  fierceness,  and  declared  that 
report  had  barely  done  justice  to  their  appearance. 
Above  all,  the  eyes  of  every  one  were  fixed  upon 
Procopius.  '  That  is  he,"  they  whispered,  '  who 
has  so  often  put  to  flight  the  armies  of  the  faithful, 
who  has  laid  waste  so  many  towns,  massacred  so 
many  thousands  of  people ;  the  chief,  dreaded  no 
less  by  his  followers  than  by  his  foes ;  the  daring, 
intrepid,  invincible  captain,  whom  neither  toil  nor 
danger  can  subdue  !"* '" 

The  reception  of  the  Bohemians  was  hospitable 
and  friendly.  After  a  few  days  of  repose,  they 
were  admitted  to  an  audience.  Cardinal  Julian 
then  addressed  them,  nearly  to  the  following 
effect.     "  The  Church,  the  spouse  of  Christ,"  he 
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said,  "  the  mother  of  all  the  faithful,  has  power  to 
bind  and  to  loose,  and,  being  without  spot  or  imper- 
fection, cannot  err  in  those  things  which  are 
necessary  to  salvation.  Whoever  despises  her  is 
to  be  regarded  as  an  alien,  a  profane  person,  a 
pagan,  and  a  publican.  The  church  is  no  where 
better  represented  than  in  a  general  council.  The 
decrees  of  the  councils  ought  to  be  considered  as 
the  will  of  the  Church,  and  as  such  to  be  believed 
equally  with  the  Gospels  ;  for  it  is  on  their  autho- 
rity that  the  Scriptures  themselves  are  received. 
Since  the  Bohemians  call  themselves  the  children 
of  the  Church,  they  ought  to  listen  to  the  voice  of 
their  mother,  who  never  forgets  her  children.  For 
a  long  time  they  had  been  living  separate  from 
their  mother,  not  indeed  without  exception  ;  some, 
moved  by  the  desire  of  salvation,  having  returned 
to  her  bosom.  In  the  time  of  the  deluge,  all 
perished  who  entered  not  into  the  ark  ;  the  Paschal 
lamb  must  be  eaten  in  one  house ;  without  the 
Church  there  can  be  no  salvation.  She  is  a  closed 
garden,  a  fountain  sealed ;  whosoever  drinks  of  it 
shall  never  thirst.  It  was  well  for  the  Bohemians 
that  they  had  sought  this  living  water  in  the  coun- 
cil, and  had  at  length  resolved  to  listen  to  their 
mother.  Let  them  lay  aside  all  their  animosities, 
throw  down  their  arms,  and  remove  far  off  all  occa- 
sions of  war.  The  fathers  were  prepared  to  hear 
favourably  all  that  the  Bohemians  had  to  say  in 
their  defence,  provided  they  were  ready  on  their 
part  to  follow  the  salutary  counsels  of  the  sacred 
synod  ;  by  which,  not  the  Bohemians  alone,  but  all 
Christians  ought  to  be  ruled.""  To  this  smooth 
sophistical  commonplace,  Rockizane  replied,  in  the 
name  of  the  embassy.    After  a  devout  and  affecting 
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prelude,  he  said  : — ''  We  have  been  much  comforted 
by  the  invitation  of  the  Council  of  Basle ;  fox  we 
are  not  ignorant  that  councils,  when  duly  and 
legally  assembled,  have  power  to  remove  evils  from 
the  Church,  as  was  seen  in  the  first  apostolic  coun- 
cil. Nor  has  it  been  a  small  comfort  to  us,  that 
the  manner  of  our  invitation  was  marked  by  so 
much  affectionate  and  paternal  reqjard,  as  has  ap- 
peared in  the  several  letters  in  which  we  have  been 
entreated  to  make  our  appearance  here.  We  fur- 
ther acknowledge  the  merciful  kindness  of  God  to 
us,  in  our  being  received  in  this  town  with  every 
demonstration  of  respect  and  security  both  by 
secular  and  by  ecclesiastical  persons.  Consequently, 
though  nothing  is  as  yet  effected,  we  rejoice  to 
perceive  that  every  thing  promises  a  favourable 
issue.*"  Addressing,  then,  more  particularly,  the 
legate,  he  continued :  "  As  far  as  we  can  judge, 
your  paternity  has  been  the  exclusive,  or  at  least 
the  principal,  instrument  of  these  divine  consola- 
tions. We  therefore  offer  you  most  humble  thanks 
in  our  own  name,  and  in  the  name  of  the  absent 
Bohemians,  both  ecclesiastical  and  secular,  earnestly 
praying  that  you  may  be  preserved  for  the  advance- 
ment of  the  Church,  and  being  ready  to  submit  to 
your  paternity  in  all  things,  as  far  as  our  duty  to 
God  will  permit.  Having  gone  so  far,  we  trust 
you  will  not  pause,  but  will  proceed  to  employ 
happily  every  means  that  can  contribute  to  the 
establishment  of  the  truth  and  law  of  Christ,  and 
to  a  just  and  holy  union  ;  that,  thus  comforted 
ourselves,  we  may  return  home  to  comfort  those 
who,  these  many  years  past,  have  been  a  prey  to 
anguish  and  oppression  in  the  midst  of  all  the 
miseries  of  intestine  war.'"* 
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At  their  second  audience,  on  the  1 6th  January, 
1433,  the  ambassadors  proposed  their  demands,  in 
the  terms  of  the  famous  four  articles.  The  cardi- 
nal, with  an  appearance  of  surprise,  asked  if  that 
was  all  ?  "  He  had  been  assured,^**  he  said,  "  that 
there  were  many  other  particulars  in  which  they  had 
departed  from  the  Church's  doctrine."  "  Our  com- 
mission," they  replied,  "  is  to  propose  those  four 
articles,  on  the  part  of  the  whole  kingdom,  as  the 
basis  of  union ;  and  we  have  nothing  further  in 
charge  to  propose."  "  But,"  resumed  the  legate, 
"  do  you  not  maintain,  for  example,  that  the  men- 
dicant orders  are  an  invention  of  the  devil  ?"  "  And 
in  that,"  exclaimed  Procopius,  rising,  "  we  main- 
tain no  falsehood.  For  if  neither  Moses  nor  any 
other  patriarch  or  prophet,  and  if  neither  Jesus 
Christ  nor  His  apostles,  founded  the  mendicant 
orders,  who  does  not  see  that  they  are  an  invention 
of  the  devil,  and  a  work  of  darkness  ?"  This  speech 
of  the  Bohemian  captain's  was  received  with  a  loud 
and  general  burst  of  laughter.  But  the  legate, 
preserving  the  most  politic  suavity  of  manner, 
answered,  that  besides  what  the  patriarchs,  the 
prophets,  and  Christ  Himself  and  His  apostles  had 
taught,  there  were  moreover  the  Church's  decrees ; 
which  were  equally  the  work  of  God,  because  the 
Church  is  under  the  guidance  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 
"  However,"  he  added,  "  the  manner  of  life  of  the 
mendicants  may  be  very  well  justified  by  the 
Gospel." 

The  Bohemians  chose  four  of  their  theologians 
to  defend  their  four  articles.  The  first,  on  the  ne- 
cessity of  administering  the  communion  in  both 
kinds,  was  maintained  by  Rockizane.  A  Taborite 
and  an  Orphanite  divine  undertook,  respectively, 
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the  defence  of  the  second  and  third  ;  while  Peter, 
the  Englishman,  supported  the  fourth  thesis,  that 
the  clergy  ought  not  to  possess  any  temporal 
wealth.  Each  of  the  orators,  except  Rockizane  the 
Cahxtine,  shocked  the  council  by  introducing  into 
his  oration  the  praise  of  Wicliffe  and  IJuss.  The 
council,  on  their  part,  appointed  four  doctors  to 
answer  the  Bohemians ;  of  whom,  the  first  was 
John  de  Raguze,  himself  a  Bohemian.  In  the 
course  of  his  address,  which  occupied  eight  days 
in  the  delivery,  he  applied  the  terms  "  heresy"  and 
''  heretics"  to  his  opponents  and  their  opinions. 
At  this  Procopius  lost  patien(;e.  "  What,"  he 
exclaimed,  "does  this  man  (and  he  our  country- 
man too)  mean  by  insulting  us,  over  and  over 
again,  with  the  term  '  heretic  V  "  Raguze  replied, 
"It  is  because  I  am  your  countryman,  by  nation 
and  language,  that  you  see  me  so  earnest  to  lead 
you  back  to  the  bosom  of  the  Church,  that  I  care 
not  to  measure  my  words."  The  Bohemians  all 
rose  to  retire,  but  were  at  length  with  difficulty  ap- 
peased. The  other  three  respondents  were  then 
heard ;  when  the  orators  of  the  Bohemians  again 
spoke  in  reply.  Fifty  days  had  already  been  consumed 
in  these  wearisome  disputations  :  Procopius  and  the 
rough  warriors,  his  companions,  could  no  longer 
repress  their  impatience. 

The  legate  endeavoured  to  soothe  them.  In 
a  private  conference,  he  commended  the  temper 
shown  by  both  sides  throughout  the  discussions ; 
and  he  expressed  his  great  satisfaction  with  the 
following  affirmation,  made  by  Rockizane  and  the 
rest,  viz.,  "  We  believe  with  St.  Gregory  and  St. 
Augustine,  that  the  Church  is  the  total  of  the 
faithful  dispersed  through  the  world.     We  believe 
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that  this  holy  Church  is  in  such  wise  founded  upon 
a  rook,  that  the  gates  of  hell  shall  not  prevail 
aorainst  it ;  and  we  trust  by  the  grace  of  Jesus 
Christ,  who  is  its  Head,  rather  to  endure  the  cruel- 
est  martyrdom,  than  knowingly  to  say  a  word 
contrary  to  its  doctrine."  "  But,"  continued  the 
legate,  "  besides  mildness  and  forbearance  in  dis- 
puting, it  is  necessary,  if  a  sohd  union  is  to  be 
obtained,  and  for  preventing  by  the  counciFs  de- 
cision all  future  disagreements,  that  every  point  in 
controversy  be  fairly  explained  and  clearly  under- 
stood on  both  sides,  without  any  sort  of  suppression 
or  evasion.  You  Jiave,  in  all  the  many  days  this 
discussion  has  been  continued,  brought  forward 
only  four  propositions.  But  we  know,  on  unques- 
tionable authority,  that  there  are  many  other 
singular  dogmas  respecting  which  you  differ  from 
us  ;  and  some  of  yourselves  have  made  it  evident, 
by  the  fact  of  calling  John  Wicliffe  an  evangelical 
doctor  ;  for  it  is  well  known  what  Wicliffe's  opinions 
were  concerning  various  doctrines  of  the  Church." 
He  then  submitted  to  them  ten  propositions  from 
the  writings  of  Wicliffe,  relating  to  transubstantia- 
tion,  confession,  extreme  unction,  the  use  of 
chrism,  prayers  for  the  dead,  the  invocation  of 
saints,  veneration  of  images,  &c.  ;  to  each  of  which 
he  required  the  Bohemian  doctors  to  return  a  cate- 
gorical answer — "  We  believe,"  or,  "  We  do  not 
believe  this  article."  They  answered  as  before, 
"  We  are  come  here  only  to  propose  the  four  arti- 
cles already  laid  before  the  council ;  and  that,  not 
so  much  in  our  own  names,  as  in  the  name  of  the 
whole  kingdom  of  Bohemia."  It  was  now  manifest 
that,  as  neither  side  would  yield  anything,  no 
agreement   was   to   be   expected.      The   deputies, 
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impatient  to  return  home,  avoided  further  con- 
ference ;  and,  on  the  15th  day  of  April,  took  leave 
of  the  council. 

At  home,  the  Taborites  and  their  alhes  were  not 
less  anxiously  desiring  their  return,  for  they  both 
feared  the  effect  upon  their  determinations  of  so 
long  a  stay  at  Basle,  and  perceived  that  their  ene- 
mies were  deriving  advantage  from  the  absence  of 
their  warlike  leaders.  The  numbers,  in  fact,  and 
influence  of  those  who,  in  Bohemia,  desired  peace 
and  order  at  any  sacrifice  had  greatly  increased  since 
the  death  of  Ziska.  Successful  soldier  as  he  was, 
and  the  idol  of  his  fierce  battalions,  Procopius  had 
never  acquired  that  general  ascendancy  which  be- 
longed to  his  wonderful  predecessor. 

In  the  same  assembly  of  the  states  to  which  the 
Bohemian  deputies  made  their  report,  appeared  a 
splendid  embassy  from  the  Council  of  Basle.  The 
general  instructions  of  the  fathers  to  the  prelates 
and  doctors  selected  to  represent  them  in  Bohemia 
were  to  arrange  an  accommodation :  but  they  had 
secret  orders  to  widen  the  breach  between  the 
nobles  who  were  eager  for  peace,  and  the  party  of 
Procopius;  and,  especially,  to  afford  encourage- 
ment to  the  Roman  Catholics.  They  were  re- 
ceived with  every  possible  mark  of  honour.  In 
return,  their  speakers  were  most  liberal  in  praise  of 
Bohemia  and  its  capital,  and  in  promises  that  the 
council,  on  a  simple  recognition  of  its  authority, 
would  restore  the  nation  to  its  former  condition  of 
prosperity  and  splendour.  "  You  shall  share,"'*'  said 
they,  "  in  all  our  privileges  and  advantages.  We 
will  have  the  same  churches,  the  same  sacraments, 
the  same  services.  Those  venerable  fathers,  the 
bishops  you  now  see  present,  will,  with  your  per- 
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mission,  celebrate  mass  in  your  temples,  will 
fortify  your  children  with  the  sacrament  of  con- 
firmation, of  which,  for  want  of  bishops,  you  have 
so  long  been  deprived  :  in  short,  they  will  perform 
for  your  benefit  all  those  important  functions,  now 
neglected  among  you,  which  belong  exclusively  to 
their  order/^ 

The  Bohemians  remained  firm  against  these  in- 
sidious blandishments.  They  threw  the  blame  of 
the  miseries  that  had  befallen  upon  the  Council  of 
Constance.  General  councils,  they  affirmed,  like 
the  popes  whom  they  sought  to  supplant,  were 
liable  to  err — nay,  had  grossly  erred ;  consequently, 
they  would  bow  to  the  authority  of  neither  pope 
nor  council,  except  so  far  as  they  found  them 
agreeing  with  Scripture.  In  short,  they  would 
have  no  peace  but  upon  the  basis  of  the  four  arti- 
cles. "  As  for  the  war,""  observed  Procopius,  "  to 
which  you  ascribe  all  our  evils,  it  has  been  the 
source  of  many  benefits  to  us.  Multitudes  of  those 
who,  at  the  beginning,  were  opposed  to  our  four 
articles,  have  been  convinced  since  they  have  borne 
arms  with  us  in  defence  of  our  country,  that  they 
are  scriptural,  and  have  embraced  them.  The  vic- 
tories we  have  gained  have  been  the  means  of 
confirming  multitudes  more,  who  would  else  have 
been  forced  by  violence  to  abjure  them,  contrary  to 
the  truth  of  God,  and  the  testimony  of  their  con- 
sciences. In  fact,  was  it  not  our  success  in  war 
that  induced  the  Council  of  Basle  to  grant  the  Bo- 
hemians a  hearing,  and  thereby  to  supply  the  means 
of  making  known  those  holy  truths  for  which  we 
contend,  all  over  the  world  f 

In  spite,  however,  of  Procopius  and  his  party, 
the  Bohemians  finally  consented  to  some  modifica- 
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tions  of  the  four  articles,  tending  to  an  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  Church's  authority.  A  formula  of 
agreement,  shaped  on  these  modifications,  was  sent 
to  the  council,  the  chief  particulars  of  which  bore  : 
that  no  doctrine  or  ceremony  unauthorized  by 
Scripture  should  be  imposed  on  the  Bohemians  ; 
and  that  the  reformed  should  suffer  hereafter  no 
kind  of  molestation  from  the  Catholics.  The  re- 
turn of  the  commissioners  employed  on  this  occasion 
was  followed  by  a  second  embassy,  with  authority 
to  allow  the  four  articles,  but  accompanied  by 
certain  restrictions  and  interpretations.  What 
the  object  of  these  was,  may  be  gathered  from  the 
condition  attached  to  the  administration  of  the 
communion  in  two  kinds.  This  was  conceded  for  a 
season  (or,  until  the  Bohemians  could  be  better  per- 
suaded), on  condition  that  in  all  other  particulars, 
relating  both  to  faith  and  practice,  they  conformed 
to  "  the  Universal  Church ;"  and  further,  that  at 
the  time  of  administration,  their  priests  clearly  ex- 
plained to  the  communicants  that  both  the  body 
and  blood  of  Christ  are  contained  entire  under 
either  species.  This  concession,  small  at  the  best, 
as  the  purchase  of  so  much  bloodshed  and  misery, 
is  so  cunningly  guarded  that,  far  from  relaxing,  it 
confirms  the  Church's  decisions.  Nevertheless,  all 
remonstrance  was  overruled,  chiefly  by  the  means 
of  Rockizane,  whom  the  prospect  of  an  elevation  to 
the  archiepiscopal  seat  of  Prague  had  rendered 
eager  for  an  accommodation ;  and  deputies  were 
despatched  to  Basle  to  signify  to  the  fathers  the 
acceptance  of  their  proposals. 

The  chiefs  to  whom  Procopius  had  entrusted  the 
command  of  the  Taborites  in  his  absence,  were  not 
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idle.  They  plundered  the  Catholic  towns  of  Mo- 
ravia, assisted  the  Poles  to  drive  out  the  Teutonic 
Knights  from  the  marches  of  Brandenburg,  and 
even  penetrated  as  far  as  Dantzic.  From  before 
that  place,  however,  they  retired  without  attempt- 
ing its  capture,  only  bringing  back  with  them  some 
vessels  full  of  the  water  of  the  ocean — a  kind  of 
trophy  rare  in  Bohemia — to  testify  to  the  remote- 
ness of  their  exploits. 

Urged  equally  by  disgust  at  the  compact  entered 
into  with  the  council,  and  by  a  longing  to  return  to 
his  habitual  element,  war,  and  his  natural  sphere, 
the  camp,  Procopius  retired,  with  a  body  of  Tabo- 
rites,  from  Prague.  The  second  city  in  Bohemia 
was  Pilsen  :  its  garrison,  and  most  of  its  inhabi- 
tants, were  zealous  partizans  of  Rome,  and,  though 
the  first  objects  of  his  vengeance,  had  suc- 
cessfully resisted  more  than  one  assault  in 
Ziska's  lifetime.  Being  joined  by  the  Orphans, 
under  the  command  of  Procopius  the  Less,  the 
'i'aborite  chieftain  resolved  on  one  more  attempt 
for  the  reduction  of  this  important  place..  Pilsen 
was  feebly  garrisoned,  not  containing  above  six 
hundred  fighting  men ;  it  was  also  without  the 
provisions  necessary  for  maintaining  a  siege  of  long 
continuance.  The  brave  inhabitants,  nevertheless, 
assembling  in  one  of  their  churches,  unanimously 
took  an  oath  rather  to  die  in  defence  of  their  faith, 
than  to  yield  the  place  on  any  terms  whatever. 

Procopius  began  his  preparations  in  July.  In 
October  he  was  joined  by  the  Bohemian  army  re- 
turned from  Poland,  under  a  chief  named  Ozapec. 
Pilsen  was  now  completely  invested  by  a  force 
amounting  in   all  to  thirty-six   thousand  efficient 
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troops.  Despairin<T,  after  repeated  failures,  to  take 
the  place  by  assault,  Procopius  converted  the  siege 
into  a  blockade,  with  the  design  of  reducing  it  by 
famine.  Meantime  the  little  garrison  made  frequent 
sorties  upon  their  assailants,  in  one  of  which  they 
secured  a  singular  captive.  This  was  a  camel  taken 
from  the  Prussian  knights  by  Czapec.  Such  a  beast 
was  as  rare  as  salt  water  in  Bohemia,  and  the  men 
of  Pilsen  conducted  it  into  their  town  with  more 
satisfaction  than  they  had  felt  in  the  destruction  of 
three  hundred  of  their  enemies,  who  had  that  day 
fallen.  The  loss  of  their  camel  irritated  the  be- 
siegers in  at  least  an  equal  degree :  they  vowed 
never  to  leave  Pilsen  till  they  had  recovered  that 
trophy  of  their  foreign  victories.  But  it  never  was 
recovered  ;  and  in  memory  of  the  gallant  defence 
of  the  city,  a  camel  was  afterwards  chosen  by  Sigis- 
mund  for  the  arms  of  Pilsen.  Procopius,  however, 
persevered  ;  the  besieged  were  reduced  to  a  state 
of  starvation,  and  must  have  perished  but  for  some 
timely  succours,  purchased  with  a  sum  of  8000 
ducats,  secretly  sent  for  their  relief  from  Basle. 

Events  of  more  important  bearing  on  their  de- 
liverance were,  in  the  meanwhile,  taking  place  in 
Prague.  When  the  deputies  returned  from  Basle 
with  the  councirs  ratification  of  the  compact  as 
agreed  to  by  the  states,  the  Taborites,  the  Or- 
phanites,  and  Orebites  refused  to  sign  it,  affirming 
that  it  was  altogether  deceptive  and  nugatory. 
They  withdrew  from  the  assembly,  which  had  been 
convoked  for  that  purpose,  leaving  the  nobles  and 
other  friends  of  the  measure  to  consult  what  in  this 
emergency  should  be  done.  "  To  what  purpose," 
argued  the  latter,  "  had  they  refused  submission  to 
a  rightful  sovereign,  if  they  were  to  live  under  the 
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dictation  of  a  lawless  military  adventurer?  The 
will  of  Procopius  had  too  long  been  law  in  Bohemia. 
He  alone  had  levied  imposts,  exacted  contributions, 
retained  absolute  command  of  the  miHtary  resources 
of  the  country,  led  its  armies  wherever  he  pleased, 
to  havoc,  to  plunder,  to  massacre.  Nobles  and 
commonalty,  all  alike,  he  regarded  as  his  slaves, 
and  required  to  execute  his  bidding.  Was  ever 
any  people,"'"'  they  asked,  "  reduced  to  so  miserable 
a  state  as  the  once  proud  and  happy  Bohemians  ? 
burdened  as  they  were  at  once  with  the  accumu- 
lated evils  of  both  foreign  and  intestine  war ; 
living,  summer  and  winter,  in  the  open  air,  in 
camps  ;  sleeping  (when  permitted  to  sleep)  upon  the 
ground,  always  bearing  harness  on  their  backs,  and 
weapons  in  their  hands.  Meantime  the  land  lay 
fallow ;  the  people,  as  well  as  the  herds  and  flocks 
in  which  their  country  had  so  abounded,  were  fast 
disappearing.  In  a  word,  Bohemia  was  becoming 
a  wilderness.  All  this  was  well  for  Procopius. 
War  and  calamity  were  to  him  the  breath  of  life. 
But  it  was  high  time  they  should  resolve  no  longer 
to  let  their  country  be  sacrificed  for  the  pleasure 
and  advantage  of  one  man."'"'  They  agreed  to  elect 
a  chief  of  their  own  to  administer  the  public  affairs. 
Their  choice  fell  on  Alexius  Rizemberg,  baron  of 
an  ancient  house,  who  took  the  title  of  governor  of 
Bohemia  ;  and  with  him  they  associated  Meinhard 
of  Maison-Neuve,  a  gentleman  of  knightly  rank, 
remarkable  by  his  talents  and  activity. 

Notwithstanding  the  show  of  unity  at  Prague, 
the  adherents  of  the  war  party — Orphans  and  Tar- 
borites — who  remained  in  the  capital,  kept  exclusive 
possession  of  the  Old  Town.  They  closed  the  en- 
trance to  their  quarter,  and  erected  wooden  towers 
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and  other  defences,  from  which  they  annoyed  with 
missiles  those  of  New  Prague.  Summoned  by 
Rizemberg  to  remove  their  barricades,  and  acknow- 
ledge the  authority  of  the  magistrates  appointed  by 
the  nation,  they  replied,  "  That  they,  too,  were  a 
part  of  the  nation ;  that  the  authority  they  acknow- 
ledged then  lay  before  Pilsen ;  and  that  they  had 
no  intention  to  separate  their  cause  from  the 
cause  of  their  friends :  they  were  resolved  to 
defend  themselves  against  all  who  attempted  to 
interfere  with  their  liberty."  On  receiving  this 
reply,  Meinhard,  with  the  troops  under  his  com- 
mand, stormed  the  barricades.  In  spite  of  aid 
despatched  by  Procopius,  the  dissidents  were 
unable  to  support  the  furious  assault.  Between 
fifteen  and  twenty  thousand  of  their  number  fell 
upon  the  ramparts,  or  in  the  disorderly  flight  which 
followed — a  loss  that  largely  contributed  to  the 
ruin  of  their  party. 

When  the  news  of  this  defeat  reached  Pilsen,  the 
citizens,  unable  to  restrain  their  joy,  thronged  to  the 
walls,  insulting  Procopius,  and  recommending  him 
rather  to  go  to  the  assistance  of  his  friends,  or  to 
provide  for  his  own  safety,  than  to  indulge  the  futile 
hope  of  subduing  them,  who  defied  his  power.  Two 
days  later,  he  put  in  practice  this  sarcastic  advice, 
having  persevered  in  the  siege  eleven  months. 

Stung  by  the  double  disgrace  of  his  party's  ex- 
pulsion from  Prague,  and  the  necessity  of  his  own 
retirement  from  before  Pilsen,  Procopius  vowed  the 
completest  vengeance.  His  answer  to  those  who 
came  to  him  from  Prague,  recommending  an  ac- 
commodation for  the  general  benefit,  was,  that  there 
should  be  peace  when  he  had  either  perished  in 
battle,  or  had  retaken  the  New  Town  of  Prague, 
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driven  out  the  nobles,  and  returned  once  more  to 
invest  Pilsen.  The  two  armies,  reinforced  from  the 
towns  that  respectively  adhered  to  either  party, 
soon  after  encountered  at  Bcemischbrod,  about 
four  leagues  from  Prague.  Procopius  wished  at 
that  time  to  avoid  an  engagement,  and  rather  to 
push  on  to  Prague.  His  intention  therefore  was, 
to  remain  on  the  defensive  within  his  intrenchments; 
but  the  barriers  being  formed  with  less  care  than 
usual,  the  enemy"*s  cavalr}%  in  which  arm  they  had 
greatly  the  advantage,  presently  discovered  a  space 
where  the  chains  were  ill-connected,  and  the  guard 
weak.  On  this  point  they  concentrated  their  force, 
and,  bursting  through  the  line  of  carriages,  charged 
furiously  into  the  enclosure.  Procopius  the  Less, 
who  commanded  in  that  quarter,  for  a  time  kept  up 
a  brave  resistance ;  but,  overpowered  by  numbers, 
his  ranks  were  broken  and  put  to  flight,  and  himself 
slain.  Rallied  by  their  great  captain,  they  re- 
newed the  contest,  and  held  the  victory  in  suspense, 
till  Czapec,  who  had  the  command  of  the  Hussite 
horse,  treacherously  drew  off  his  squadrons.  The 
infantry  then  gave  way.  Procopius,  fighting  with 
the  desperation  of  a  madman,  sensible  that  all  was 
now  lost,  sought  death  in  the  melee,  rather  than 
fall  into  the  power  of  an  enemy  at  whose  hands  he 
could  expect  only  the  severest  treatment.  The 
rest  of  the  Hussite  troops  immediately  surrendered. 
This  victory  proved  the  truth  of  a  saying  often 
repeated  by  Sigismund,  that  the  Bohemians  could 
be  conquered  by  none  but  the  Bohemians. 

The  chiefs  of  Prague  had  now  to  consider  what 
was  to  be  done  with  so  many  prisoners ;  for, 
habituated  as  the  Hussite  soldiers  had  been 
to  a  wild   unsettled    life    of   war    and    plunder, 
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tlioro  w.'iH  no  j)rosj)cct  of  tranquillity  for  tho 
kiii<;(l()ni  whilu  hucIi  men  wcrti  at,  Iar;i;e.  Tho 
opinion  of  tho  majority  dovotod  thoni  to  tho  Bvvord. 
Moinhard,  however,  mixing  conipaHsion  with  per- 
fidious cruehy,  su^geHted  that  th(?y  ou^ht  not  to 
tako  tho  liv(!H  of  those  anionpf  them  wliom  l*roco- 
pius  had  forced  unwiUin^ly  from  thciir  houies  to  join 
his  ranks.  Achh'essin^  tho  miserahk!  eaptives  in  a 
tono  of  friendly  consideration,  he  told  them,  that 
though  the  i'rocopii  had  met  with  the  fate  their 
rebellion  deserved,  the  war  was  not  yet  at  an  end. 
Czapec  with  his  cavalry  had  taken  refuse  in  Colin : 
ho  must  be  besiep^ed  there,  and  liy  his  death  a  hnal 
close  would  bo  put  to  the  troubles  of  Hohemia. 
This  was  a  service  suited  to  brave  men  inured  to 
war.  "  If  you,*"  he  continued,  ''  will  serve  me  as 
faithfully  as  you  served  Ziska  and  l*roeopius,  j)ay 
shall  be  assigned  you  out  of  the  public  purse,  till 
the  affairs  of  the  kingdom  be  settled."  They  in- 
timated that  they  were  willing.  '*  Such  of  you, 
then,  as  are  fit  for  the  service  retire  to  yonder 
Imilding,"  he  said,  pointing  to  a  large  barn  near  at 
hand  ;  '^  there  officers  will  pi'esently  attend,  to  enter 
your  names  on  tho  muster-i'oll.  Tako  care,  how- 
ever, that  none  go  in  but  those  who  have  seen  and 
are  fit  for  service."  The  following  extract,  in  which 
the  conclusion  is  related  by  yi^iueas  Sylvius,  exhi- 
bits little  more  pity  for  these  victims  of  tho 
policy  of  Jehu  than  was  shown  by  Meinhard  him- 
self. Under  the  fatal  roof,  chosen  for  his  horrid 
purpose  on  account  of  the  combustible  mat(»rials  of 
which  it  was  composed,  "several  thousands  of  the 
Taborites  and  Orphans  entered, — swarthy  wretches, 
hardened  by  the  sun  and  wind,  accustomed  all  their 
lives  to  the  smoke  of  camps ;  men  terrible  and 
u  2 
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frightful  to  look  upon,  with  their  eagle  eyes,  their 
uncombed  locks,  and  long  beards,  their  enormous 
stature,  limbs  soiled  and  covered  with  hair,  and 
skin  so  hardened  by  exposure,  that  it  seemed  as 
capable  as  mail  of  resisting  the  blow  of  a  sword. 
As  soon  as  they  were  inside,  the  doors  were  fast- 
ened, fire  put  to  the  building,  and  this  scum  and 
off-scouring  of  mankind,  guilty  of  a  thousand 
enormities,  received,  by  perishing  in  the  flames, 
the  punishment  due  to  their  contempt  of  religion  ^"'"' 
After  this  "  great  quell,"  the  Hussites  were  so  much 
reduced  as  hardly  ever  again  to  appear  in  arms. 
Some  scattered  garrisons  and  a  few  irregular  bands 
for  a  time  held  out ;  but,  one  after  another,  they 
were  subdued.  Even  Tabor  was  given  up  to  the 
emperor,  and  the  once  invincible  followers  of  Ziska 
and  Procopius  finally  became  parties  to  the  conven- 
tion with  the  general  council. 

The  Bohemian  kingdom  was  now  as  eagerly 
offered  to  Sigismund  as  hitherto  it  had  been  obsti- 
nately refused.  The  following  are  the  principal 
conditions  with  which  the  Bohemians  accompanied 
the  offer : — That  the  king  should  confirm  the  Four 
Articles,  and  issue  a  general  amnesty.  That  he 
should  retain  at  his  court  Hussite  preachers.  That 
the  alienated  possessions  of  the  Church  should 
remain  with  the  present  holders,  unless  repurchased. 
That  the  religious  of  both  sexes  banished  or  retired 
from  the  kingdom  should  not  be  readmitted,  nor 
the  people  be  required  to  rebuild  the  ruined  monas- 
teries. That  all  the  privileges  of  the  kingdom 
should  be  restored,  together  with  the  relics,  jewels, 
&;c.,  belonging  to  the  crown.    That  the  king  should 

^  Meinhard's  Slavonian   ancestors  practised  the   same  cruel 
method  of  disposing  of  their  useless  captives. 
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re-establish  the  university,  and  enlarge  the  endow- 
ments of  the  royal  hospitals.  That  both  the  Bohe- 
mian and  German  languages  should  be  used  in 
preaching.  That  no  foreigner  should  be  appointed 
to  govern  the  kingdom  in  the  king's  absence. 

These  articles  Sigismund,  with  more  readiness 
than  sincerity,  accepted ;  and  confirmed  them,  first 
at  Brlin  in  Moravia,  again  at  Alba  in  Hungary, 
and  a  third  time,  with  added  solemnity,  at  Iglau, 
on  the  confines  of  Bohemia  and  Moravia,  in  the 
presence  of  the  assembled  nobility,  clergy,  and 
people.  At  the  same  time,  the  Bohemians  and 
Moravians,  represented  by  "  Alexius  of  Rizem- 
berg,  governor  of  the  kingdom,  the  barons,  knights, 
esquires,  and  vassals,  the  municipal  officers  of 
Prague  and  the  other  towns,  with  the  priests  repre- 
senting the  general  congregation  of  the  kingdom  of 
Bohemia  and  the  marquisate  of  Moravia,"  likewise 
submitted,  and  promised  canonical  obedience  to  the 
Church,  the  general  council,  and  the  Roman  pontiff, 
then  present  by  their  ambassadors.  The  ambassa- 
dors of  the  council  then  took  off  the  sentence  of  ^ 
excommunication  against  the  Hussites.  By  the 
joint  authority  of  the  emperor  and  the  legate,  a  * 
decree  was  published  in  the  Latin,  Bohemian,  Hun- 
garian, and  German  languages,  granting  liberty  to 
the  Bohemians  and  Moravians  tocommunicate  either 
under  one  kind  or  under  both  ;  and  declaring  that 
those  who  chose  the  former  should,  equally  with  the 
others,  be  deemed  true  children  of  the  Church.  This 
edict,  inscribed  in  letters  of  gold,  was  set  up  in  all  the 
churches  of  Prague. 

Sigismund,  delighted  with  the  near  prospect  of 
obtaining,  so  much  more  easily  than  he  had  ex- 
pected,  actual  possession  of  his  kingdom,  mani- 
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fested  on  this  occasion  unwonted  affability  and 
kindness.  He  promised  the  Bohemians  Hberty  to 
elect  an  archbishop  and  suffragan  bishops  ;  "  which 
election,"  he  added  privately,  "we  will  confirm, 
without  the  necessity  of  any  further  confirmation  ; 
and  the  persons  so  chosen  shall  be  consecrated 
without  the  ceremony  of  the  pallium,  and  without 
any  payment  to  the  notaries  of  the  apostolical  see." 
He  likewise,  at  their  request,  nominated  Rockizane 
to  the  archbishopric  of  Prague,  an  elevation  towards 
which  he  had  so  long  been  wishfully  looking. 

The  diet  of  Iglau  was  held  in  June,  1436;  and, 
on  the  2.3rd  day  of  August,  the  eraperor-king  made 
his  entry  into  Prague.  Never  had  the  mutability 
of  human  passions  and  purposes  been  more  strik- 
ingly shown.  This  same  potentate,  to  whom  the 
Bohemians  lately  applied  every  epithet  of  contumely, 
— this  "  adulterer,"  this  "  son  of  anti-Christ,"  this 
"  abettor  of  sacrilege," — they  now  welcomed  with 
all  imaginable  demonstrations  of  honour  and  delight. 
The  whole  population  of  every  rank  went  forth  to 
meet  and  hail  him  as  their  legitimate  sovereign. 
Four  days  afterwards,  he  was  a  second  time 
crowned,  by  Philibert,  bishop  of  Constance,  ambas- 
sador of  the  council.  Seated  on  a  throne,  and 
wearing  the  royal  diadem  of  Bohemia,  he  then, 
in  the  public  square  of  the  Old  Town  of  Prague, 
received  the  homage  of  the  barons,  knights,  military 
officers,  and  the  municipal  authorities  of  Prague 
and  the  other  towns,  re-establishing  the  consuls 
and  senators,  and  confirming  with  new  patents  the 
rights  and  immunities  of  the  capital. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

SIGISMUND  VIOLATES  THE  CONDITIONS  ON  WHICH  HE  HAD 
RECEIVED  THE  CROWN. — HIS  DEATH. — IS  SUCCEEDED  BY  THE 
ARCHDUKE  ALBERT. —  DEATH  OF  ALBERT. — STATE  OF  RELI- 
GION       IN       BOHEMIA. —  ROCKIZANE.— MEINHARD     MADE     SOLE 

GOVERNOR     OF     BOHEMIA. THE      POPE     REFUSES      TO     RATIFY 

THE    COMJPACT    OF    BASLE. — PODIEBRAD    SUCCEEDS    MEINHARD. 

It  soon  became  evident  that  Siojismund,  in  granting 
with  so  much  facility  the  conditions  on  which  the 
crown  of  Bohemia  was  offered  him,  strictly  adhered 
to  his  favourite  maxim,  that  he  who  would  govern 
must  dissemble.  As  if  that  unexampled  series  of 
calamitous  contests,  in  which  his  armies  had  been  a 
dozen  times  defeated  by  a  comparative  handful  of 
men,  who  fought  with  unconquerable  prowess, 
because  they  fought  for  their  altars  and  their 
hearths  against  those  whom  they  deemed  the  ene- 
mies of  both,  had  not  sufficed  to  open  his  eyes,  he 
already  discovered  his  intention  to  re-establish, 
in  all  its  dominant  splendour,  a  form  of  worship 
held  in  abhorrence  by  the  greater  part  of  the 
Bohemians.  The  exiled  clergy,  both  regular  and 
secular,  were  recalled.  Monks  and  nuns  of  all 
orders  began  once  more  to  swarm  in  Prague :  Oe- 
lestines,  Benedictines,  Servites  of  St.  Mark,  Reli- 
gieuses  of  St.  George,  Teutonic  knights,  knights  of 
Jerusalem,  &;c.,  &c.,  returned  to  their  ruined  houses, 
or  settled  themselves  in  other  near  abodes.  The 
cathedral  establishments  were  restored,  if  with  less 
magnificence,  yet  with  all  their  ancient  decorations. 
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The  remaining  adherents  of  the  papacy  appeared  on 
a  sudden  to  have  quadrupled  their  numbers  and 
their  confidence ;  and  the  dehghted  pontiff  pre- 
sented the  emperor  with  that  supreme  mark  of 
grateful  satisfaction  at  Rome,  the  Golden  Rose. 
All  this  was  directly  in  contravention  of  Sigismund'^s 
solemn  oath  and  decree  at  Iglau.  Yet  all  this  the 
historian  Sylvius  records  without  disapproval,  or 
rather  excuses  as  done  from  necessity ;  that  is,  it 
was  the  throwing  aside  of  a  cloak  assumed  for  the 
object,  necessary  to  satisfy  ambition,  of  obtaining  a 
kingdom.  To  serve  a  temporary  purpose,  he  had  pro- 
mised to  appoint  Rockizane  to  the  most  important 
station  in  the  realm  ;  he  now,  by  threats  in  return 
for  importunate  calls  for  the  performance  of  his 
promise,  drove  the  ambitious  and  time-serving 
priest  into  exile.  Coranda  and  Peter  the  English- 
man, better  and  more  consistent  men,  were  hkewise 
expelled  from  Prague. 

A  disposition  to  revolt  naturally  began  to  show 
itself.  Commotions  had  in  fact  already  broken  out, 
particularly  in  Moravia,  when  Sigismund  fell  ill, 
and  expired  at  Zoroima  in  that  province,  in  Dec, 
1437,  in  the  seventieth  year  of  his  age.  Among  the 
objects  which  had  engaged  the  emperor's  earnest 
care  during  the  latter  years  of  his  extraordinary 
and  laborious  life,  was  the  securing  of  the  succession 
to  the  Bohemian  crown,  with  his  other  dominions, 
to  his  son-in-law,  the  Archduke  Albert.  This 
cherished  purpose  of  the  declining  monarch  was, 
from  views  of  personal  ambition,  secretly  thwarted 
by  his  imperial  consort  Barbara.  For  this  offence, 
he  caused  her  to  be  imprisoned ;  and  not  the  least 
remarkable  nor  the  least  melancholy  incident,  wit- 
nessed by  the  people  of  Prague  at  the  magnificent 
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obsequies  of  the  departed  Caesar,  was  the  appearance 
of  his  widowed  consort,  as  a  captive,  in  the  funeral 
cortege. 

To  the  Catholic  party,  the  arrangements  made 
by  the  late  emperor  were  extremely  acceptable ; 
and  that  party  was  sufficiently  powerful,  in  spite  of 
a  vigorous  opposition  by  the  Calixtines,  to  procure 
the  election  of  Albert.  He  was  crowned  king  of 
Bohemia  in  the  church  of  St.  Vitus,  on  the  29th  of 
June,  1438.  The  same  year  likewise  witnessed  his 
coronation  as  emperor,  and  again  as  king  of  the 
Komans  ;  an  accumulation  of  royal  honours  unex- 
ampled within  so  short  a  space.  Short,  likewise, 
and  disturbed  was  his  enjoyment  of  them  ;  for  while 
the  Calixtines,  who,  on  their  part,  had  offered  the 
crown  to  Casimir,  brother  of  Uladislaus,  king  of 
Poland,  were  commencing,  with  Ptaczeck,  a  popular 
noble,  at  their  head,  a  resistance  to  his  pretensions, 
which  threatened  to  plunge  Bohemia  once  more  into 
the  horrors  of  civil  war,  Albert  also  died.  His 
death  occurred  suddenly,  in  the  flower  of  his  age, 
in  October,  1439. 

This  unexpected  event  for  a  moment  reconciled  ' 
all  parties  in  Bohemia.  But  the  great  question  of 
the  choice  of  a  king,  whose  authority  might  fix  and 
confirm  the  shifting  elements  of  peace,  seemed  now 
farther  than  ever  from  being  decided.  Albert  died 
childless,  but  a  posthumous  son,  born  long  enough 
after  his  imperial  parentis  decease  to  admit,  in 
the  interval,  a  world  of  contention  and  intrigue 
respecting  his  succession,  was  crowned  and  baptized 
on  the  same  day  by  the  name  of  Uladislaus ;  both 
name  and  coronation  being  designed  as  barriers 
against  the  encroaching  ambition  of  the  king  of 
Poland,  who  had  already  put  forth  a  claim  to  the 
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vacant  throne  of  Hungary.  After  many  disputes, 
the  two  parties  agreed  to  wait  the  majority  of  the 
royal  infant.  In  the  meantime,  Ptaczeck  and  Mein- 
hard  were  elected  joint  governors  of  the  kingdom. 
For  a  short  season  the  two  parties,  of  whom  these 
chiefs  were  respectively  representatives,  found  a 
common  useful  employment  in  clearing  Bohemia  and 
Moravia  of  the  numerous  bands  of  robbers,  the 
refuse  of  the  wars,  with  which  they  were  infested. 
But  the  show  of  peace  was  false  and  deceptive, 
continually  disturbed  by  disputes,  and  sometimes 
eclipsed  by  hostile  arms.  Conference  succeeded  to 
conference,  upon  their  religious  differences  ;  synod 
to  synod,  in  which  either  faction  brought  forward 
its  crude  profession  of  faith,  and  urged  its  exclusive 
claim  to  toleration.  In  these  encounters,  Rocki- 
zane,  now  again  powerful  in  Prague,  and  supported 
by  numbers  in  the  provincial  towns,  always  took  a 
prominent  part.  The  letter  of  a  contemporary  de- 
scribes the  state  of  religious  parties  and  opinions 
at  this  period  in  Bohemia. 

After  bitterly  complaining  of  Rockizane,  and 
other  "  brothers  of  our  confessions,"  the  witness  of 
whose  "  worldly  ambition  and  popish  compliances  " 
would,  he  says,  have  shocked  "  those  faithful  dis- 
ciples of  Jesus  Christ,  who,  after  the  example  of 
the  Maccabees,  shed  their  blood  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  truth,  and  sacrificed  their  lives  in  battle  for 
their  country ;" — the  writer,  Nicholas  Biscupecz, 
describes  the  party  whom  he  calls  the  accomplices 
of  the  pope.  "  Their  only  object,'""  he  affirms, 
"  in  all  their  machinations,  is  to  make  themselves 
masters  of  the  world  ;  and  without  this  inducement, 
there  would  not  be  even  the  appearance  of  religion 
amongst  them.     Regard  attentively  the  Italians : 
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their  sole  object  is  to  obtain  pre-eminence.  For 
this,  they  use  every  sort  of  artifice ;  and  when 
artifice  fails,  they  resort  to  violence.  Consult  the, 
annals  of  Rome  ;  it  is  by  means  of  war,  and  by  the 
effusion,  or  rather  by  the  profusion,  of  blood,  that 
they  have  made  themselves  masters  of  all  countries, 
and  subjected  to  their  power  all  the  princes  of 
Europe.  Under  the  pretext  of  religion,  they  have 
the  art  to  breathe  discord,  and  scatter  the  seeds  of 
war  between  sovereigns  and  people,  in  order  that 
they  themselves  may  benefit  by  reconciling  them  at 
their  common  cost.  How  successful  these  con^ 
trivances  have  been  in  our  time,  is  proved  by  the 
unnatural  spectacle  so  long  before  our  eyes,  of 
people  united  by  the  closest  ties  of  country  and 
of  language,  mutually  persecuting  and  destroying 
each  other. 

*'But  what,  in  reahty,"  he  continues,  *'is  this 
dominion  of  the  pope  ?  It  is  altogether  political ; 
it  has,  at  least,  no  foundation  in  the  Word  of  God. 
They  who  have  been  at  Rome  will  tell  you,  that 
hardly  once  a  year  does  the  popa  cast  his  eyes 
upon  the  Bible.  ]3ut  we  want  no  other  proof  than 
the  manner  in  which  the  faithful  are  governed  by 
this  pretended  successor  of  St.  Peter,  whom  Jesus 
Christ  commanded  to  feed  his  sheep,  not  to  exercise- 
dominion  over  them ;  the  latter  being  an  office 
which,  says  his  brother  Apostle  St.  Paul,  belongs 
to  secular  persons.  To  pass,  however,  from  the 
conduct  of  the  pope  to  his  doctrine  ;  think,  in  how 
many  particulars  he  has  disguised  and  set  aside  the 
principles  of  that  faith,  of  which  he  affects  to  be 
the  arbiter  and  judge.  1.  We  believe  in  one  only 
God.  But  the  Roman  pontiff  pretends  that  on- 
earth  he  too  is  God.     What  a  monstrous  thing 
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that  a  sinful  man,  one  of  the  criminal  race  of  Adam, 
should  set  himself  up  for  a  divinity  !  May  God 
keep  you  and  me  from  ever  taking  him  for  one. 
2.  The  faithful  hold,  that  we  obtain  eternal  life  by 
the  sacrifice  of  Christ,  who  has  reconciled  us  to 
God ;  but  the  popes  maintain  that  man  is  justified 
by  good  works.  This  proposition  might  appear 
more  reasonable,  if  the  good  works  meant  were 
such  as  God  has  commanded  in  his  Word ;  although 
St.  Paul  affirms,  that  even  these  cannot  of  them- 
selves merit  salvation.  But  what  they  understand 
by  good  works,  are  dutiful  submission  to  the  pope 
and  clergy,  spending  money  at  or  in  pilgrimages  to 
Rome,  expeditions  of  Christians  against  Christians, 
at  the  fancy  of  the  popes,  in  which  those  who  join 
them  receive  for  pay  a  cross  fastened  to  their  gar- 
ments or  their  arms.  In  a  word,  he  does  good 
works,  who  undertakes  to  maintain  to  the  death 
the  authority  assumed  by  the  Roman  pontifi;  3. 
Christ,  by  the  sacrifice  of  his  body  and  blood,  has 
fully  and  finally  expiated  our  sins.  But  the  papists 
pretend  to  create  a  God  out  of  ^  piece  of  bread, 
a  material  substance,  produced  from  the  earth, 
threshed,  ground  in  a  mill  by  an  ass,  steeped  in 
water,  kneaded  by  some  old  woman,  baked  (not  in  an 
oven,  but  in  a  certain  machine  of  heated  iron),  and 
finally  shaped  into  a  peculiar  form  by  a  monk,  then 
placed  upon  the  altar,  and  consecrated  with  a 
peculiar  form  of  words,  accompanied  by  certain 
incantations.  Of  this  they  make  a  God,  by  whose 
sacrifice  they  pretend  to  be  reconciled  to  the 
Almighty.  They  adore  the  God  thus  created,  en- 
closed in  a  vessel  of  glass ;  an  abomination  sur- 
passing the  idolatry  for  which  the  prophet  Jeremiah 
reproved  the  Babylonians.     4.  But  even  this  is  not 
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all.  We  believe  that  we  have  one  only  High  Priest, 
and  one  offering  before  God,  namely,  Jesus  Christ ; 
they  employ  persons  to  <fO  into  the  places  which 
they  call  holy,  to  search  for  the  bones  of  the  dead 
(although  we  are  forbidden  in  Scripture  to  con- 
sult them),  and  make  people  believe  that  they 
intercede  for  the  living.  We  beheve  that  the  Word 
and  the  Sacraments  are  the  means  of  uniting 
us  spiritually  with  God.  But  they  will  not  permit 
the  Word  of  God  to  be  read  in  a  language  under- 
stood by  the  people ;  they  will  have  it  read,  con- 
trary to  the  commmandment  of  St.  Paul,  only  in 
Latin,  which  is  hardly  understood  now,  even  in 
Italy.  Yet  it  would  be  something,  were  it  per- 
mitted to  read  the  whole  Bible  in  Latin,  but  even 
that  is  not  permitted.  As  to  the  Sacraments,  I  am 
persuaded,  that  if  the  twelve  Apostles,  and  those 
who  lived  nearest  to  their  times,  could  be  informed 
of  the  manner  in  which  the  Sacraments  are  now 
administered,  it  would  excite  their  horror.  Gracious 
God !  with  what  severity  did  thy  justice  visit  our 
fathers ;  and  into  what  gulphs  of  darkness  art  Thou 
likewise  bringing  us  their  children,  because  of  our 
iniquities,  at  a  time  when  we  might  have  expected 
to  possess  thy  Word  and  Sacraments  in  all  their 
purity  !  Thou  art  just,  O  Lord  ;  to  Thee  it  belongs 
to  complete  the  work.     Have  Thou  pity  on  us  ! 

"  I  shall  add  but  little  to  what  I  have  said ;  for 
these  things  are  not  unknown  to  you,  brother. 
What  is  their  purgatory  but  a  pagan  fable,  drawn 
from  Plato,  from  Homer,  and  Virgil  ?  since  for 
the  good  among  mankind  there  is  heaven  in  reserve, 
for  the  bad,  hell.  But  their  object  in  these  inven- 
tions is  to  extract  money,  and  to  domineer  over 
men's  consciences.     Were  that  not  the  case,  I  do 
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not  believe  they  could  defend  such  gross  errors. 
There  are  many  who  defend  them  from  pure 
ambition,  and  who,  if  not  led  away  by  this  passion 
to  bury  their  talents  in  the  earth  for  the  pleasures 
of  this  world,  and  seduced  by  the  charms  of  wealth 
and  preferment,  might  be  good  husbandmen  in  the 
Lord's  vineyard.  To  their  own  consciences  we 
leave  them.  For  you,  my  brethren,  all  you  who 
read  this  letter,  or  hear  it  read,  come  out,  I  exhort 
you,  come  out  of  Babylon.  Shun  those  snares  of 
the  devil,  who  has  seduced  Rockizane  by  the  hope 
of  possessing  the  archbishopric  of  Prague.  Oh, 
unhappy  kingdom  of  Bohemia,  whose  ruin  could  not 
be  averted  by  the  blood  of  so  many  holy  men  ! 
But  such  is  God's  will.  It  is  not  by  might,  nor  by 
arms,  that  the  work  will  be  accomplished,  but  by 
ways  that  God  Himself  will  choose.  He  will  yet 
raise  up,  in  answer  to  our  prayers,  those  who  in  a 
short  time  will  execute  it. 

"Arm  yourselves,  therefore,  with  patience ;  be 
constant  in  prayer,  abounding  in  hope.  The  help 
of  God  will  come  when  we  look  not  for  it.  Our 
undertakings  have  ended  ill,  because  they  were  ill 
begun.  Let  us  take  our  disappointments  in  good 
part,  and  keep  up  our  courage :  God  will  provide 
for  us.  You  and  I  are  accused  of  exciting  the 
people  to  war.  God  knows  how  grieved  I  myself 
am  at  this  imputation ;  and  I  believe  that  you  are 
yourself  clear  from  any  thing  so  criminal.  For  my 
own  part,  I  never  approved  of  having  recourse  to 
arms ;  if  there  are  any  guilty  of  such  an  intention, 
God  will  punish  them.  Is  it  Hkely  that  I  should 
desire  to  embroil  myself  in  such  a  course  at  my 
advanced  age,  and  when  with  difficulty  I  can  find 
safety  among  my  few  friends?     But  it  does   not 
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follow  that  I  oii;i:bt  to  allow  myself  to  be  the  slave 
of  anti-Christ,  and  hide  the  truth  which  God  lias 
revealed  to  me.  Rather  would  1  have  never  seen 
the  li(^ht  of  day.  Such  is  not  the  example  left  us  by 
ithe  fathers  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  any 
[more  than  by  our  blessed  martyrs,  John  Huss  and 
Jerome  of  Prague.  The  prophets,  to  whom  no  one 
of  us  is  worthy  to  be  compared,  met  with  the  same 
fate.  Their  example  I  counsel  you  to  follow,  to 
study  holiness,  to  inculcate  it  among  your  people, 
and  to  maintain  Church  discipline,  for  without  dis- 
cipline all  will  go  to  ruin." 

The  historian  Theobald,  on  introducing  the  above 
letter  into  his  work,  takes  occasion  from  it  to 
remark,  that  the  Taborites  were  not  the  rude  un- 
lettered race  they  have  been  represented.  "  True 
it  is,"  he  writes,  "  that  the  greater  part  were  but 
little  acquainted  with  literature  or  the  learned 
languages,  yet  their  clergy  were  well  versed  in  the 
works  of  the  Greek  Fathers,  which  they  read  in 
Latin  translations,  and  quoted  abundantly.  They 
took  gieat  pains  to  instruct  the  people,  enforcing 
with  the  utmost  strictness  their  attendance  upon 
sermons."  The  Bible  was  diligently  read  in  the 
families  of  the  Bohemians  from  a  version  in  the 
vernacular  tongue ;  ^  copies  of  this  version  were 
numerous,  and  it  was  early  printed,  viz.,  in  1506, 
at  Venice,  ten  years  before  Luther  raised  his 
powerful  voice  against  the  sale  of  indulgences. 

The  intrigues  and  mutual  ambition  of  the  joint, 
or,  more  correctly,  the  rival  governors,  were 
threatening  to  become  hardly  less  grievous  to 
Bohemia  than  the  preceding  anarchy,  when  Ptac- 
zeck  was  removed  from  the  scene  by  death.  His 
colleague,    Meinhard,    now    aspired   to    the    sole 
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government.  Meinhard  wag  master  of  Prague,  and 
of  the  Eomish  party  throughout  the  country ;  but 
the  friends  of  the  reformation  resolved  to  have 
a  successor  to  Ptaczeck ;  and  cliose  George 
Podiebrad,  a  nobleman  of  distinguished  character 
and  influence,  and  a  Calixtine.  Nevertheless,  both 
the  emperor,  now  Frederick  III.,  and  Pope  Euge- 
nius  considered  the  occasion  a  favourable  one  to 
attempt  bringing  Bohemia  under  the  papal  autho- 
rity ;  the  former  offering,  in  return,  to  fix  his 
residence  among  them  until  the  majority  of  young 
Uladislaus ;  the  latter,  to  grant  them  perfect  liberty 
to  communicate  under  the  two  kinds.  An  embassy 
sent  to  Vienna,  and  another  to  Rome,  soon  found, 
as  was  suspected,  that  these  offers  were  merely 
specious,  and  the  negotiations  proved  as  usual 
abortive.  No  better  fate  attended  an  attempt 
made  by  Eugenius's  successor,  Nicholas  V.,  on  his 
elevation  to  the  pontificate,  to  pacify  the  religious 
troubles  of  Bohemia.  His  holiness's  legate,  Cardi- 
nal Carjaval,  was  gladly  received,  and  heard  with 
respect  in  a  conference  at  Prague.  But  as  that 
functionary  evaded  both  the  demands  of  the  Bo- 
hemians, viz.,  the  ratification  of  the  compact  made 
with  the  Council  of  Basle,  and  the  consecration  of 
Rockizane  to  the  Bohemian  primacy,  he,  who  had 
entered  the  capital  in  a  kind  of  triumph,  quitted  it 
without  taking  leave. 

A  new  revolution  enabled  the  popular  party  to 
dispense  with  the  second  of  these  demands.  That 
party  seized  suddenly  on  Prague,  drove  out  their 
opponents,  shut  up  Meinhard  in  prison,  where  he 
shortly  after  died,  and  left  Podiebrad  without  a 
rival  in  the  government.  Rockizane,  after  eleven 
years  of  banishment,  took  possession  of  the  cathe- 
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dral  as  archbishop  of  Prague,  and  the  establishment 
of  the  Hussite,  or  evangeHcal  faith,  was  celebrated 
by  a  grand  public  solemnity. 

The  ability  and  judgment  displayed  by  Podie- 
brad  justified  the  ambition,  or  the  public  confidence, 
which  had  placed  him  at  the  head  of  the  nation. 
He  put  down  the  brigands  by  whom  the  country 
was  infested,  and  found  employment  in  the  neigh- 
bouring states  for  the  disbanded  soldiery,  tired  of 
inaction  and  maddened  with  want,  from  whom  these 
lawless  bands  had  been  supplied.  Returning  in 
triumph  to  Prague,  from  a  successful  expedition  at 
the  head  of  the  Bohemian  and  Moravian  troops,  to 
assist  duke  William  of  Saxony  against  the  elector, 
he  was  invested,  by  common  consent,  in  an  assem- 
bly of  the  states,  with  the  title  and  authority  of 
sole  governor  of  the  kingdom.  The  praise  of  mode- 
ration can  hardly  be  denied  to  this  man,  if  at  such 
a  moment  he  gave  with  as  much  sincerity  as  he 
gave  it  with  readiness,  a  promise  that  he  would  use 
the  utmost  urgency  with  Frederick  to  send  the 
Bohemians  their  youthful  sovereign  without  more 
delay.  A  fresh  embassy — the  third — was  accord- 
ingly despatched  to  Vienna.  The  demand  being 
accompanied  this  time  with  a  hint  not  to  be  mis- 
taken, that  if  it  were  refused  they  would  elect 
another  king,  it  met  with,  at  least,  grave  attention. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

iENEAS     SYLVIUS    SENT     INTO     BOHEMIA. — HIS     DESCRIPTION     OF 

TABOR   AND    ITS    INHABITANTS. ACCOUNT  OF  HIS  CONFERENCE 

WITH    PODIEBRAD    ON    THE    STATE    OF     RELIGION    IN    BOHEMIA. 

HIS  UNCHARITABLE  JUDGMENT  OF  THE  BOHEMIANS. — THEIR 

CONVERSION  ATTEMPTED  BY  JOHN  OF  CAPISTRAN. — AND  BY 
CARDINAL  CASA. — ULADISLAUS  TAKES  POSSESSION  OF  THE 
THRONE. — HE  DIES  AND  IS  SUCCEEDED  BY  PODIEBRAD. — RE- 
UNION AND  MODERATION  OF  THE  DIFFERENT  RELIGIOUS 
PARTIES. 

The  head  of  the  imperial  embassy  sent  with  the 
answer  to  the  demand  of  the  Bohemians  to  have 
their  king  was  the  same  ^neas  Sylvius,  who  has 
been  repeatedly  named  in  the  foregoing  pages. 
He  was  now  bishop  of  Sienna ;  and  though  not  yet 
the  severe  advocate  of  papal  prerogative  he  became 
when  raised  to  the  pontifical  throne,  had  already 
repented  of  his  share  in  the  firm  opposition  it  met 
with  in  the  Council  of  Basle.  Nevertheless  his 
was  the  first  attempt  to  deal  rationally — charitably 
no  man  did — with  the  Bohemians ;  and  it  was  not 
wholly  vain.  He  plainly  demonstrated  that  the 
presence  among  them,  considering  the  state  their 
country  was  in,  of  a  prince  still  a  minor,  could  prove 
no  real  benefit ;  and  he  soothed  their  impatience 
by  assuring  them  that  their  country,  not  Hungary, 
which  likewise  was  pressing^  the  same  claims,  should 
be  preferred  by  the  young  Uladislaus,  when  he  came 
of  age.  In  what  spirit,  and  with  what  degree  of 
success,  he  treated  the  more  difficult  topic  of  reli- 
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gloiis  differences,  lie  has  himself  told  us  in  aietter 
to  Cardinal  Carvajal.  This  epistle  is  highly  curious, 
and,  though  strongly  marked  with  the  prejudices  of 
the  writer,  rich  in  authentic  information  upon  the 
state  of  Bohemia. 

The  learned  prelate  relates  how  he  and  his  col- 
leagues, finding  themselves,  towards  nightfall,  not 
far  from  Tabor,  resolved,  though  unwillingly,  to 
pass  the  night  there.  The  Taborites,  as  soon  as 
their  intention  was  perceived,  came  out  to  meet, 
and  joyfully  received  them.  "  A  curious  spectacle," 
he  writes,  "it  was,  to  see  this  rustic  and  rude  peo- 
ple exerting  themselves  to  appear  courteous.  Some 
of  them,  although  it  was  very  cold  and  rained  hard, 
were  stripped  to  their  shirts ;  others  wore  cloaks. 
Of  those  we  saw  on  horseback  some  had  no  saddles ; 
others  had  neither  bridles  nor  spurs.  One  had  lost 
an  eye,  another  had  but  one  arm.  They  walked 
and  conversed  in  the  coarse  country  fashion. 
However  they  offered  us  refreshments,  such  as 
fish,  wine,  and  beer.  Their  city  I  know  not  how 
better  to  designate  than  by  calling  it  the  strong- 
hold and  asylum  of  heretics,  for  it  is  the  home  and 
refuge  of  every  monstrous  form  of  impiety  and  blas- 
phemy to  be  met  with  in  Christendom.  There  you 
may  find  as  many  heresies  as  heads,  and  every  one 
is  at  liberty  to  believe  just  what  he  pleases. 

"  Over  the  outer  gate  of  the  town  were  placed  two 
bucklers.  On  the  one  was  painted  an  angel  hold- 
ing a  cup,  as  if  inviting  the  people  to  communion 
under  the  species  of  wine ;  on  the  other,  a  repre- 
sentation of  the  blind  old  man,  Ziska,  once  chief  of 
the  Taborites.  This  was  the  man  who  gained  so 
many  victories  over  the  faithful,  who  massacred  so 
great  a  number  of  Christians,  burnt  so  many  towns, 
s2 
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churches,  and  monasteries,  abandoned  so  many  vir- 
gins to  the  lust  of  his  soldiers,  and  put  to  death 
so  many  priests.  Wherever  he  led  the  Taborites 
followed,  even  after  he  became  wholly  blind ;  and 
rightly  enough,  for  who  so  fit  as  a  blind  man  to  be 
the  chief  of  a  people  ignorant  of  God,  without 
religion,  and  without  morals?  Therein  they  ac- 
complished our  Saviour's  saying :  '  If  the  blind 
lead  the  blind,  both  will  fall  into  the  ditch/  After 
the  death  of  Ziska,  one  part  of  the  Taborites 
elected  Procopius  for  their  chief;  the  other  part  so 
affectionately  cherished  his  memory  that,  believing 
no  person  worthy  to  succeed  in  his  place,  they  as- 
sumed the  name  of  Orphans.  Not  satisfied  with 
having  followed  this  blind  chief  while  living,  they 
were  willing  to  follow  him  when  dead,  though  it 
were  to  the  infernal  regions.  The  Taborites 
venerate  him  as  a  god.  They  hold  all  paintings 
in  abomination,  yet  they  worship  one  of  him, 
paying  those  honours  to  Ziska  which  they  refuse 
to  Christ. 

"  It  is  an  abominable  and  pernicious  sect,  worthy 
of  the  extremest  punishment.  They  refuse  to  ac- 
knowledge the  pre-eminence  of  the  Roman  Church. 
They  maintain  that  the  clergy  ought  not  to  possess 
any  property :  they  destroy  the  images  of  Jesus 
Christ  and  the  saints,  and  deny  purgatory.  They 
maintain  that  the  prayers  of  the  saints  who  reign 
with  Christ  are  of  no  service  to  the  living.  They 
observe  no  other  festivals  but  Sunday  and  Easter 
Day.  They  despise  fasts  and  canonical  hours. 
They  communicate  under  both  kinds,  and  give 
the  communion  to  children  and  natural  fools. 
Those  who  officiate  in  the  mass  repeat  only  the 
Lord's   Prayer  and    the    words    of   consecration, 
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wearing  at  the  time  their  ordinary  habits,  without 
any  sacerdotal  ornament.  There  are  some  among 
them  who  are  even  so  mad  as  to  affirm  that  the 
real  body  of  Christ  is  not  in  the  Sacrament  of  the 
altar,  but  only  represented  by  it,  as  Berengarius 
also  did  before  his  retractation.  They  allow  no 
other  to  be  sacraments  than  Baptism,  the  Eucharist, 
Marriage,  and  Orders  ;  rejecting  penance,  confirm- 
ation, and  extreme  unction.  They  are  sworn  foes 
to  the  monastic  way  of  life,  which  they  regard  as 
an  invention  of  the  devil.  They  make  use  of 
water  alone  in  Baptism.  They  have  no  consecrated 
burial-places,  but  bury  their  dead  in  the  fields  with 
the  beasts,  as  indeed  they  deserve.  They  assert 
that  prayers  for  the  dead  are  useless.  They  laugh 
at  the  consecration  of  churches,  and  administer 
the  Communion  in  all  places  indifferently. 

*•'  On  the  other  hand,  they  are  exceedingly  careful 
to  hear  sermons.  If  any  one  neglects  them — if 
he  stays  at  home  to  sleep,  to  work,  or  to  amuse 
himself  at  sermon  time — he  is  scourged,  and  taken 
by  force  to  hear.  They  have  a  wooden  building 
like  a  barn,  which  they  call  their  temple ;  and  in  it 
an  unconsecrated  altar,  at  which  they  communicate. 
Their  priests  have  no  tonsure,  nor  do  they  shave 
their  beards.  The  Taborites  supply  them  with 
corn,  beer,  milk,  vegetables,  and  all  necessary 
household  conveniences ;  they  likewise  allow  them 
a  certain  sum  to  purchase  fish,  fresh  meat,  and  (if 
they  please)  wine.  Nothing  is  offered  on  the 
altar.  They  disapprove  of  tithes  and  first-fruits. 
They  are  not  all  agreed  about  religion,  but  one 
believes  one  thing,  another  another,  each  according 
to  his  fancy.  Nevertheless,  sacrilegious  wretches 
as  they  are,  Sigismund,  by  an  exercise  of  toleration 
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disgraceful  and  prejudicial  to  himself  as  well  as  to 
the  kingdom,  has  granted  them  the  rights  and  immu- 
nities of  citizens  ;  only  reserving  an  inconsiderable 
impost ;  instead  of  exterminating  them,  or  banishing 
them  to  the  ends  of  the  earth,  far  from  all  com- 
merce with  mankind,  as  he  ought  to  have  done. 

"  But  it  is  time  to  give  you  a  description  of 
Tabor  itself.  The  town  is  surrounded  by  a  double 
wall,  with  towers  and  ramparts.  Towards  the 
west  it  is  defended  by  steep  rocks.  On  one  side 
it  is  washed  by  the  river  Lusinitz,  and  on  the  other 
by  a  torrent  of  moderate  width,  but  deep,  and  diffi- 
cult of  approach :  this  torrent  winds  in  a  circuit 
round  the  town  till  it  joins  the  river.  Thus  the 
place  is  defended  by  rocks  and  streams,  with  the 
exception  of  one  narrow  entrance,  where  there  is  a 
deep  ditch,  and  a  triple  wall  so  thick  that  no  bat- 
tering machines  could  make  any  impression  upon 
it.  At  the  first  of  the  three  gates,  which  must  be 
passed  before  gaining  admission  into  the  town, 
there  is  a  rampart  twenty  feet  wide  and  forty  in 
height.  In  the  public  square  are  displayed  a  va- 
riety of  warlike  machines,  taken  by  the  Taborites 
in  their  victories.  Their  houses  are  of  wood  or 
plaster.  The  streets  are  irregular  in  consequence 
of  the  houses  having  been  built  where  the  inhabit- 
ants had  previously  pitched  their  tents.  They 
possess  abundance  of  precious  furniture  and  other 
wealth,  the  spoils  of  many  nations. 

"  At  first  they  resolved  to  follow  the  customs  of 
the  primitive  Church,  and  have  all  things  in 
common;  but  they  grew  tired  of  imitating  that 
example,  and  now  every  one  lives  for  himself. 
After  a  short  indulgence  of  fraternal  charity,  they 
returned  to  their  natural  disposition,  and  are  all 
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miserly.  Being  no  longer  able  to  follow  their  old 
trade  of  rapine,  they  apply  themselves  to  commerce 
and  sordid  gain.  There  are  in  the  town  four 
thousand  inhabitants  capable  of  bearing  arms  ;  but 
having  taken  to  trade  and  to  gaining  their  liveli- 
hood as  weavers  and  handicraftsmen,  they  are  no 
longer  considered  fit  for  war.  They  had  originally 
no  landed  property,  but  they  seized  on  the  lands  of 
the  nobility  and  monasteries,  and  Sigismund,  con- 
trary to  all  law.  Divine  and  human,  has  secured 
these  possessions  to  them  in  perpetuity. 

"  VVhat  I  have  now  communicated  to  you  re- 
specting the  state  of  this  senate  of  heretics — this 
synagogue  of  wickedness — this  abode  of  Satan — 
this  temple  of  Belial,  and  kingdom  of  Lucifer — I 
learned  from  the  person  at  whose  house  I  passed 
a  night.  I  exhorted  this  man  to  renounce  his 
errors,  and  he  did  not  appear  indifferent  to  my 
advice.  He  had  in  his  bedchamber  images  of  the 
blessed  Virgin  and  of  Jesus  Christ,  to  which  he 
secretly  paid  his  devotions.  I  even  think  he  might 
be  converted  if  he  were  not  afraid  of  losing  his 
goods.  But  he  is  rich ;  and  the  greater  part  would 
rather  lose  their  souls  than  their  wealth. 

"  The  next  day  the  magistrates  of  this  sordid 
town  came  and  returned  us  thanks  for  our  visit. 
Considering  their  civility  to  be  more  assumed  than 
real,  I  said  to  my  colleagues,  '  We  have  done 
wrong  to  have  any  communication  with  a  set  of 
people  enemies  to  God  by  their  crimes.  I  did  not 
suppose  I  should  find  among  them  such  monstrous 
errors  as  I  have  found.  I  thought  they  were  sepa- 
rated from  us  only  by  communicating  in  both 
kinds ;  but  I  now  know  by  experience  that  they 
are  a  race  of  heretics  and  infidels,  rebels  to  God, 
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and  without  religion.  Consequently,  if  we  desire 
to  clear  our  consciences,  we  must  speak  to  them  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  leave  them  no  room  to  believe 
that  we  approve  their  ways,  or  to  boast  that 
the  ambassadors  of  the  King  of  the  Romans  have 
had  any  correspondence  with  them.'  Procopius 
approved  my  proposal,  but  the  timid  Austrians  re- 
fused to  agree  to  it,  although  I  assured  them  that 
I  would  say  nothing  which  could  give  the  Taborites 
offence.  We  retired,  therefore,  without  celebrating 
divine  service. 

"  It  was  my  wish  to  visit  Prague,  that  renowned 
capital.  But  the  plague  was  raging  so  riolently 
there,  that  the  Bohemians  had  been  obliged  to 
transfer  their  diet  to  Benechau,  twenty-fiye  miles 
off.  On  arriving  at  Benechau,  we  found  the  diet 
already  assembled.  George  of  Constad  and  Podie- 
brad,  Henry  of  Rosenberg,  Zdenko,  and  many 
other  barons  were  there.  There  likewise  were  the 
deputies  of  all  the  towns — Prague,  Cuttenberg, 
Pilsen,  Leutomeritz,  &;c.,  &c.,  including  Tabor — 
Catholics  and  heretics,  all  confounded  together. 
The  nobility  are  mostly  Catholics,  the  towns 
mostly  Taborites  or  Calixtines.  Many  of  both 
parties  were  present.  As  this  diet  was  held  on 
our  account,  and  for  the  purpose  of  hearing  the 
emperor's  answer  to  the  Bohemians,  we  spent 
three  days  in  conference  with  them ;  on  the 
fourth,  our  business  was  at  end  on  both  sides,  and 
we  separated,  after  the  barons  had  agreed  to  a  pro- 
posal we  had  been  desired  to  make,  for  an  interview 
between  them  and  the  cardinal  of  St.  Peter,  legate 
apostolic,  for  the  pacification  of  the  church.  The 
conference  is  to  take  place  on  St.  Martin's  Day,  at 
Leutomeritz,  the  margraves  of  Brandenberg  to  be 
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mediators  between  the  kingdom  and  the  legate. 
May  it  please  God  to  put  an  end  to  the  discords, 
and  make  the  faith  flourish  in  Bohemia. 

"  It  was  with  a  view  to  the  furtherance  of  this 
desire  that,  believing  if  I  could  win  over  a  nobleman 
of  so  much  power  and  credit  in  the  kingdom,  it 'would 
greatly  influence  others,  I  begged  Procopius  to 
undertake  the  office  of  interpreter  between  myself 
and  Podiebrad.  We  were  a  long  time  discoursing 
together,  and  for  the  sake  of  brevity  I  wiU  set 
down  the  substance  of  what  passed  in  the  form  of 
dialogue." 

jEneas  then  reports  that  after  mutual  compli- 
ments had  passed  between  them,  he  represented  to 
Podiebrad  the  unhappy  state  of  his  country,  in 
consequence  of  its  quarrel  with  Rome  ;  assuring 
him  that  he,  who  could  lead  the  people  of  Bohemia 
as  he  pleased,  might  gain  immortal  honour  and 
secure  the  favour  of  the  apostolic  see,  by  bringing 
back  those  of  its  children  whom  Satan  had  seduced 
from  communion  with  it.  George  (as  he  calls  him) 
replies : 

•'  I  thank  you,  reverend  father,  for  the  interest 
you  take  in  our  kingdom.  It  is  indeed,  as  you  say, 
much  weakened  and  depressed, — by  whose  fault  is 
known  to  God.  For  us,  we  ask  only  peace.  We 
do  not  make  war  for  its  own  sake,  but  for  the  sake 
of  peace.  It  is  in  spite  of  ourselves  that  we  arm 
and  engage  in  battle.  We  sent  an  embassy  to  the 
Council  of  Basle,  and  entered  into  an  agreement 
with  the  fathers.  If  that  agreement  had.  been  ob- 
served we  should  have  been  at  peace  with  the  apos- 
tolic see,  and  there  would  have  been  no  divisions  in 
the  kingdom;  but  it  is  daily  violated.  We  are 
treated  as  heretics  and  schismatics  :  if  one  of  our 
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people  dies  among  you,  he  is  buried  as  they  bury 
an  ass.  Our  clergy,  albeit  wise  and  learned  men, 
can  no  where  obtain  consecration.  Our  custom  of 
communicating  in  two  kinds  is  made  a  subject  for 
ridicule.  The  cardinal  of  St.  Angelo  (Carjaval 
himself)  came  among  us  in  the  character  of  legate. 
Our  preachers  attended  his  conference ;  I  myself 
was  also  present.  We  demanded  the  renewal  and 
confirmation  of  our  compact ;  and  if  he  had  chosen 
to  give  us  a  favourable  hearing  it  would  have  pre- 
vented the  scandals  that  have  happened  since.  But 
he  refused  our  request,  and  even  talked  as  if  he  had 
never  heard  of  any  such  compact  with  the  council. 
We  well  know  notwithstanding  that  it  is  valid  and 
authentic,  and  that  it  was  authorized  by  the  council 
before  its  dissolution  by  Eugenius  IV.  If  Nicholas 
V.  wishes  us  to  submit  to  him  he  has  only  to  order 
faith  to  be  kept  with  us.  That  is  the  shortest 
and  the  only  way  to  make  peace. 

"-^N.  It  is  customary  with  mankind  to  render 
like  for  like.  How  can  you  complain  that  the  com- 
pact has  been  violated  when  you  yourselves  were 
the  first  to  violate  it  ?  For,  not  satisfied  with  com- 
municating under  the  two  species  yourselves,  you 
condemn  those  who  communicate  under  but  one. 

"  Geo.  Where  do  we  condemn  them  ? 

"  ^N.  When  you  say,  '  There  is  no  salvation 
without  communion  under  both  kinds,'  you  con- 
demn us  all  as  heretics.  Who  can  be  surprised  if  you 
in  return  receive  the  same  treatment  ?  You  say 
that  your  compact  was  authorized  by  the  council. 
I  grant  it.  The  council  is  for  all  that  not  of  your 
opinion  ;  for  it  does  not  believe  that  the  communion 
under  both  kinds  is  necessary,  nor  that  Jesus  Christ 
commanded  the  people  to  communicate  so. 
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"  Geo.  If  communion  mider  both  kinds  was  not 
commanded,  neither  was  communion  under  one  only 
commanded;  for  He  who  commanded  the  com- 
munion to  be  administered  under  the  species  of 
bread,  commanded  it  to  be  also  administered  under 
the  sjDecies  of  wine. 

"  iEx.  Christ  did  not  give  the  sacrament  to  the 
people,  but  only  to  the  Apostles.  But  this  is  not 
the  time  to  enter  upon  that  matter  ;— allow  me  to 
resume  the  thread  of  my  discourse. 

"  Geo.  Proceed;   I  Hsten. 

"  iEx.  Who  can  be  surprised  that  the  legate  re- 
fused to  renew  the  compact?  When  you  were 
allowed  the  communion  under  the  two  kinds,  your 
priests  were  ordered  to  say  at  the  administration, 
that  entire  Christ  is  no  less  under  one  than  under 
the  other;  they  do  nothing  of  the  sort.  They 
were  forbidden  to  give  the  communion  to  children 
and  idiots ;  they  give  it.  They  were  forbidden  to 
oblige  any  one  to  communicate  under  both  kinds ; 
they  do  oblige  them,  and  deny  burial  to  those 
who  refuse — they  admit  none  into  their  society 
but  upon  this  condition.  They  ought  to  observe 
the  rites  and  usages  of  the  universal  Church; 
they  wholly  neglect  them,  and  even  introduce 
hymns  in  the  vernacular  tongue  into  divine  ser- 
vice. Pretty  obedience  this  !  Nice  observance 
of  the  compact !  doing  what  they  were  forbidden 
to  do,  and  not  doing  what  they  were  commanded. 
While  thus  you  abuse  your  privilege,  while  you 
transgress  the  laws  of  the  fathers,  and  disobey  the 
council,  you  have  no  right  to  complain  of  the  legate 
for  refusing  to  renew  an  agreement  which  you  have 
abused. 

"  Geo.  Among  the  articles  of  our  convention  one 
is  to  the  effect,  that  although  there  be  some  who 
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do  not  at  first  receive  the  ritual  generally  observed, 
that  circumstance  shall  not  prejudice  the  treaty  nor 
disturb  the  union. 

"  JEn.  True,  if  there  were  no  more  than  some ; 
but  as  all  reject  the  rites  and  usages  of  the  Church, 
it  is  an  infraction  which  deprives  the  compact  of  its 
force.  Besides,  it  is  not  a  question  only  of  a  rite 
or  a  ceremony,  but  a  matter  that  touches  the  faith ; 
for  by  maintaining  the  necessity  of  communion 
under  both  kinds,  allow  me  to  say,  you  depart  from 
the  faith. 

"  Geo.  These  questions  I  do  not  pretend  to  under- 
stand. This  only  I  will  tell  you,  that  if  our  com- 
pact is  not  observed,  there  will  be  neither  peace  nor 
in  future  even  the  mention  of  agreement.  If  again 
we  resort  to  arms,  you  will  not  fail  to  offer  us  the 
observance  of  the  compact ;  but  we  will  not  accept 
your  offers.  We  are  not  so  few  as  you  think; 
there  are  many  on  our  borders  of  the  same  opinion 
as  ourselves,  who  will  be  ready  to  join  us  in  arms  at 
the  first  signal.  The  pope  is  not  ignorant  of  what 
has  taken  place  here  of  late  years :  if  he  is  wise,  he 
will  no  longer  amuse  himself  with  discussing  whe- 
ther we  have  forfeited  our  privileges  or  not,  lest, 
appealing  once  more  to  the  sword,  we  not  only 
make  those  sure,  but  win  greater.  When  men  have 
arms  in  their  hands  they  can  force  from  their  ene- 
mies what  has  been  unjustly  denied  them.  You 
will  on  your  side,  perhaps,  have  the  promise  of  large 
armies  to  bring  against  us ;  but  we  know  both  the 
temper  and  the  power  of  our  neighbours.  If  I 
therefore  were  called  upon  to  advise  the  pope,  it  would 
be  to  observe  the  compact.  If  the  pope  shows  him- 
self obdurate,  he  will  find  Bohemia  obdurate  too.""* 

-^neas  replies  by  reminding  Podiebrad  of  the 
uncertain  issues   of  war,  and  of  the   probability 
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that  the  tide  of  good  fortune,  so  long  in  favour  of 
the  Hussites,  might  now  turn  against  them.  He 
then  returns  to  the  charge,  that  the  Bohemians  had 
themselves  violated  the  convention,  particularly  in 
their  election  of  Eockizane  to  the  archbishopric, 
contrary  to  the  customs  of  the  Catholic  Church, 
which  they  had  promised  to  follow.  In  the  end 
Podiebrad  is  persuaded  of  Ro.ckizane's  unfitness, 
and  promises  to  withdraw  his  support  from  the 
intruder  after  hearing  John  of  Capistran,  a  learned 
monk  and  doctor  of  laws,  whom  ^neas  proposes 
to  send  into  Bohemia  to  discuss  the  whole  matter 
in  detail.     They  then  separate. 

As  the  ambassadors,  in  their  way  from  Benechau, 
again  passed  by  Tabor,  the  Taborites  came  out,  and 
it  being  the  hour  of  dinner,  earnestly  entreated  the 
bishop  and  his  company  to  honour  them  by  par- 
taking of  their  repast.  The  colleagues  of  /iilneas, 
and  the  Bohemian  lords  who  accompanied  them, 
were  very  desirous  to  accept  the  invitation ;  but 
the  bishop  at  first  steadily  refused :  *'  Never  again,"** 
he  exclaimed,  "  will  I  lodge  among  these  enemies 
of  the  faith."  They  urged,  that  he  ought  to  make 
it  a  matter  of  conscience  to  seize  this  fresh 
opportunity  to  say  what  he  ought  in  truth  to  have 
said  before.  To  this  reproach  he  at  length  yielded ; 
protesting  at  the  same  time  that,  though  he  con- 
sented to  re-enter  the  town,  he  was  resolved  not 
again  to  eat  or  drink  in  it.  Accordingly  they  pro- 
ceeded to  the  house  of  -^neas's  host  on  the  former 
occasion.  -  They  were  immediately  waited  upon  by 
three  of  the  Taborite  clergy,  with  whom,  while  the 
rest  of  the  party  were  at  dinner,  iEneas  entered 
into  discourse.  The  three,  he  says,  were  '*  Nicholas, 
whom  they  call  their  bishop,  a  man  far  advanced  in 
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an  ill-spent  life ;  John  Galeth,  who  had  fled  from 
Poland  to  escape  the  flames ;  and  the  old  slave  of 
satan,  Wenceslaus  Coranda.  With  them  came 
also  several  students  and  townsfolk  who  understood 
Latin :  for  the  perfidious  race  has  this  and  only  this 
good  quaHty,  that  they  are  lovers  of  learning.  '  We 
are  greatly  indebted  to  you,  father,"*  they  said,  '  that 
you  have  been  pleaded  to  honour  our  town  with  this 
visit.  Most  heartily  do  we  welcome  you  here  and 
offer  you  such  as  we  have.  We  were  not  present 
the  first  time  you  came  among  us.  Since  we  enjoy 
that  pleasure  on  the  present  occasion,  we  now  en- 
treat you  to  favour  us  with  some  words  of  consola- 
tion, that  so  your  visit  may  not  be  without  fruit."*  '"* 
The  ambassador  thanked  them  and  commended  them 
for  their  Christian  virtue  of  hospitality,  adding, 
however,  "  I  am  myself  resolved  to  fast  till  evening. 
But  since  you  seek  words  of  comfort  from  me,  I 
will  say  what  your  circumstances  seem  to  require 
— not  in  lofty  and  affected  terms,  the  language  of 
human  wisdom,  but  in  the  sincerity  of  my  regard  I 
will  open  to  you  the  treasures  of  wisdom  and  truth ; 
and  God  grant  that  you  may  receive  my  words  in 
as  good  part  as  I  shall  speak  them."" 

The  conference  that  followed  was  devoted  to 
subjects,  such  as  the  authority,  doctrines,  rites,  and 
ceremonies  of  the  Church,  which  Podiebrad  said 
truly  were  not  within  his  province.  The  learned 
envoy  spoke  with  great  force  and  subtilty,  and  with 
a  considerable  degree  of  moderation.  Nevertheless 
the  prejudices,  and  even  the  untruthfulness  of  his 
party,  are  throughout  painfully  apparent. 

Moreover  the  picture  is  the  work  of  the  man, 
not  of  the  lion,  -^neas  gives  his  own  arguments 
at  great  length,  and  with  all  the  advantage  of  sub- 
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sequent  revision ;  while  he  cuts  down  the  objections 
of  the  Taborites  to  a  few  short  sentences.  He 
labours  hard  to  prove  that,  though  it  cannot  be 
denied  that  at  the  institution  of  the  Eucharist  our 
Lord  administered  to  those  then  present  in  both 
kinds,  yet  He  did  so  merely  as  to  Apostles,  not  at 
all  designing  thereby  to  intimate  that  they  were  in 
turn  to  administer  in  like  'manner  to  the  people. 
Nor  does  he  find  the  least  difficulty  in  the  equally 
undeniable  fact,  that  for  many  hundred  years  the 
practice  of  administering  to  the  laity  in  both  kinds 
prevailed  ;  and  it  was  then  arbitrarily  changed ; 
for  (as  he  argues),  the  Church,  ever  under  the 
immediate  guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit — infallible 
and  incapable  of  error — may  change  all  things 
according  to  times,  persons,  and  circumstances. 
Of  this  he  alleges  many  instances ;  and  he 
affirms  that  when,  as  has  often  been  the  case, 
the  decree  of  any  subsequent  pope  directly  re-- 
verses  the  decree  of  a  predecessor,  there  is  no 
mark  whatever  of  fallibility ;  circumstances  had 
changed;  both  popes  were  equally  right  in  their 
decrees — both  equally  and  absolutely  infallible! 
Here  is  the  peroration  of  his  address  : — "  If  then 
you  would  receive  the  consolations  of  the  Spirit,  if 
you  long  for  quiet,  if  you  seek  truth,  if  you  wish  to 
save  your  souls,  listen  to  the  apostolic  see  ;  follow 
her  traditions,  honour  the  Church  as  the  chaste 
spouse  of  Christ,  the  pure  and  saintly  dove,  hold- 
ing forth  the  olive-branch,  a  signal  of  peace  to  the 
meek,  but  menacing  war  to  the  proud."' 

When  the  prelate  had  finished  his  discourse,  one 
of  the  principal  Taborites  came  up  to  him,  he  says, 
with  an  arrogant  air,  and  asked  how  he  could  so 
extol  the  papal  see  ;    since  it  was  well  known  to 
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them  that  the  popes  and  cardinals  were  avaricious, 
haughty,  sunk  in  intemperance  and  incontinence ; 
men  who  made  their  belly  their  god,  and  pelf  their 
heaven  ?  "  This  man,"  writes  jEneas,  "  was  burst- 
ing with  fat,  and  had  a  huge  paunch.  I  looked  at 
him,"  he  continues,  "and  laying  my  hand  gently 
upon  his  belly,  said  to  him  with  a  smile,  '  You,  I 
clearly  perceive,  macerate  your  body  wonderfully 
with  fasting  !'  Thereupon  they  all  laughed  and 
rallied  him.  Turning  then  to  the  rest,  "  My 
colleagues,"  said  the  bishop,  "  have  dined,  and  are 
prepared  to  go.  It  is  time  for  me  likewise  to  take 
my  leave.  We  have  had  a  long  discussion  ;  never- 
theless since,  as  I  perceive,  you  do  not  yield  to  my 
arguments,  and  I  cannot  admit  the  force  of  yours, 
we  must  remain  on  both  sides  as  we  were.  I  ex- 
pected nothing  else  ;  but  I  thought  it  my  duty  to 
speak,  for  fear  by  my  silence  I  might  be  supposed 
to  authorize  your  opinions,  and  lest  it  should  be 
said,  the  bishop  of  Sienna  paid  a  visit  to  the  Ta- 
borites  without  protesting  against  their  tenets. 
Either  he  thinks  them  in  the  right,  or  he  is  afraid 
of  not  being  able  to  answer  their  arguments.  If 
what  I  have  said  has  had  no  other  good  effect,  it 
at  least  has  answered  the  purpose  of  letting  those 
present  perceive  that  I  am  very  far  from  agreeing 
with  you.  You  will  reflect  on  what  you  have  heard, 
however,  and,  it  may  be,  change  your  opinions." 
They  replied,  "  If  time  allowed,  we  could  bring  our 
books  hither  and  prove  to  you  that  we  are  sincere 
disciples  of  Christ  and  zealous  for  the  law  of  God  !" 
"Adieu!  adieu!"  cried  ^Eneas:  "neither you  nor 
I  have  leisure  for  further  talk."  And  so  he  took 
his  leave. 

When  fairly  outside  the  walls  of  Tabor  and  on 
> 
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his  way  to  Kuttemberg,  Rosemberg,  and  other 
Catholic  towns  he  was  about  to  visit,  the  envoy's 
dehght  to  be  reheved  from  breathing  that  heresy- 
polluted  atmosphere  knew  no  bounds.  "  I  seemed," 
he  writes,  "  as  if  I  had  been  beyond  the  land  of  the 
Sarmatians  and  the  Frozen  Sea,  among  the  bar- 
barians, the  Anthropophagi,  the  monsters  of  India 
and  Lybia.  There  is  not  under  heaven  a  more 
monstrous  race  than  these  Taborites.  Among  the 
Scythians  and  in  Taprobane  there  are  monsters  in 
body  ;  but  the  soul  of  the  Taborite  is  monstrous, 
and  covered  with  a  thousand  deformities.  Tabor 
is  the  common  meeting-place  of  all  the  heresies  that 
have  ever  sprung  up  from  the  birth  of  the  Church 
to  this  day :  Nicolaitans,  Arians,  Manicheans, 
Arminians,  Nestorians,  Poor  Men  of  Lyons,  all  are 
there.  The  chief  however  are,  I  am  told,  the 
Waldenses,  those  capital  enemies  of  the  only  vicar  of 
Jesus  Christ  and  the  Roman  see.  On  leaving 
them  I  felt  as  if  retiring  from  the  deep  of  hell ; 
nor  did  I  think  myself  once  more  returned  to  the 
living  world  till  I  reached  Budweiss\" 

^neas's  letter  to  Carjaval  is  dated  August,  1451 ; 
and  before  the  end  of  the  year  the  pope,  as  he  had 

^  In  a  former  page  I  have  given  iEneas  Sylvius  credit  for  his 
endeavours  to  win  the  Hussites  back  to  tlieir  allegiance  to  Rome 
by  means  of  argument  and  reason  ;  how  little  he  is  entitled  to  on 
the  score  of  Christian  charity  and  kindness  is  lamentably  apparent 
throughout  the  preceding  paragraphs.  When  we  find  a  learned, 
wise,  and  dignified  ecclesiastic,  without  real  examination — without 
at  least  adducing  a  particle  of  evidence — thus  uncharitably  con- 
demning and  maligning  a  community  who  asserted  and  had  stre- 
nuously evinced  their  desire  to  abide  by  the  Word  of  God, — when 
we  see  him,  as  he  did  after  his  first  visit,  quitting  their  hospitable 
city  in  a  temper  so  ungrateful  and  unchristianhke,  we  may  ima- 
gine what  sort  of  treatment  these  poor  people  roust  have  met  with 
from  the  more  ignorant  ecclesiastic  and  the  bigoted  and  haughty 
feudal  lord  of  the  fifteenth  century. 

T 
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promised,  despatched  into  Bohemia  John  of  Ca- 
pistran.  This  monk  had  already  been  employed  in 
a  similar  mission  against  the  Fratricelli  or  Begards, 
in  Italy.  He  was  reckoned  a  wonderful  preacher; 
he  was,  moreover,  a  person  of  ecclesiastical  import- 
ance, being  apostolic  nuncio  and  inquisitor-gene- 
ral in  Styria,  Carinthia,  Austria,  &c.,  and  had  even 
the  reputation  of  a  miracle-worker  upon  the  grand- 
est scale.  Though  the  conversion  of  Bohemia  was 
the  special  object  of  Capistran's  mission,  he  went 
first  to  Olmutz  in  Moravia,  and  there  preached, 
with  so  much  success  (if  we  may  trust  his  own 
report),  against  "  the  opinions  of  those  who  main- 
tained the  necessity  of  communion  under  the  two 
kinds,  that  a  vast  number  of  barons  and  gentlemen, 
and  even  some  priests,  abjured  the  errors  of  the  Hus- 
sites."'' E/Ockizane,  alarmed  at  the  progress  of  the  won- 
derful missionary,  challenged  him  to  a  public  con- 
ference on  the  great  Calixtine  tenet ;  the  invitation 
was  accepted,  but  the  meeting,  owing  apparently  to 
the  evasive  conduct  of  Capistran,  never  took  place  ; 
and  the  inquisitor-general  disappeared  from  the 
scene  almost  without  setting  foot  in  Bohemia. 

In  the  year  1452,  a  further  attempt  to  recover 
the  Bohemians  to  the  Roman  Church  was  made  by 
Cardinal  Casa ;  but  as  the  cardinal  wholly  threw 
overboard  the  compact,  and  demanded  in  offensive 
terms  their  unconditional  and  unlimited  submission, 
the  attempt,  of  course,  proved  abortive. 

In  the  following  year  the  Emperor  Frederick  con- 
sented to  resign  young  Uladislaus  to  the  importunity 
of  the  Bohemians.  Arrived  on  the  frontier  at 
Iglau,  he  solemnly  engaged  to  respect  the  ancient 
rights  and  liberties  of  his  future  subjects,  as  enume- 
rated in  twenty  articles  previously  agreed  on  by  the 
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estates  assembled  at  Prague.  The  following,  the 
first  two,  are  those  which  chiefly  bear  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  this  work  :  "  That  the  king  shall  maintain 
the  four  articles  of  the  Calixtine  faith:  That  he 
shall  confirm  the  engagement  entered  into  with  the 
kingdom  by  Sigismund ;  shall  leave  the  election  of 
their  archbishop  to  the  free  choice  of  the  people ; 
and  the  election  having  already  fallen  on  Rockizane, 
and  been  confirmed  to  him  by  Sigismund,  Uladislaus 
shall  confirm  it  likewise."  The  conduct  of  the 
youthful  sovereign,  however,  as  was  to  be  expected 
from  his  birth  and  education,  presently  showed 
that  in  accepting  these  conditions  he  had  merely 
yielded  to  a  political  necessity.  The  ceremony  of 
his  coronation,  which  soon  after  took  place  in  the 
cathedral  at  Prague,  was  performed  by  the  Ca- 
tholic bishop  of  Olmutz ;  and  Uladislaus  not  only 
refused  to  be  present  at  the  Hussite  services,  but 
would  neither  enter  any  church  belonging  to  that 
party,  nor  acknowledge  the  validity  of  the  sacraments 
as  administered  by  their  clergy.  So  imperfect  and 
insecure  was  the  toleration  won  by  that  deadly 
struggle  of  five  and  thirty  years'*  continuance ! 

Nor  was  much  more  gained,  when  at  the  end  of 
six  more  years  Uladislaus  died,  and  was  succeeded 
on  the  throne  by  the  Calixtine  magnate,  George 
Podiebrad ;  the  greater  part  of  this  king's  reign 
being  disturbed  by  foreign  and  intestine  wars 
incited  by  the  popes. 

In  short,  neither  the  time,  the  country,  nor  the 
persons  were  yet  indicated,  by  whose  instrumentality 
Divine  Providence  designed  to  carry  through  the 
great  work  of  the  Reformation.  The  Bohemians  had 
as  a  nation  proved  themselves  too  ignorant,  bigoted, 
and  cruel;  no  great,  enlightened  mind— no  man  in 
t2 
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any  degree  capable  of  conducting  the  contest  to  a 
safe  issue — had  risen  since  Huss ;  nor  was  indeed 
that  small,  obscure  country,  girded  with  mountains, 
a  suitable  centre  for  a  new  ''  light  of  the  world"  to 
radiate  from.  The  powerful  intellect  suited  to  take 
the  first  effectual  step,  and  occupy  the  middle  ground 
of  progress  between  the  fierce  fanatics  of  Bohemia 
and  the  mild,  serene  English  reformers,  was  a  star 
as  yet  below  the  horizon ;  and  the  nation  that  was 
finally  to  take  the  lead  in  evangelizing  mankind,  was 
at  this  time  absorbed  in  the  pursuits  of  war  and 
conquest. 

Yet  the  l^rgji^e  Bohemians  had  shown  that  the 
spiritual  despotism  which  claimed  to  be  infallible 
was  at  least  not  invulnerable.  Huss  and  his  avengers 
had  not  only  laid  bare  some  of  the  corruptions  of 
the  Romish  Church,  but  had  shaken  the  triple- 
crowned  t^^gant  on  his  throne.  The  comparative 
security  th^  had  won  by  an  unsparing  use  of  the 
sword  was  employed  in  reviewing  and  settling  their 
ill-defined  religious  tenets.  The  other,  and  more 
eccentric  forms  of  dissent  from  Rome,  appear  to 
^have  gradually  merged  in  Calixtinism.  When, 
under  more  promising  auspices,  the  Reformation 
broke  out  in  Germany,  it  found  well-prepared 
supporters  within  the  belt  of  the  Bohemian 
mountains.  The  resistance  of  the  Protestants  of 
Bohemia  to  the  perfidious  efforts  of  the  popes  and 
papal  states  of  Europe  to  crush  them  at  a  later 
period,  is  a  well-known  chapter  in  modern  European 
history.  At  length  the  Peace  of  Westphalia,  at 
the  close  of  the  thirty  years'  war,  secured  in  Bohe- 
mia, as  elsewhere  among  the  German  states,  equal 
rights  for  Catholic  and  Protestant. 
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/Eneas  Sylvius,  testimony  of,  to  the  heroic  deaths  of  Huss  and 
JeromiB  of  Prague,  129 ;  his  indignation  at  Sigismund's  con- 
cessions to  Ziska,  218;  his  want  of  compassion,  259  ;  treat- 
ment of  the  Bohemians  at  Basle,  274  ;  narrative  of  his 
embassy  to  Bohemia,  275 — 286  ;  conference  with  the  Ta- 
borite  clergy,  286  ;  instance  of  his  humour,  288 ;  his  un- 
cbantableness,  288  and  note. 

AiRCHAU,  Jerome  of  Prague  arrested  at,  81. 

Albert,  Archduke  of  Austria,  defeated  by  Ziska,  185  ;  subdues 
Moravia,  218.  241 ;  crowned  king  of  Bohemia,  emperor,  and 
king  of  the  Romans,  265  ;  dies,  U)id. 

Alexander  V.  (Pope)  interferes  with  Huss,  32. 

Altenberg,  cruel  treatment  of  its  inhabitants,  234. 

Architecture,  ecclesiastical,  magnificence  of,  in  Bohemia,  167. 

Articles,  of  accusation,  against  John  XXIII.,  76. 

,   of   religious  freedom,  demanded   by   the   Bohemians, 

175.  248. 

Ashes,  of  Huss,  and  Jerome  of  Prague,  how  disposed  of,  113. 
129. 

Aust^  town  of,  its  destruction,  178. 

Barbara,  the  empress,  imprisoned,  264. 

Basle,  Council  of,  summoned,  236  ;  refuses  to  be  dissolved,  244  ; 
Bohemian  ambassadors  appear  at,  245  ;  treats  with  the 
Bohemians  by  its  own  ambassadors,  251 — 253. 

Benedict  XIII.,  anti-pope  (Peter  de  Lune),  perfidious  conduct 
of,  14  ;  a  prisoner  in  his  palace  at  Avignon,  15  ;  his  obe- 
dience cast  off  by  France,  17,  and  by  other  nations,  18  ; 
adventure  of,  in  Italy,  ibid. ;  declared  incapable  of  being  pope, 
77;  obstinately  refuses  to  resign,  130;  is  deposed,  131; 
resists  to  the  last,  149. 

Bethlehem,  chapel  of  Huss,  so  called,  26. 

Bible,  not  allowed  to  be  read  in  Bohemia,  269  ;  ancient  version 
of,  271. 

BiscuPECz,  Nicholas,  a  Bohemian  priest,  letter  of,  266—271. 
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Bohemia,  description  of,  165  ;  splendour  of  its  ecclesiastical 
architecture,  167  ;  its  miserable  condition  during  the  civil 
war,  181.  200.  256.  270  ;  its  calamities  and  terri!)le  example, 
219  ;  its  subsequent  religious  cimdition,  266  ;  its  clergy  well 
read  in  Scripture  and  the  Fathers,  271 ;  toleration  finally 
achieved  by,  292. 

Bohemuin,  a  name  of  terror,  241 . 

Bohemians,  never  wholly  submitted  to  Home,  23.  151  ;  scan- 
dalized by  the  Popish  schism,  26  ;  indignation  of,  at  the 
treatment  of  Huss,  65  ;  vindicates  him,  and  assert  their  re- 
ligious independence,  121 ;  required  by  the  pope  to  pro- 
secute the  Hussites,  145  ;  originally  used  the  Greek  ritual, 
151 ;  exasperated  by  the  acts  of  the  Council  of  Constance, 
153;  divided  into  furious  factions,  159.  194;  momentary 
reconcilement  of,  with  Sigismund,  183  ;  take  an  oatli  never 
to  receive  him  for  their  king,  184  ;  dispute  about  electing  a 
king,  197.  202  ;  resolve  to  adopt  the  four  Calixtine  articles, 
202  ;  write  their  demands  to  Sigismund,  203 — 205  ;  rout 
the  imperial  ioi'ces,  232  ;  discuss  conditions  of  peace,  233  ; 
resume  their  habits  of  savage  warfare,  ibid. ;  remonstrate 
with  the  pope  for  publishing  a  crusade  against  them,  237  ; 
defeat  the  crusaders,  239 ;  invade  the  neighb(juring  states, 
242  ;  their  ambassadors  appear  at  the  Council  of  Basle,  244, 
245.  247  ;  propose  conditions  of  reconcilement  to  Rome, 
248;  ambassadors  return  home,  251;  desire  peace,  ibid.; 
further  negotiations,  252  ;  agree  to  a  compact  on  the  basis 
of  the  four  articles,  253  ;  elect  a  governor  of  the  kingdom, 
256  ;  make  their  submission  to  Sigismund,  260  ;  religious 
freedom  granted  them,  261 ;  its  insecurity,  291  ;  are  not 
capable  of  effecting  a  reformation,  iiiri.;  summary  of  what 
they  acconvplished,  292. 

Bombards,  ancient  warlike  engines,  176. 

Books,  burned,  Wicliffe's,  32;  Huss's,  110. 

Brigands,  anecdote  respecting,  149,  note;  put  down,  in  Bohemia, 
273. 

Brisach,  visited  by  John  XXTIL,  73. 

Bull,  Golden,  by  whom  granted,  56,  note. 

Calixtines,  a  sect  of  the  Hussites,  articles  of  religious  freedom 

demanded  by,  175. 
Cambray,  Cardinal  of  (D'Ailli),  instances  of  his  severe  treatment 

of  Huss,  92.  96.  107- 
Cardinals,  unite  against  both  anti-popes,  48. 

,  of  the  four  nations,  at  Constance,  50,  note. 

Carjaval,  Cardinal,  legate  of  the  holy  see,  in  Bohemia,  evades 

the  "  compact,"  272.  282  ;  letter  to,  from  iEneas  Sylvius, 

275. 
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Carlstein,  or  Conraditz,  castle  of,  seized  by  the  people  of  Prague, 
200;  besieged  by  Coi-ibuth,  212. 

Cartlmsians,  cruel  usage  of  some,  I70. 

Casa,  Cardinal,  makes  an  abortive  attempt  to  recover  Bohemia 
to  the  Roman  See,  200. 

Catholics  (Romanists),  in  what  sense  so  called,  I'JG,  note ;  their 
savage  retaliation  upon  the  Taborites  and  Hussites,  180.  lf)(); 
enjoy  a  brief  triumph  at  Prague,  183;  retire  to  the  pro- 
vinces, 186.  , 

Caussts,  Michael  de,  one  of  Huss's  prosecutors,  at  Constance,  4/. 
86.  89. 

Charles  IV.  of  Germany,  founder  of  the  New  Town,  at  Prague, 
174  ;  remarkable  prediction  by,  193,  note;  library  collected 
by,  destroyed,  201. 

Charlf:s  v.,  saying  of,  108,  note. 

Chlum,  knight  of,  attends  Huss  to  Constance,  8  ;  goes  to  the 
pope  there,  46;  his  zeal  for  Huss,  51;  instances  of  his 
courage  and  fidelity,  92.  100 ;  affectionately  remonstrates 
with  Huss,  104. 

Charity,  want  of  in  an  illustrious  churchman,  279. 

Christ,  the  true  Head  of  the  Church,  95. 

Chrvsoloras,  Manuel,  death  and  character  of,  78,  note. 

Church  of  Rome,  character  of,  by  a  Romanist,  287. 

Citizen,  of  Prague,  singular  exposure  of  one,  213. 

Clergy,  vices  of,  denounced  in  the  Council  of  Constance,  132,  and 
note ;  not  reformed  by  it,  146;  of  Bohemia,  not  ignorant,  271. 

Club,  anecdote  respecting  Ziska's,  221. 

CoLONNA  cites  Huss  before  the  papal  court,  and  excommunicates 
him,  35. 

Communion,  profane  administration  of,  174  ;  administered  under 
both  species,  in  Bohemia,  182 ;  necessity  of  this  practice 
questioned,  282,  283;  admitted  to  have  been  the  primitive 
practice,  287. 

"  Compact,"  of  the  Bohemians  with  the  Council  of  Basle,  253 ; 
evaded  by  the  Romanists,  272.  281,  and  by  the  Bohemians 
(Taborites),  283  ;  wholly  set  aside  by  the  former,  290. 

Constance,  city  of,  its  situation,  8,  note ;  its  magistrates  charged 
with  the  execution  of  Huss,  110. 

,  Council  of,  summoned,  21;  joyfully  anticipated,  23; 

its  objects,  47 ;  the  delegates  assemble,  53 ;  their  great 
numbers,  57,  58;  nations  represented,  59;  order  of  its 
public  sessions,  60;  proceedings  of.  not  interrupted  by  the 
flight  of  the  pope,  72;  claims  absolute  atithority,  ibid.; 
condemns  Wicliffe,  83  ;  disorderly  conduct  of  its  members, 
88  95.  98  ;  sentences  Huss,  106 — 109  ;  its  evasive  conduct, 
118,119;  it  pi'ohibits  the  administration  of  the  cup,  120; 
decrees,  by  implication,  that  faith  is  not  to  be  kept  with 
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heretics,  122 ;  deposes  Benedict  XIII.,  131  ;  cabal  in  it, 
against  the  EngHsh,  defeated,  134;  elects  Martin  V.,  139; 
demands  a  reform  of  the  clergy,  143 ;  sends  an  ambassador 
into  Bohemia  ;  cites  the  Hussites,  and  passes  a  severe  de- 
cree against  the  Bohemians,  144;  is  dissolved,  146;  its 
members  receive  plenary  absolution,  ibid.,  note  ;  summary  of 
its  acts,  147,  148;  order  preserved  by,  in  Constance,  149, 
note ;  exasperates  the  public  mind  of  Bohemia,  153. 

Constance,  town-hall  of,  the  place  of  Martin  Vth's  election,  136. 

Convents  attacked,  at  Prague,  169.     See  Monasteries. 

CoRANDA,  a  distinguished  Hussite  priest,  161;  a  speech  of,  163; 
is  expelled  from  Prague,  264. 

CoRARio,  see  Gregory  XII. 

CoRiBUTH,  son  of  the  king  of  Poland,  chosen  king  by  a  party  in 
Bohemia,  212;  heads  an  army  there,  213;  retires,  231. 

CossA,  Cardinal,  his  character  and  intrigues,  19.  See  John 
XXIII. 

Council,  see  Basle,  Constance,  Pisa. 

Councils,  general,  their  superiority  to  the  pope  demonstrated, 
72  ;  supreme  authority  of,  acknowledged  by  Martin  V.,  145, 
note. 

Crasa,  a  priest,  crael  execution  of,  by  Sigismund,  184. 

Croccus,  duke  of  Bohemia,  168, 

Crusade,  against  the  Bohemians,  published  by  Martin  V.,  228 ; 
the  army  collected  for  it  defeated,  229 ;  another,  raised  by 
similar  means,  shamefully  routed,  239. 

Cup,  in  the  Eucharist,  denial  of  to  the  laity,  an  early  subject  of 
complaint  in  Bohemia,  23;  disputes  there  regarding  it, 
120 ;  decree  forbidding  the  administration  of  it,  ibid. ;  the 
practice  revived  by  Jacobel,  145 ;  pei'secutions  on  aceount 
of  it,  152,  153;  assumed  by  the  Hussites,  as  their  symbol, 
168;  used  for  a  standard  by  a  priest,  190  ;  chosen  for  that 
purpose  by  Ziska,  223,  224 ;  represented  over  the  gate  of 
Tabor,  275. 

Czaslau,  burial-place  of  Ziska,  221. 

Degi-adation,  of  a  priest,  ceremony  of,  as  practised  in  the  case  of 

Huss,  109. 
D'End,  George,  a  baron,  and  captain  of  brigands,  149,  note. 
DiDACUs,  an  Italian  ecclesiastic,  attempt  of,  to  entrap  Huss,  49. 
Dominic,  Cardinal,  violent  conduct  of,  in  Bohemia,  158. 

Elizabeth  of  Bohemia,  munificence  of,  168. 

EuGENius  IV.  refuses  a  heai'ing  to  the  Hussites  at  the  Council  of 

Basle,  244. 
Europe,  social  state  of,  in  the  middle  ages,  57. 
Execution  of  John  Huss,  112;  of  Jerome  of  Prague,  128. 
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Ferdinand  I.,  emperor  of  Germany,  anecdote  of,  221. 

FiscELLiNUM,  George,  rebuked  by  Sigismund,  65. 

France  revolts  from  tlie  anti-pope  Benedict  XIII.,  17. 

Franciscan  convent  at  Constance,  Huss  confined  in,  84. 

Frederick,  duke  of  Austria,  forms  an  alliance  with  Pope  John 
XXIII.,  45;  contrives  the  pope's  escape  from  Constance, 
70;  is  placed  under  the  ban  of  the  empire,  73 ;  his  dis- 
honourable treatment  of  John,  75. 

Fuller,  the  famous  passage  in  his  Church  History  respecting 
Wiclifte,  quoted,  84. 

Funeral  procession  of  the  Bohemian  princes,  171. 

German  students  quit  the  university  of  Prague,  29.  91 ;  their 

hostility  to  Huss,  30. 
Germans  disgracefully  routed  by  the  Bohemians,  229.  232. 
Gerson,  John,  reproves  Jerome  of  Prague,  81 ;  opposes  Petit, 

1 19 ;  reads  his  treatise  on  communion  in  both  kinds  before 

the  Council  of  Constance,  144. 
Golden   Rose   presented   by  successive  popes  to  the  Emperor 

Sigismund,  G8.  144.  26'4. 
Gottlieben,   castle   of,  both   Huss  and   John   XXIII.  confined 

there,  85. 
Gregory  XI.  restores  the  residence  of  the  popes,  from  Avignon 

to  Rome,  9. 
Gregory  XII.   (Angelo  Corario)  elected,  17;    deserted  bv  his 

cardinals,  18;  submits  to  the  Council  of  Coustauce,  66;  is 

created  a  cardinal-bishop,  148  ;  dies,  ibid. 

Hallam,  Robert,  bishop  of  Salisbury,  affronts  the  pope,  70 ;  his 
death  darkens  the  prospect  of  reformation,  134. 

Hero,  of  the  Council  of  Constance,  who,  54. 

Hoffman,  John,  rector  of  the  university  of  Prague,  29.  116. 

"  Holy  Father,"  in  what  sense  the  term  used,  16,  note. 

Huss,  John,  birth  of,  24  ;  quibble  upon  his  name,  ibid.,  note,  and 
85,  note  ;  his  education,  25 ;  anecdote  of  his  childhood,  ibid., 
note ;  made  confessor  to  the  queen  of  Bohemia,  ibid.  ; 
acquires  reputation  as  a  preacher,  26 ;  becomes  acquainted 
with  WicliflFe's  writings,  27 ;  inveighs  against  the  vices  of 
clergy,  28 ;  reforms  an  abuse  in  the  univei'sity  of  Prague, 
29 ;  Jerome  among  his  disciples,  30 ;  special  causes  of  the 
clergy's  hostility  to  him,  29.  32 ;  retires  from  Prague,  33 ; 
appeals  to  the  pope,  34 ;  is  excommunicated,  35 ;  sends 
advocates  to  the  papal  court,  ibid.  ;  preaches  and  disputes 
against  the  pope's  crusade,  36 ;  interferes  in  a  tumult  at 
Prague,  38;  proclaims  his  faith  the  faith  of  Wicliffe,  39; 
his  excommunication  confirmed,  ibid.  ;  retires  a  second  time, 
40 ;  occupations  in  his  retirement,  33.  40 ;  is  summoned  to 
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Constance,  41 ;  publicly  challenges  his  enemies,  ibid. ;  sets 
out  for  Constance,  43  ;  his  journey,  ibid.,  and  ari-ival,  44  ;  is 
arrested,  48 ;  confers  with  a  nionic,  49 ;  committees  ap- 
pointed to  examine  the  charges  against  him,  52 ;  is  removed 
to  the  Dominican  convent,  ibid. ;  fnlls  ill  there,  61  ;  refused 
an  advocate,  ibid. ;  is  visited  by  the  pope's  physicians,  62 ; 
deserted  by  Sigismund,  63 ;  is  removed  to  the  Franciscan 
convent,  84,  and  to  Gottlieben,  85 ;  zeal  of  both  his  friends 
and  enemies,  86;  is  allowed  a  public  heaving,  87 ;  treated 
with  insult,  88.  95 ;  articles  alleged  against  him,  refuted 
by  him,  89 — 94 ;  is  disconcei'ted  by  the  emperor's  severity, 
94 ;  his  humility  and  willingness  to  be  convinced,  97  '"vud 
note,  103,  note,  105  ;  corrects  the  emperor,  98 ;  is  threatened, 
'}J)id. ;  converses  with  his  prosecutors,  99  ;  is  comforted  by 
Chlum,  100;  refuses  to  recant,  101.  109;  his  final  answer, 
102;  prepares  to  die,  103;  desires  Paletz  for  his  confessoi", 
ibid. ;  his  remark  respecting  the  order  to  burn  his  books,  . 
ibid. ;  his  state  of  mind,  103.  105;  his  behaviour  at  his  con- 
demnation, 106 — 109;  protests  against  his  sentence,  108;  is 
degraded,  109,  and  delivered  to  the  secular  power,  110; 
addresses  the  people  on  his  way  to  execution.  111  ;  his  de- 
meanour at  the  stake,  ibid.,  and  112;  his  ashes,  how  dis- 
posed of,  113;  chai-acter  of  Huss,  ibid.,  114,  and  117,  note ; 
not  a  heretic,  114;  true  causes  of  his  destruction,  115;  his 
confidence  in  the  future  tinumph  of  his  principles,  116; 
eloquently  vindicated  by  Jerome  of  Prague,  124. 

Huss,  John,  and  Jerome  of  Prague  honoured  as  mnrtyrs,  154. 

Hussinecz,  birth-place  of  Huss,  24.     See  Nicholas  de  Hussinecz. 

Hussite,  a  name  of  terror,  241. 

soldiers,  massacre  of,  259,  260. 

Hussites,  cited  to  the  Council  of  Constance,  145;  decree  of  the 
council  against  them,  ibid. ;  are  excommunicated,  ibid. ; 
treat  the  popish  clergy  with  violence,  154;  extraordinary 
religious  assembly  of,  160;  divided  into  parties,  175.  227; 
their  demands,  175 ;  they  withdraw  from  Prague,  177  ;  cruel 
devastations  committed  by,  in  the  provinces,  178,  179  ;  meet 
with  reprisals,  180.  183;  defeat  Sigismund,  190;  separation 
of  their  army,  226  ;  Scripture  names,  how  applied  by,  227  ; 
continue  their  ravages  after  Ziska's  death,  ibid. ;  religion  of, 
contrasted  with  the  Roman  Catholic,  268;  their  worship 
established  in  Bohemia,  273  ;  difference  of  their  chai'acter 
from  that  of  the  English  Reformers,  292.  See  Bohemians 
and  Tabor  it  es. 

Iglau,  diet  of,  261,  262. 

Infallibility,  of  the  popes,  singular  argument  for,  287. 

Jacobel,  revives  the  administration  of  the  cup,  145  ;  is  deprived 
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and  excommunicated,  153;  presides  at  an  extraordinary  reli- 
{,'ious  assembly,  160.     See  Cup. 
Janow,  Matthias,  banished  for  administering  the  cup  to  the  laity, 
Jerome  of  Prahue,  attaches  himself  to  Huss,  30  ;  opposes  the 
crusade  against  Ladislaus,  37;  follows  Huss  to  Constance, 
but   retires,  80 ;   is   arrested,  ill ;   his   cruel   treatment   in 
prison,  82.   123;   Sigismund,  his  enemy,    100;  recants  his 
opinions,  122 ;  withdraws  his  recantation,  and  demands  a 
public  trial,  123;  vindicates  John  Huss,  124 — 127  ;  his  sen- 
tence,   127;   admirable   behaviour   at   his   execution,    128; 
testimonies  to  his  character  and  abilities,  128,  129. 
Jews  offer  homage  to  the  newly  elected  pope,  142. 
Joan  (Pope),  story  of,  94,  tinted 

John  XXIII  (Balthasar  Cossa),  election  of,  20;  joins  the 
emperor  in  summoning  a  Council  at  Constance,  21  ;  pub- 
lishes a  crusade  against  Ladislnus,  of  Naples,  36 :  incidents 
in  his  journey  to  Constance,  45 ;  promises  to  protect  Huss, 
46;  excuses  his  desertion  of  him,  60;  his  plans  overruled 
at  Constance,  69 ;  decline  of  his  influence,  67  ;  solemnly 
engages  to  abdicate,  68 ;  evades  his  promise,  60 ;  escapes 
from  Constance,  71;  adventures  in  his  flight,  ^3,  74;  is 
arrested,  74  ;  refuses  to  reappear  before  the  council,  75,  76; 
is  suspended,  conducted  to  the  castle  of  Zell,  and  deposed, 
ilnd. ;  his  humble  and  submissive  demeanour,  70,  77 ;  he 
is  declared  incapable  of  re-election,  77 ;  confined  in  the 
castle  of  Gottlieben,  85 ;  made  dean  of  the  college  of  car- 
dinals, 149. 
John  of  Prague  (Bishop  of  Leutomischel,  afterwards  of  Olmutz, 
called  the  "  Iron  Bishop  "),  sent  to  Bohemia  by  the  Council 
of  Constance,  144;  slaughters  a  multitude  of  Hussites,  210; 
fight  of,  with  Ziska,  215. 
John  the  Pr^monstratensian,  a  demagogue  of  Prague,  put  to 

death,  201. 
John  of  Capistran,  a  monk  and  miracle-worker,  sent  as  a  mis- 
sionary into  Bohemia,  290. 
Julian  (Cardinal),  preaches  a  crusade  against  the  Bohemians, 
236  ;  presides  at  the  Council  of  Basle,  ibid. ;  heads  the  army 
of  crusaders,  238;  his  behaviour  at  their  defeat,  239,240; 
his  losses  on  that  occasicm,  241 ;  his  reception  of  the  Bohe- 
mian deputies  at  Basle^  246.  250. 

Ladislaus,  of  Naples,  invades  the  States  of  the  Church,  36. 

,  or  Uladislans,  king  of  Poland,  refuses  the  crown  of 

Bohemia,  197 ;  is  imprisoned  by  his  brother,  235. 

son  of  Albert,  of  Austria,  succeeds  in  his  infancy  to 


the  crown  of  Bohemia,  265 ;  is  requii'cd  by  the  Bohemians 
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to  reside  there,  273  ;  takes  possession  of  his  kingdom,  291  ; 

deals  insincerely  with  his  people,  ibid. 
Latzemboch,  lord  of,  attends  Huss  to  the  Council  of  Constance, 

8 ;  waits  on  the  pope  there,  46. 
Letters  of  Huss  described,  114. 
Lodi,  bishop  of,  preaches  before  the  Council  of  Constance,  at  the 

condemnation  of  Huss,  106,  and  of  Jerome  of  Prague,  125. 

Martin  V.  (Cardinal  Colonna),  ceremony  of  his  election,  as  per- 
formed at  Constance,  described,  139 — 141 ;  receives  a  depu- 
tation of  Jews,  1 42  ;  is  forced  to  propose  a  plan  of  reforma- 
tion in  the  Church,  144 ;  inconsistency  of,  145,  note ;  evades 
essential  reforms,  and  dissolves  the  council,  146 ;  clings  to 
ecclesiastical  abuses,  147;  publishes  a  crusade  against  the 
Hussites,  184 ;  urges  the  king  of  Poland  to  invade  Bohemia, 
234 ;  assembles  a  general  council,  235 ;  appoints  a  third 
crusade  against  the  Bohemians,  ibid. 

Massacres,  by  the  Taborites,  &c.,  in  Bohemia,  178,  179. 

Meinhard,  a  Bohemian  knight,  made  joint  governor  of  the 
kingdom,  256;  expels  the  partisans  of  Procopius  from 
Prague,  257 ;  a  cruel  expedient  of,  259  ;  dies  in  prison,  272. 

Moldau,  course  of  the,  166. 

Monasteries,  destruction  of,  at  Prague,  169 — 173;  in  other  parts 
of  Bohemia,  178,  179. 

Moi'avia,  united  to  the  Bohemian  crown,  209 ;  revolts  against 
Sigismund,  211 ;  resigned  by  him  to  Archduke  Albert,  ibid. 

"  Mystery,"  a  drama  of  the  kind  so  called,  performed  at  Con- 
stance, 70,  note. 

Nepomuc,  John  of,  25,  note,  and  155. 

Neuberg,  adventure  of  John  XXIII.  at,  74. 

Nicholas  de  Hussinecz,  protects  Huss,  33.  41 ;  heads  a  deputa- 
tion of  Hussites  to  King  Wenceslaus,  157;  enters  Prague  at 
the  head  of  an  army,  168  ;  besieges  the  castle  of  Wisgrade, 
192  :  dies,  197- 

,  inquisitor  of  Bohemia,  testifies  to  Huss's  orthodoxy, 

42. 

Nicholas  V.  attempts  to  pacify  the  religious  troubles  in  Bohe- 
mia, 272. 

Nicholas  Navarre,  198. 

Nominalists  and  Realists,  28,  note. 

Orebites,  a  sect  of  Hussites,  175.  227 ;  distinguished  by  their 

furious  zeal,  180. 
Orphans,  a  division  of  the  Hussites  after  Ziska's  death,  175 ;  why 

80  called,  227.  276. 

Palbtz,  Stephen,  an  inveterate  enemy  to  Huss,  40  ;  becomes  his 
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prosecutor  at  Constance,  47 ;  excuses  himself  to  Hnss,  99 ; 
urges  him  to  retract,  102;  is  desired  by  him  for  his  con- 
fessor, 103;  a  sermon  of,  quoted,  132. 

PiPO,  general,  a  Florentine,  drowned  with  1500  men,  211. 

Peter  (Fain  or  Peyne),  of  England,  a  Bohemian  ecclesiastic, 
228.  245;  defends  a  Hussite  thesis  at  the  Council  of  Basle, 
249  ;  is  expelled  from  Prague,  264. 

Petit,  John,  maintains  the  lawfulness  of  tyrannicide,  119, 

Phi  LIBERT  DE  Naillac,  138  and  note. 

Pictures,  allegorical,  at  Prague,  27,  note. 

Pilsen,  plundered  by  Ziska,  159;  invested  by  Procopius,  255. 

Pisa,  Council  of,  assembled,  18;  result  of  its  labours,  19;  deter- 
mined the  superiority  of  general  councils  to  popes,  72. 

PoDiEBRAD,  George  of,  made  regent  of  Bohemia,  272 ;  governs 
with  ability,  273 ;  discourse  of,  with  -^neas  Sylvius,  281 — 
287;  is  chosen  king,  291. 

PoGGio  Bracciolini,  a  witness  of  Jerome  of  Prague's  death, 
128;  recovers  the  works  of  several  ancient  writers,  150,  note. 

Pope,  questions  relative  to  the  authority  of  the,  94,  95 ;  not 
treated  with  contempt  by  Huss,  107. 

Popes,  effect  of  their  absence  from  Rome,  9 ;  vices  of,  11;  rule 
in  the  election  of,  139. 

Prachavitz,  fate  of  this  town,  192. 

Prague,  description  of,  160  ;  tumults  in,  169  :  destruction  of  its 
sacred  edifices  and  ornaments,  173;  the  scene  of  civil  war, 
177.  183;  fortified  against  Sigismund,  187;  besieged  by 
him,  189;  a  second  time,  193;  its  inhabitants  summon  a 
diet  of  the  Bohemian  states,  202;  factions  among  them, 
212;  they  choose  a  king,  ibid. ;  and  desert  Ziska,  213;  ai'e 
defeated  by  him,  216;  make  peace  with  him,  217. 

Priests,  popish,  artifices  of,  154  ;  cruel  massacres  of,  220. 

Procopius  (Rasa;  or,  the  Great),  religious  opinions  of,  224;  his 
origin,  227 ;  succeeds  to  the  authority  of  Ziska,  ibid. ; 
defeats  a  numerous  German  army,  229 ;  invades  Austria 
and  the  neighbouring  countries,  230,  231  ;  again  defeats  an 
army  of  Imperialists,  239;  abrupt  speech  of,  before  the 
Council  of  Basle,  248 ;  repels  an  imputation  of  heresy,  249 ; 
his  influende  inferior  to  Ziska's,  251 ;  he  defends  the  war,  in 
an  assembly  of  the  states,  252 ;  retires  from  Prague,  254 ; 
invests  Pilsen,  255 ;  is  opposed  by  the  nobles,  256 ;  is  slain 
in  battle,  258. 

,  the  Less,  general  of  the  Orphans,  254 ;  is  slain,  268. 

Ptaczeck,  made  joint-governor  of  Bohemia,  266. 

Puritans,  a  maxim  of  Uie,  97,  note. 

Raguze,  John  de,  an  ecclesiastic,  offends  the  Bohemians  at 
Basle,  249. 
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«^  S;  Ike  «l9eeft  lor  rMA  die 

47;Beg|eeted  bj  tiw 

ISiandMfe; 

%  IS; evaded  bf  tlw  pope,  143t  Itf; 

144  14S;  Mit  eapiUe  of  bong  am»- 

»L 

«r  the  Calixtiwpgvtj,  heads  a  dep«- 
laiMB  to  Zfldos  217;  »»  to  rawawwr,  29;  ow  of  the 
aaikMMdofs  at  the  Cenea  «r  Bade,  24d.  2tf ;  is  1 
to  the  aeehhMhopoe  of  Pfagw^  2ff2;  exiled,  264; 
aadtoke»|iiMiMiiiaof  lheflee,27^ 
Bmae,  ptirifejgie  aOoawd  (dbe  pooolaee  o^  137. 

Chnieh  a^  her  tnataMiit  of  petMw  aeeoaed  of  hetea^. 


126;  BP  ritibliihtd  m  Boheana,  20;  asta  of  her  ciergy, 
267 ;  coflipfaiat  af  abaeea  ia,  26L  269. 

Ulrie  of,  aaMto  ia  the  cacape  of  Qaem  Sophia,  177 ; 
~  176;  mxmdiu  at  a  aatkaal  diei  of  the 


at  to  Haas  by  tiie  Eaqwfor  SigiB0Hnid,43;  tmh 
latod,  tf2;  when  reeetred  bj  Haas,  93,  a«le, 

Saxes-haaaeo,  a  fottrem  in  Vagae,  hnre  deleaee  oC  176. 

Samo^ardbbishopof  Pnigae,iDcemedapun«tHB9B.32;  bam 
Wiefifle'a  wotlu,  a&ML  aod  90;  withstood  by  How,  33;  ia 
reeoneiled  to  htm ;  dies^  35. 

Sdughamen^  John  XXIIL  retitea  to,  71. 

SoucB,  Csispar,  paUieiy  protests  agunst  die  eondefanatioii  of 
JTcfome  of  Pfafae,  127. 

tibe  Gfeat  Papal,  its  ori^n,  10;  evils  itt,  11 — 13;  means 
aaglgested  for  heahag  it,  14. 

,  seets  4^  the,  26 ;  tbdr  doetrines,  «^.,  ffofe. 

SaunuMOf  a  priest,  v^nsea  to  abst^e  Uaa^  111. 

Scala,  the  pope's,  70*  m<^. 

8c»Hrater,  taikeo  home  for  a  trophy  by  a  Bohemian  army,  254. 

Seaatots,  of  Pcagae,  masasered,  169. 202. 

Sfxuu,  Agaea,  a  Bobeonaa  heroine,  230. 

Smt§mtf99,  king  of  Hongary,  deeted  emperor,  20 ;  desires  the 
xefennation  of  the  Ouirdi,  Uid, ;  appoints  a  Genoa!  Cooneil 
at  Constance,  21 ;  aduMiusbes  die  pope,  Und.,  note ;  fomisbes 
Hoss  with  a  sale.eondaet,  to  the  eooncil,  43 ;  orders  his 
gelease  from  eonCaement,  51 ;  arrives  at  Constance,  53 ;  his 
ehataeter,  pawn,  and  early  career,54 — 57 ;  is  permaded  to 
withdrair  bis  proteetica  from  Hass,  02 ;  his  deferenee  to  the 
pope,  08 ;  is  tmthmnzed  by  the  eooncil  to  dispose  of  benefices, 
77 ;  prevMita  Hnss's  eaose  from  being  tried  in  his  al^sence, 
87;  i*  ierere  to  biro,  93;  decides  harshly  against  him  and 
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Jerome,  100 ;  bhnlia,  when  renunded  of  hm  riobtcd  nle- 
rondnct,  108;  mamtaiiw  the  riglhts  of  the  EngtiA  aft  0»- 
stanee,  134 ;  is  aeeosed  of  heresj,  13d  ;  rriactuitly  rmm  iilo 
to  the  deetkn  of  a  pope,  i&idL  ;  inBtanees  of  Ua  aepentttMOB 
respect  f«r  the  pope,  137.  139.  140.  146;  a  j«t  retart  bj, 
143;  writes  to  the  Bohenuaiw,  144;  is  the  last  to  leare  Coo- 
stance,  147 ;  he  aaaemUcs  a  diet  at  Bran,  181 ;  tuspropMali 
of  reeiMidlenient  agreed  to  bj  the  BtAemians,  183  ;  ilini  i 
«f  his  crneltT,  184;  coten  Bohemia  vith  an  annj,  188;  aa- 
aanlts  Pragne,  189 ;  xaises  the  aaef^  and  retires  with  the 
regal  treasures,  1 90;  is  panned  bjZiika,  191;  retanswith 
a  seeond  annj,  193;  is  again  defeated  and  fimed  to«7,194'; 
sends  ambasaadon  to  the  Bohemians,  203;  defends  hk  cbb- 
dnct  in  a  eotreepandcnee  vith  the  states,  206—208  ;  cBten 
Bohemia  with  a  third  ann7,and  is  again  defeated  and  Caveed 
to  retreat,  211 ;  offas  the  Tiee-royaln^  of  Bohemia  to  Zi^a, 
218;  treats  with  the  Bohemians,  2S;  receives  their  snb- 
misBioa,  261 ;  takes  poeseflBifla  of  «he  kingdom,  263;  TiaJbtcs 
hisengag«nenttothenatiaB,263;  Us  death,  264. 

Sin,  Bocta],  said  to  invalidate  the  anthority  of  r  f  rli  niawlifB,  95, 
and  of  civil  mlexi^  06  and  noie. 

SoPHu,  queen  of  Bohemia,  beskwed  in  Little  Ptagne,  172;  cs- 
177- 
to  anlhoritjr,  in  the  Churdi  of  Rome^  exeeaive,  102. 


Tabor,  hofv  sitnated,  160;  deaeripCion  o^  278L 
Taborites, the  more  immediate  fblkiwers of  Ziaka,  175.  177:£uia. 
tidsm  €i,  195;  mvade  the  neighboorii^  states,  209;  de- 
scribed,  275 ;  their  frith,  and  mode  of  wsnhip,  276;  com- 
plain of  the  violatian  of  the  cani|Mict  of  BMie^  281 ;  confctcnee 
of  their  clergy  with  .£neas  Syirins,  286. 
knights,  11& 
how  oblifcnted,  109. 

not  denied  bj  Hnsa^  89.  114;  cwileinpino— 
0^2681 
regal,  of  Bohemia,  carried  off  bj  Sgismond,  190. 
TjTumj,  p^al,  proofs  of  its  enonnitr,  17^ 

UniverBtT,  of  Paris,  importanee  of.  14.  17. 

,  of  Prague.  9B;eah>gy  of  Hum  bj,llY,wl^;  takes  an 

oath  never  to  submit  to  fiigismund,  184. 
Ukbax  Yl.,  tumult  at  his  efedmn,  9;  viees  of  this  pope,  10, 11. 


Waldenses, a  portkn  o^  took  tdngw  In  Bohemia,  23;  their  eha- 

neter,  hj  a  Romieh  liiwhini,  289. 
Waixsseaod,  arAhishop  of  Bigs,  diaiacter  ti,  tt. 
WraGSSLncs,  king  of  Bohoua,  neoMalm  Agthikhif  Skjw^ 
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and  Huss,  34 ;  appeals  to  the  pope  in  Huss's  favour,  35 ;  in- 
consistent conduct  of,  40;  his  character,  155.  163;  his  re- 
markable death,  171 ;  fate  of  his  remains,  ibid,  and  172. 

Westphalia,  Peace  of,  secured  toleration  to  the  Bohemians,  292. 

Wicr.iFFE,  his  remains  exhumed  by  order  of  the  Council  of  Con- 
stance, 83;  the  bugbear  of  succeeding  times,  115;  writings 
of,  introduced  into  Bohemia,  27  ;  burned  at  Prague,  32 ; 
condemned  at  Pisa  and  at  Rome,  41 ;  at  Constance,  83. 

Winchester,  Cardinal  of  (Beaufort),  appears  at  the  Council  of 
Constance,  136;  organizes  a  crusade  against  Bohemia,  231 ; 
his  anny  disgracefully  routed,  232, 

Wisgrade,  castle  of,  by  whom  built,  168 ;  destroyed,  194. 

ZisKA  (or,  "  The  One-eyed"),  his  early  history,  156  ;  he  resolves 
to  avenge  Huss,  157 ;  puts  King  Wenceslaus  in  good  humour 
with  the  Hussites,  158  ;  begins  his  warlike  enterprises,  159; 
selects  the  site  of  Tabor,  160;  surprises  a  body  of  horse, 
ibid. ;  remarkable  letter,  written  by,  162;  compared  to  Crom- 
well, 163,  note;  entei's  Prague,  168;  murder  of  a  priest  at- 
tributed to  him,  ibid.;  motives  for  the  enormities  committed 
or  allowed  by,  174  ;  uncertainty  of  his  religious  opinions,  176. 
223 ;  attacks  Little  Prague,  176 ;  loses  his  remaining  eye, 
181;  defeats  the  Archduke  Albert,  185;  assaults  the  Castle 
of  St.  Wenceslaus,  ibid. ;  his  triumphant  entry  into  Prague, 
186  ;  defends  it  against  Sigismund,  189  ;  his  cruel  treatment 
of  the  Catho"ft;s  in  the  provinces,  191.  198;  cruelty  to  one  of 
his  soldiers,  199;  again  defeats  the  emperor,  211;  opposed 
by  the  citizens  of  Prague,  214  ;  instance  of  his  fury,  ibid.; 
engages  the  bishop  of  Olmutz,  215;  defeats  an  army  led  by 
the  nobles  of  Prague,  ibid. ;  his  speech  to  his  troops  before 
the  walls  of  Prague,  217 ;  makes  peace  with,  and  is  joy- 
fully received  into  the  city,  ibid. ;  is  won  over  by  Sigismund, 
218  ;  dies,  219 ;  his  character,  person,  and  career,  219 — 223 ; 
what  religious  privilege  he  chiefly  contended  for,  223 ;  vul- 
gar tradition  respecting  him  refuted,  224 ;  his  picture  reve- 
renced by  the  Bohemians,  276. 
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